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“ Ye fathers! let your children learn grammar,and keep able men as teachers who are accom- 
plished, and not players, pay them well,and see that the schools are no holes and corners. All 
should practise grammar in some degree, for it wakens the mind, and helps much. But the poets 
should not thereby destroy everything else. There should be a law made that no bad poet should 
be read in the schools, such as Ovid, De Arte Amandi, Tibullus and Catullus, ofthe same sort, 
Terentius in many places. Virgil and Cicero I would suffer, Homer in the Greek, and also some 
passages from S. Augustine’s work, De Civitate Dei, or from S. Jerome, or something out of the 
















Holy Scriptures. 


And where your teachers find in these books Jupiter, Pluto, and the like named, 
say then, Children, these are fables, and show them that God alone rules the world. 


So would the 


children be brought up in wisdom and in truth, and God would be with them.”—Sermon of Savo- 


narola. 


Ir was but natural that the striking 
events of the life of Savonarola, and 
the tragic scenes of the close of his ca- 
reer, should have absorbed the atten- 
tion of his early biographers to the 
exclusion of the less attractive and 
more difficult duty of appreciating 
and presenting the moral and intel- 
lectual side of his character. He is 
constantly described by those friendly 
to his memory as a grand pulpit 
orator and Heaven-inspired reform- 
er; by others, as the sensational 
preacher and extravagant innovator ; 
while little or nothing is said by either 
of his literary and philosophical ac- 
quirements. By turns, and accord- 
ing to their several views, they ex- 








hibjt him to us as fanatic and im- 
postor, as prophet and martyr, while 
the figure of the scholar, the philo- 
sopher, and the theologian remains 
invisible. It is, nevertheless, but fair 
to say that this arises partially from 
the fact that a very important portion 
of Savonarola’s literary productions 
was unknown to his contemporaries 
and their immediate successors. Mo- 
dern research has brought.to light a 
large number of which they never 
heard. Another circumstance has 
contributed to confirm the mistaken 
impression concerning him as a man 
wanting in literary capacity, namely, 
the effort to make of him the enemy 
of literature by classing him among 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Rev. I. T. Hecker; in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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the opponents of the so-called revival 
of letters in Europe. 

What is styled the revival of letters 
in the XVth century really began 
in Italy long before, and was prepar- 
ed, says Hallam, by several circum- 
stances that lie further back in Italian 
history. ‘The classic revelation of 
the XVth century was indeed a 
revelation to Germany, France, and 
England, but not to Italy. The true 
restorer of classical antiquity in Italy, 
and consequently in Europe, had 
already appeared in the XIVth cen- 
tury, and his name was Petrarch 
(1304-1374). It was he who first 
inspired his countrymen with his 
own admiration of the classic beau- 
ties of Virgil and Cicero. 
portion of his works is 
Latin, and he died under the delusion 
that his Africa, a Latin poem, was 
his greatest work. A taste for the 
cultivation of the Roman classics 
grew steadily from this period, gain- 
ing strength and ardor ial day, 
until it became the absorbing passion 
of all ranks of Even 
Poggio Bracciolini, usually assigned 
exclusively to the XVth, belongs 
partially to the XIVth century. So 
also does Guarino Guarini, the great- 
est of the early Hellenists. 


The larger 
written in 


scholars. 


PAGANISM IN LITERATURE, 

The tide of classical enthusiasm 
was now swollen by the introduction 
of the Greek classics and the emi- 
gration to Italy of 
guished Greek 
vie with each other in describing 
the enthusiastic ardor of the Italians 
in the cultivation of these great 
ancient literatures. It amounted to 
an intoxication that seized upon 
young and old, laity and clergy, 
women as wellas men. ‘The purely 
literary advantages to be obtained by 
so general a devotion to classic lore 
were of course enormous. But in 


distin- 
Historians 


numerous 
scholars. 


two 
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this world, says a distinguished Eng- 
lish Catholic divine * in referring to 
the period in question, “ evil follows 
good as its shadow, human nature 
perverting and corrupting what is in- 
trinsically innocent or praiseworthy. 
It was not Virgil, nor Cicero, nor 
Tacitus, nor Homer, nor Demos- 
thenes_ that most read and 
imitated, but Propertius, and Tibul- 
lus, and Apuleius. Pagan ideas col- 
ored men’s thoughts; pagan ethics 
supplanted Christian morals; pagan 
theogony was better understood than 
the Christian catechism; and their 
influences spread 


was 


} 


not only throu; 
the schools, but to the cloister. Me: 
sought in those 
but pruriency ; 
abandoned vice; 


classics, not poetry, 
not finished style, bu 
not Lit) 
in a hereafter, but nothingness in the 
future. The Fathers, many of wh 
wrote for the express purpose of de- 
nouncing the heathen immorality of 
these p rroductio1 us, must not be studied, 
because, forsooth, 
of their style. Saceaion ed 
itself on everything, and men sought 
to ignore the road to Calvary that 
they might enter the flowery path of 
Olympus. 
Unfortunately, the 
most propitious for the introduction 
and spread of this moral poison 
For long Italy had 
moralized by violent factions 
bloody 
ized. 
the church to Avig 
fatal to ecclesiastical discipline 
effects of this laxity produc 
most frightful of scourges—a 
clergy ; and although scores of 
umes have been written 
with great minuteness all the det 
of the rapid march and wide extent 
of this fatal influence, it 
difficult to present in any shorter 


acc 


eee 


period 


been 


years, 


wars. Society was di 


The removal of the heac 


non 


desc ril in 


would be 


* Rev. John Henry Newman. 
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space at this day any adequate idea 
of its depth or intensity. Alone and 
unaided, Savonarola dared to attack 
paganism in literature in its strong- 
hold; for Florence was at that time 
the centre of the Hellenic and Ro- 
man revival, and filled with its most 
passionate devotees. He thus array- 
ed himself against Italy and the 
spirit of the age. He denounced 
pagan literature, and scouted as 
absurd the fanaticism for its study. 
Not the laity alone, but the clergy 
and the hierarchy, came in for a share 
of his strictures. ‘In the houses of 
the great prelates and great doctors,” 
“nothing is thought of 
and Go and 
yourselves : will find 
them with books of polite literature 
in their hands—pernicious writings— 
with Virgil, Horace, and Ci 
prepare themselves for the cure of 
souls withal. Astrologers have the 
governance of the church. ‘There is 
not a prelate, there is not a 
doctor, but is intimate wi 


he cries out, 
but poetry 
see for 


rhetoric. 
you 


cero, to 


great 


h some 


astrologer who predicts for him the 
out 
Our 


hour and the moment for riding 
or for whatever else he does. 
have already given up 
Holy Scripture, and are given to 
philosophy, which they preach from 
the pulpit, and make it their queen. 
Holy Scripture, they treat it 
as the handmaid, because to preach 
philosophy looks learned, whereas it 
should simply be an aid in the inter- 
pretation of the divine Word.” 
In another sermon, he j 
“They tickle the ears with Aristotle, 
Plato, Virgil, and Petrarch, and take 
no concern in the salvation of souls. 
Why do they not, instead of books 
like these, teach that alone in which 
dre the law and the spirit of life? The 
Gospel, my Christian brethren, must 
be your constant companion. I 
speak not of the book, but its spirit. 
If ye have not the spirit of 


preachers 


As to 


Says : 


grace, 
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although you carry the whole volume 
about with you, it will be of no avail. 
And how much more foolish are 
those who go about loaded with 
briefs and tracts, and look as if they 
kept a stall at a fair? Charity does 
not consist of sheets of paper. The 
true books of Christ are the apostles 
and saints: the true reading y of them 
is to imitate their lives. 

Because Savonarola thus denounced 
ancient classic literature, it must not 
be supposed that he was either ig- 
norant of it or unable to recognize 
what was really valuable in it. On 
the contrary, he was as familiar with 
Greece and Rome as his adversaries, 
and denounced only pagan 
authors as were dangerous to mo- 
rality. He might as consistently 
have been charged with ignorance 
of Aristotle, the whole of whose phi- 
losophy and writings he had, as it 
were, at his fingers’ ends, 
after denouncing from the pulpit the 
blindness with which that philoso- 
pher was followed, he would 
“Has your Aristotle led in 
the immortality of 


such 


because, 


ask: 
succeet 
proving 
soul ?” 


the 


the 
literature is 


SavonaroJa’s denunciation of 
evil effects of pagan 
too often represented as sweeping 
and indiscriminate, while in point 
of fact he falls short in both these 
respects of a writer of the XIXth 
century who counts a certain number 
of respectable adherents. We refer 
to the Abbé Gaume, who, in a re- 
markable work published in France 
in 18—, Le Ver Rongeur des Sociétés 
Modernes, maintains that very many 
of the evils of society that have their 
origin in the education of youth may 
be traced to the pagan ideas imbib- 
ed in the early study of the Greek 
and Roman classics.* Savonarola’s 


* The opinions of the Abbé Gaume are gen- 
erally regarded by the most competent judges 


of matters pertaining to the higher Catholic 
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position on this subject, in fact, ap- 
pears to have been substantially the 
same with that of Tertullian, S. Basil, 
and S. Jerome. 

Partial justice has been done to 
Savonarola as a powerful logician 
and a learned theologian. His in- 
timate knowledge of the Scriptures 
was something exceptional—not a 
mere rote knowledge, for it is said 
he knew them by heart, but a search- 
ing and thorough familiarity which 
showed a wonderful intellectual and 
spiritual grasp of their body and spirit. 


HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


As a philosopher, he has been cre- 
dited by all writers with a familiarity 
with the systems of Plato and Aris- 
totle, then dominant; but his latest 
Italian biographer, Villari, shows 


satisfactorily that, in his theological 
writings, he reasons with so much 
freedom and independence that he 
had practically freed himself from 
the dominion of Aristotle.* His early 


biographers made neither attempt 
nor pretence to do more than relate 
the material facts of his career. 
. Later writers, with more attention to 
his published works, saw more 
clearly his intellectual power, al- 
though his philosophical productions 
were almost entirely neglected. 
M. Perrens does indeed direct at- 
tention to them, but merely as “des 
catéchismes sans prétention.” Fudel- 
bach ¢ is so engrossed with his sharp 
search for Protestant ideas that he 
takes no notice of his philosophical 


education as exaggerated. We concur in this 
judgment, which is, moreover, in accordance 
with the instructions on this subject emanating 
from the Holy See. At the same time, we are 
strongly convinced that there is a very consid- 
erable amount of truth in the criticisms of the 
Abbé Gaume on the actual method of education 
even in strictly Catholic colleges, and that it 
needs to be made more Christian.—Epb. C, W. 

*It may well be doubted whether this was a 
real advantage.—Ep. C. W 

+ Hieronymus Savonarola und seine Zeit. Aus 
den Queilen dargestclit. Von A. G. Rudelbach. 
Hamburg. 1835. 
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writings. Meier* perceives that in 
philosophy “he shows a judgment 
and critical power of his own”: 
while Poli, in his additions to Tenne- 
mann, remarks his order and clear- 
ness. “ Not to acknowledge Savo- 
narola as a powerful logician,” says 
Rio, in his remarkable work on 
Christian art, “ an accomplished ora- 
tor, a profound theologian, a genius 
comprehensive and bold, a universal 
philosopher, or rather, the compe- 
tent judge of all philosophy, would 
be an injustice which history and his 
contemporaries would not tolerate.” 
The same author goes on to give him 
credit for the possession of faculties 
rarely found united with those which 
make the logician and the theolo- 
gian. He says: “ One might imagine 
without doubt that it would be more 
just to deny him the possession of 
that rare gift of an exquisitely acute 
and intuitive perception of the beau- 
tiful in the arts of imagination, which 
is not always the privilege of the 
greatest genius, and which supposes 
a sensibility of soul and a delicacy 
of organs too difficult to meet with, 
either the one or the other, in a mo- 
nastic person devoted to the mortifi- 
cations of the cloister; and yet it is 
no exaggeration to say that both are 
found united in a very high degree 
in Savonarola.” The historian Guic- 
ciardini, who had made special 
study of Savonarola’s works, says: 
“In philosophy, he was the most 
powerful man in Italy, and reasoned 
on it in so masterly a manner that it 
seemed as if he had himself created 
it.” 

Although the mass of published 
works of Savonarola may be truly 
called enormous, very many of his 
productions never appeared, most 0 
his manuscripts having been destroy- 


* Girolamo Savonarola, aus grésstenthet/s 
Handschriftlichen Quelien dargestelit. Vou ¥t. 
Karl Meier. Berlin. 1836. 
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ed, or, in a few instances, but lately 
brought to light. Among these lat- 
ter, Villari mentions a compendium 
of all the works of Plato and Aristo- 
tle, regularly catalogued as in the 
library of S. Mark. Some of his 
smaller treatises also survive, and 
the same author recognizes the wri- 
ter’s originality and the bold hand 
(/a mano ardita) of Savonarola in such 
passages as these: 


“We must, in all cases, proceed from 
the known to the unknown; for thus 
only can we arrive at truth with any de- 
gree of facility. Sensations are nearest 
and best known to us; they are gathered 
up in the memory, where the mind trans- 
forms individual sensations into one 
general rule or experience; nor does it 
stop here, but it proceeds further, and 
from many united experiences arrives at 
universal truths. Therefore, true expe- 
rience resolves itself into first principles 
—primary causations ; it is speculative, 
free, and of the highest nature.” * 


Savonarola’s definition of veracity, 


strixingly acute and clear, is one not 
likely to have been made by a man 
at all weak either in philosophy or 
moral principle. It is well worth 
attention: “ By veracity we under- 
stand a certain habit by which a man, 
both in his actions and in his words, 
shows himself to be that which he 
really is, neither more nor less.” 
This, though not a legal, is a mo- 
ral, duty, for it is a debt which every 
man in honesty owes to his neigh- 
bor, and the manifestation of truth is 
an essential part of justice. Savona- 
rola was, in fact, the first to shake off 
the yoke of ancient authority in 
philosophy. He alone, if we ex- 
cept Lorenzo Valla, who spoke more 
as a grammarian than a_philoso- 
pher, dared to declare against it. 
“Some,” he says, “are so bigoted, 
and have so entirely submitted their 
understandings to the fetters of the 
*This passage certainly does not prove Sa- 


vonarola to have been a great philosopher.— 
Ep.C W. 
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ancients, that not only dare they not 
say anything in opposition to them, 
but abstain from saying anything 
not already said by them. What 
kind of reasoning is this? What 
additional strength of argument? 
The ancients did not reason thus; 
why, then, should we? If the an- 
cients failed to perform a praise- 
worthy action, why should we also 
fail?” And this sentiment he con- 
stantly presents in various forms; 
not in theory alone, moreover, but 
in practice; not only in the special 
discussion of philosophy, but in its 
practical application, His Zriumph 
of the Cross,* which is generally ac- 
cepted as his greatest work, is an 
exposition of the whole Christian 
doctrine by reason alone. He thus 
states it in his preface: “ As it is our 
purpose to discuss the subject of this 
book solely by the light of reason, 
we shall not pay regard to any au- 
thority, but will proceed as if there 
had not existed in the whole world 
any man, however wise, on whom to 
rest our belief, taking natural reason 
as our sole guide.” And he adds: 
“To comprehend things that are 
visible, it is not necessary to seek the 
acquaintance of things invisible, for 
all our knowledge of the extrinsic 
attributes of corporeal objects is de- 
rived from the senses ; but our intel- 
lect, by its subtlety, penetrates the 
substance of natural things, by the con- 
sideration of which we finally arrive 
at a knowledge of things invisible.” 
We have spoken of the large num- 
ber of Savonarola’s published works. 
There would not be space in an arti- 
cle like this even for a list of his 


* Translated in England more than two hun- 
dred years ago. Zhe Truth of the Christian 
Faith ; or, The Triumph of the Cross of Christ. 
By Hier. Savonarola. Done into English out of 
the Author’s own Italian copy, etc. Cambridge 
John Field, Printer to the University. There is 
also a modern translation by O’Dell Travers 
Hill, F.R.G.S., a handsome edition. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 1868. 
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popular treatises on practical reli- 
gious duties, of which four were pub- 
lished in one year alone (1492). 
These were On Humility, On Frayer, 
On the Love of Christ, and On a VVi- 
Life. With all their pious 
they marked by strong 
practical judgment, and it is but little 
wonder that the people of Florence 
should have been enthusiastic in their 
admiration of a priest who, in all the 
various lines of his d as teacher, 
as confessor, and as prea 
always equal to his higl 
His harshest 
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** Widows are like children—un 
special protection of the Lord. 
life for them to lead is to give y 
worldly thoughts, and devote tl heanesboes 
to the service of God ; to become like the 
turtle-dove, which is a chaste creature ; 
and thus, when it has lost its com] 
no longer takes up with 
spends the rest of its life in solitude a 
lamentation. Nevertheless, iffor the ed 
cation of her children, or through ] 
or for other 
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and sufficient motive 
the widow desire to marry again, let h 

do so by all n This would be pre 
ferable to being surrounded by admirers 
and so expose herself to the risk of ca- 
lumnies and to a thousand dangers. Let 
the widow who is not inclined to main- 
tain the the somewhat 
difficult reserve, becoming her position, 
rather return to the dignified life of a 
married woman ; but let those who feel 
that they possess strength and temper of 
mind equal to the demands of their state 
become a model to other women. A 
widow ought t in sober attire, to 
live retired, to avoid the society of men, 
to be gravity itself, and to maintain such 
severity of demeanor that none may dare 
utter by word or show by a smile the 
least want of respect. Bysuch a life,she 
will be a continual lesson to other wo- 
men, and will render it unnecessary for a 


or | 
good 


1eans. 


strict decorum, 
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an 


o dress 
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widow to use words of counsel by which 
to acquire influence , tis 
unbecoming a widow to be prying into 
the lives and of other 
it is unbecoming for her to be 
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of strangers. 
citizen in Florence wealthy enoug 
to purchase it. 
fully appreciated its value, and who 
had already brought up the library 
of his own convent t 
ard, making it accessible to all, and 
the first free library in all Italy, 
solved that these treasures should not 
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leave the city. His first act of au- 
thority as prior had been to enforce 
the original rule of S. Dominic as 
to the poverty of the order. The 
saint’s last words were: “ Be chari- 
table, preserve humility, practise 
poverty with cheerfulness: may my 
curse ‘and that of God fall upon 
him who shall bring possessions into 
this order!” Nevertheless, under cer- 
tain so-called reformed the 
convent at Florence had adopted the 
power of holding property, and its 
wealth in landed possessions had 
creatly accumulated. Savonarola’s 
first reform was to enforce the prac- 
poverty in the order, 
the absence of landed income was to 
be supplied by the labors of the 
monks and a yet more rigid eoone- 
my. It so happened that the sale of 
yroperty, in pursuance of 
this reform, had just been made, and 
Savonarola had at his command a 
sum of two thousand florins—a large 
mount for that period. His con- 
vent bought the library for three 
thousand florins, 


sand on account, and binding 


rules, 


} 


tice of while 


ey 
e convent | 


paying tw 
liquidate the 

which was a doe held by a Frencl 
creditor, in eighteen months. 
transaction occurred precisely during 
the period of the celebra ited bonfire 
of vanities, at which Savonarola is un- 
justly charged with having destroyed 
innumerable classical manuscripts. 
of Savona- 
Like many other boys, 


es to 


1.3 


Space fails us to speak 
rola as a poet. 
he scribbled.verses in his early youth, 
and wrote a poem, De Ruina Mun- 
di, at the age of twenty. There 1s 
something anticipatory of Byron in 
the sadness and gloom of its tone: 


*“ Vedendo sotto sopra tutto il mondo, 
Ed esser spenta al fondo 
Ozgni virtute, ed ogni bel costume, 
Non trovo unv ivo lume, 
Né pur chi de’ suoi vizi si vergogni.”’ * 


*** Seeing the whole world in confusion ; every 
virtue and every noble habit disappeared; no 
shining light; none ashamed of their vices.” 


Savonarola. 
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We find in his youthful productions, 
says Villari, “both vigor and poetic 
talent, but united with negligence 
of form.” Later in life, he wrote nu- 
merous spiritual lauds, composed for 
the purpose of counteracting and 
taking the place of the degrading 
carnival songs in vogue under the 
Medici. <As poetry, they possess no 
— merit, Villari mentions sev- 
eral of his canzoni, written when he 
was a young man, and cites one in 
praise of S. Catherine of Negri, in 
three long stanzas of fifteen lines each, 
in which he finds great delicacy and 
exquisite tenderness of feeling. He 
also refers to some of his Latin com- 
positions modelled on the Psalms, 
which are eminently poetical. In 
one of them, he celebrates the praises 
of God, saying: “I sought thee 
everywhere, but found thee not. I 
asked the earth, Art thou my God ? 
and I was answered, Thou deceivest 
thyself: I am not thy God. I asked 
the air, and was answered, Ascend 
still higher. I asked the sky, the sun, 


the stars, and they all answered me, 
He who made me out of nothing, he 
is God; he fills the heavens and the 


earth ; 
I ,ord, 


he is in thy heart. I then, O 
sought thee far off, 
wast near. asked my 


and thou 
y eyes if thou 
hadst — by tl 
answered, 


them, and they 
asked the 


e know colors only. I 

ear, and was answered that 

it knew sound only. ‘The senses, 

then, O Lord, knew thee not; thou 

hast entered into my soul, thou art 

in my heart, and thou makest mani- 

fest thyself to me when I am perform- 
ing w orks of charity. 

Owing to his terribly earnest de- 
nunciation of pagan excesses in poet- 
ry and painting, and his indignation 
at their imitation by Christians, 
Savonarola has been held up as the 
enemy of both poets and poetry, and 
this even in his own day. ‘To this 
charge he replied in his work on 
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The. Division and Utility of all the 
Sciences, one part of which treats of 
poetry. We select a few of its points. 
He begins: ‘ 

‘* It never éntered my mind to say a word 
in condemnation of the art of poetry. I 
condemned solely the abuse which many 
had made of it, although I have been 
calumniated on that account by many 
persons, both in speaking and writing. 

. . The essence of poetry is to be found 

in philosophy. If any one believe that 
the art of poetry teaches us only dactyls 
and spondees, long and short syllables, 
and the ornaments of speech, he has cer- 
tainly fadlen into a great mistake. 
The object of poetry is to persuade by 
means of that syllogism called an exam- 
ple, expressed with elegance of language, 
so as to convince and, at the same time, 
to delight us. And as our soul has su- 
preme delight in song and harmony, the 
ancients contrived the measures of versi- 
fication, that, by such means, men might 
be more readily excited to virtue. 
measure is mere form ; and the poet may 
produce a poem without metre and with- 
out verse. This, in fact, is the case in 
the Holy Scriptures, in which our Lord 
makes true poetry consist in wisdom; 
true eloquence in the spirit of truth; 
hence, our minds are not occupied with the 
outward letter, but are filled with the 
spirit.” . . . He then goes on to denounce 
“a fallacious race of pretended poets, who 
know no better than to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Grecks and Romans; keep 
to the same form, the same metre ; invoke 
the same gods, nor venture to use any 
other names or words than those they 
find in the ancients. . . . This is not only 
a false poetry, but one most pernicious to 
youth. We find the heathens themselves 
condemning such pocts. Did not Plato 
himself declare that a law ought to be 
passed to expel those poets from the city 
who, by the allurements of the most cor- 
rupting verses, contaminate everything 
with vile lusts and moral degradation ? 
What, then, are our Christian princes 
about? Why do they not issue a law to 
‘expel from their cities not only these 
false poets, but their works also, and all 
the works of ancient authors who have 
written on libidinous subjects and praise 
false gods? It would be well if all such 
works were destroyed, and none were 
allowed to remain except such as excite 
40 virtuous conduct.” 


But. 
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It is on such passages as these 
that Savonarola’s enemies base their 
charges of enmity to poetry, etc. 
‘Fhe charges are unfounded. His 
gsthetic - opinions were in harmony 
with the purest principles of art, and 
his sense of the true and the bean- 
tiful was always acute. “In what 
does beauty consist ?” he asks, in one, 
of hissermons, “ In colors ?«No. In 
figures? No. Beauty results from 
harmony in all the parts and colors, 
This applies to composite subjects; 
in simple subjects, beauty is in light. 
Look at the sun and the stars—their 
beauty is in light; behold the spirits 
of the blessed—light constitutes their 
beauty; raise your thoughts to the 
Almighty—he is light and is beauty 
itself. The beauty of man and wo- 
man is greater and more perfect the 
nearer it approaches to the primary 
Beauty. But what, then, is this beau- 
ty? Itis a quality resulting from a 
due proportion and harmony between 
the several members and parts of the 
body. You would never say that a 
woman was handsome because she 
had a fine nose and pretty hands; 
but when her features harmonize. 
Whence comes this beauty ? Inquire, 
and you will find it is from the soul.” 

Addressing himself to women, he 
said: “Ye women who glory in 
your ornaments, in your head-dress- 
es, in your hands, I tell you that you 
are all ugly! Would you see true 
beauty ? Observe a devout person, 
man or woman, in whom the Spirit 
dwells—observe such an one, I say, 
while in the act of prayer, when the 
countenance is suffused with divine 
beauty, and the prayer is over. You 
will then see the beauty of God re- 
flected in that face, and a counte- 
nance almost angelic.” 

We have thus endeavored, in refer- 
ring to Savonarola’s acquirements, 
and by presenting him to our readers 
in a variety of mental aspects, to 
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convey some idea of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and esthetic sides of _his 
character, in order that, as the story 
of his life and the account of the ex-* 
citing incidents with which it is filled 
progress in our pages, they maybe the 
better able to appreciate his action 
by at least a partial knowledge of 
hjs spiritual constitution and mental 
resources.» We resume, then, the 
thread of our narrative. 


THE SERMON AT BOLOGNA, 


Savonarola. preached his usual 
course of Lenten sermons in 1493, 
not at Florence, but at Bologna. His 
correspondence with his _ brother 
' friars at S. Mark’s during his ab- 
sence shows that he had gone there 
unwillingly, and it-is hence supposed 
that Piero de’ Medici had brought 
about his absence through. orders 
from his superiors at Milan and at 
Rome. ‘The friar confined — his 


preaching to subjects of doctrine and 


morals, and at the outset attracted 
but little public attention. The 
beaux esprits set him down as “a 
poor simpleton, a preacher for wo- 
men ”"—nomo semplice e predicatore da 
donne. But his animation and sin- 
cerity were contagious, and hearers 
soon came in crowds. The tyrant 
Giovanni Bentivoglio then ruled Bo- 
logna, and his wife, an Orsini, appear- 
ed at all the sermons, entering late, 
and followed by a large retinue of 
gentlemen, pages, and ladies—gen¢i/- 
donne e damszielle. ‘The silent rebuke 
of stopping short in his sermon until 
the disturbance thus caused had 
subsided was tried by the preacher 
several times in vain. He then re- 
ferred to the disedification given by 
such interruptions, and mildly re- 
quested that ladies who came to 
hear the sermon should endeavor to 
be present at its beginning. In re- 
sponse, the haughty woman made a 
point of continuing the annoyance 
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with offensive and increased ostenta- 
tion, until one morning, when thus 
breaking in upon the friar while in 
all the fervor of his discourse, his 
patience gave way, and he Cried out: 
Ecco, ecco il demonio che viene ad in- 
terrompere wl verbo di Dio—* Behold 
the demon who comes to interrupt 
the word of God!” All the blood of 
all the Orsinis boiled over at this pub- 
lic insult, A reigning princess to be 
thus treated by a mere frate/ As 
the story runs, she ordered two of 
her attendants to slay him in: the 
pulpit; but whether their coufage 
failed them, or -the crowd would not 
permit them to reach,the friar, they 
did not carry out their order. Still 
enraged, she sent two other satellites 
to his cell, where Savonarola received 
them with such dignity and, impres- 
sive calmness that their resolution 
oozed away, and they said with great 
respect: “Our lady has sent us to 
your reverence to know if you had 
need of anything.” To which 
suitable and courteous reply being 
made, they were dismissed, In his 
closing sermon at Bologna, the 
preacher announced: “‘This eve- 
ning I shall depart for Florence with 
my slender staff and wooden flask, 
and I shall sleep at Pianoro. If any 
person want aught of me, let him 
come before I set out. JAZy death is 
not to be celebrated at Bologna, but 
elsewhere.” 

The legend runs that it was on 
this journey, when near to Florence, 
that Savonarola, unable to take any 
food and broken with fatigue, sank 
by the roadside, powerless to go 
further. Quickly there came to him 
the vision of an unknown man, who, 
giving him strength, accompanied 
him to the city gate, and disappear- 
ed, saying: “ Remember that thou 
doest that for which thou hast been 
sent by God.” Each reader will de- 
cide for himself as to the degree of 
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credibility to be attached to such a 
legend. Certain it is, nevertheless, 
that Savonarola himself and many 
men of the strongest minds of that 
day fully believed in it.* 
INDEPENDENCE OF S. MARK’S. 

On his return to Florence 
spring ef 1493, Savonarola found a 
worse state of things than he had 
left on his departure. The rule of 
Piero de’ Medici was rapidly becom- 
ing every day less tolerable, and the 
discontent of the people more mark- 
ed and bitter. One thing, however, 
the people knew well. It was that 
Savonarola was their friend. Piero 
de’ Medici was also perfectly. aware 
of it, and, as he had the power, might 
at any moment through his influence 
have the Dominican prior ordered 
away to Milan by his superiors in 
Lombardy or Rome, as the Tuscan 
convents formed one province 
those of L 


in the 


with 
This union had 
brought about some fi 
before by reason of the depopula- 
tion of the ‘Tuscan convents from the 
plague. As this state of things had 
to exist, and the 
vents were again full, it occurred to 
Savonarola to seek the restoration of 
the Tuscan convents to their original 
condition of an independent pro- 
vince. In his management of this 
important and difficult piece of prac- 
tical busi there nothing 
whatever of the visionary monk, 
and he set to work with all his energy 
to carry out a measure in which he 
felt that the purity and elevation of 
his order and the liberties of the 
Florentine people were at stake. 
The authorization for the measure he 


ombardy. 


been fty years 


long combed con- 


iness, was 


*A precisely similar vision is described by 
Christopher Columbus as having appeared to 
him in America when he was abandoned by all 
his companions. The letter in which he speaks 
of this vision is given by the rationalist Libri 
in his Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques, and 
he justly describes itas one of the most eloquent 
in Italian literature. 


desired must of course come from 
Rome, and, in order to obtain it, he 
sent thither two of his friars, Ales- 
sandro Rinuccini, a member of one 
of the most families of 
Florence, and Domenico da Pescia. 
The latter in particular was unre- 
servedly devoted to his prior, ardent 
in his admiration of him, and fully 
persuaded that he was a prophet 
sent by God. On 
destination, they 
midable opposition. 
Lombards, 


illustrious 


arriving at th 
} 
A 


encountere 
Not only 
but the King of Naples. 
the republic of Genoa, the D kes of 
Milan and Ferrara, and Bentivoglio 
of Bologna, all joined in striving for 
the defeat of the petition. 
enough—and it is 
historians as an evidence of his 
lous mind and inattention to s 
matters— Piero de’ Medici had 
persuaded to favor a measure 
which the main object was 

. Mark’s and its prior from his au- 
thority. In fact, Savonarola could 
advanced a step 
probation, inasmuch 


menti one 


“i e 
ve 


obtaini 


not without 
1g his ay 
as the application of the convent as 
made could not be to be 


presented without the approbation 


allowed 


of the Florentine 
bringing 


government. 
this important suc 
Savonarola had the assistance 
of Philip Valori, and John, Cardina 
de’ Medici, a brother of Piero 
afterwards became Pope Le 
While at Rome, the general of 
Dominicans and Cardinal Ca 
of .Naples warmly supported 
Nevertheless, the two friars of S. 
Mark’s who had been sent to Rome 
were dispirited by the formidable 
aspect of the opposition they there 
encountered, and wrote to their prior 
that success was impossible, and he 
must give up all hope of carrying 
his point. Savonarola’s reply was: 
“Away with doubts! Stand firm, 
and you will be victorious; the Lord 


’ 
about 


cess, 


nim, 
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scatters the councils of the nations, 
and casts the designs of princes to 
the ground.” In a consistory of the 
22d of May, the Tuscan question 
came up, but the pope refused to 
approve the brief, and dismissed the 
consistory until the following day. 
All the cardinals departed with the 
exception of Caraffa, who took the 
liveliest interest in the success of the 
measure, and had a strong personal 
influence with Alexander VI. They 
entered into a friendly conversation, 
which the cardinal produc- 
ed the brief, and asked the pope to 
With a smile, he declined ; 
when, presuming on his personal fa- 
miliarity, and in a half-jesting man- 
Caraffa the pontifical 
ring from the pope’s finger, and seal- 
ed the brief. Just then, in hot haste, 
came in fresh and stronger remon- 
from Lombardy, but the 
pope replied that it was too late— 
“What is done is done”; 
would hear no more of it. 


forin 
Quilias 


} 
took 


ner, 


strances 
and he 


Savonarola’s first care was to re- 
form and strengthen the discipline of 
his convent, and it was at this junc- 
ture that he brought it back to the 
original rule of poverty established 
by the founder of the order, as we 
have already stated. ‘Then followed 
the enforcement of the strictest per- 
sonal economy, the acquisition and 
practice of useful arts by the monks 
whereby to earn their livelihood, and 
the study of the oriental languages. 
In all his conventual reforms, the 
new prior taught by example as 
much as by precept. His monks 
saw that he inculcated no principle 
of which he was not a living model. 
Sober in his diet, ascetic in all his 
habits, of an application to study 
that seemed to know no fatigue, he 
inspired all by his labor and self- 
denial, In all the whole convent, the 


humblest monk was not more poorly 


clad than his prior. No cell so na- 
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ked, no pallet so hard, as his. Rigid 
with others, he was severe with him- 
self. Numerous candidates present- 
ed themselves for admission to the 
Convent of S. Mark, which was now 
the admiration of all Tuscany. The 
sons of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies in Florence sought to become 
inmates of S. Mark’s, and the Rucellai, 
the Salviati, the Albizzi, the Strozzi, 
and even the Medici, pressed into 
the narrow limits of the crowded 
convent, in order to receive at the 
hands of Savonarola the robe of S. 
Dominic. Additional buildings were 
absolutely necessary, and those of 
the Sapienza were obtained—the 
same that were a few years since 
used for the stables of the grand 
duke. 

Under the brief lately obtained 
from Ronie, the Dominican convents 
of Fiesole, Prato, and Bibbiena, and 
the two hospices of the Maddalena, 
asked for reception into the Tuscan 
congregation under Savonarola’s au- 
thority, and were admitted. Even 
the friars of order, the 
Camaldoli, were desirous of uniting 


another 


themselves with S. Mark’s, in order to 
be under the rule of Savonarola ; but 
he could not accede to their request, 
for want of authority. All this suc- 
cess and honor did not in the slight- 
est degree affect his character. If, 
during his career, he manifested pride 
and daring, it was towards the great 
and powerful. In private life, and 
in the interior of his convent, he was 
to the end the same 
humble brother the 
known as Fra Girolamo. 


gentle and 
monks had 


ADVENT, 1493. 


It was natural, under the circum- 
stances, that the Superior of the 
Tuscan Congregation of Dominicans, 
the preacher whose predictions had 
been so wonderfully verified, the ex- 
emplary monk who had been called 
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to the bedside of the dying Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, should enter upon 
the delivery of his course of Advent 
sermons for 1493 with increased 
confidence and far greater freedom 
of speech than the comparatively un- 
known Fra Girolamo had ever mani- 
fested. His audiences grew daily 
more numerous, and crowds awaited 
for hours his coming. ‘The twenty- 
five sermons of this course were 
on the Seventy-third Psalm (Quam 
Bonus). His principal topics were 
the unhappy and ruinous condition 
of the church, the immoral lives of 
the Italian princes and many of the 
higher clergy, approaching punish- 
ments, and the desire of all good men 
to stem the rising tide of aepravity. 
We have already cited the passages 
(* They tickle the ears with Aristotle, 
etc.,” and “ In the houses of the great 
prelates”) in which he denounces 
the clergy and hierarchy; and he 


thus describes the princes of Italy: - 


“These wicked princes are sent as a 
punishment for the sins of their sub- 
jects ; they are truly a great snare for 
souls; their palaces and halls are the 
refuge of all the beasts and monsters 
of the earth, and are a shelter for 
caitiffs and for every kind of wicked- 
ness, Such men resort to their courts 
because there they find the means 
and the excitements to give vent to 
all their evil passions. There we find 
the wicked counsellors who devise 
new burdens and new impests for 
sucking the blood of the people; 
there we find the flattering philoso- 
phers and poets who, by a thousand 
stories and lies, trace the genealogy 
of those wicked princes from the 
gods; and, what is still worse, there 
we find priests who adopt the same 
language. That, my brethren, is the 
city of Babylon, the city of the 
foolish and the impious, the city 
which the Lord will destroy.” 

And then, after speaking sharply 
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of a superfluity of golden mitres 
and golden chalices, he adds: “ But 
dost thou know what I would say ? 
In the primitive church, there were 
wooden chalices and golden prelates ; 
but now the church has golden chal- 
ices and wooden prelates. . . .” 

“What doest thou, O Lord? Why 
slumberest thou? Arise and take the 
church out of the hands of the devil, out 
of the hands of tyrants, out of the hands 
of wicked prelates. Hast thou forgotten 
thy church? Dost thou not love her? 
Hast thou no care for her? We are be- 
come, O Lord, the opprobrium of the 
nations. Lurks are masters of Constan- 
tinople. We are become tributaries of in- 
fidels. O Lord God! thou hast dealt 
with us as an angry father; thou hast 
banished us from thee ; hasten the punish- 
ment and the scourge, that there may 
be a speedy return tothee. LZffunde iras 
tuas in gentes— Pour out thy wrath upon 
the nations.’ Be not scandalized, my 
brethren, by these words ; rather consider 
that, when the good wish for punishment, 
it is because they wish to see evil driven 
away, and the blessed reign of Jesus 
Christ triumphant throughout the world. 
We have now no other hope left us, un- 
less the sword of the Lord threatens the 
earth.” 

THE DELUGE. 

In Lent, 14.94, Savonarola resumed 
his preaching in a course of ser- 
mons which, as published, have been 
entitled Sermons on LNoe’s Ark 
(Prediche sopra l’Arca di Noé). \t 
was, in fact, a continuation of the 
expounding of Genesis begun in 
1490.’ The impression produced by 
them upon his auditors was very great. 
All the biographers unite in describ- 
ing how the people were carried 
away, the wonder he excited, and 
how marvellously ail that was fore- 
told came to pass. His Advent ser- 
mons had dwelt on the near ap- 
proach of punishments—a coming 
deluge of calamities—and he now 
constructs a mystical ark in which all 
may take refuge. He prophesied 
the approach of a new Cyrus who 
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should conquer Italy without resist- 
ance. Atlength, on Easter morning, 
his ark being completed, he invited 
all to hasten to enter it with the 
virtues which distinguish Christians ; 
“ The time will come when the ark 
will be closed, and many will repent 
that they had not entered therein.” 
Thus the short chapter of Genesis 
relating to the ark occupied the 
whole of Lent,.and he resumed the 
subject in the month of September 
following. On the twenty-first day of 
that month, he was to expound the 
seventeenth verse, relating, to the 
Deluge. 

‘ The Dome of Florence was crowd- 
ed. All waited for the sermon in 
anxiety and excitement, but atten- 
tive and motionless. Mounting the 
pulpit, and surveying the multitude 
in impressive silence for a few mo- 
ments, he thundered out: “ And be- 
hold, I, even I, do bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth.” <A thmill of 


terror convulsed the vast assemblage. 


Pico di Mirandola relates that a 
cold shiver ran through all his bones, 
and that the hairs of his head stood 
on end; and Savonarola has record- 
ed that he was profoundly moved. 
That very day the news had arrived 
thata horde of foreign troops were 
descending the Alps to conquer 
Italy, and popular credulity made 
their numbers countless, invincible in 
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arms, gigantic, cruel, and ferocious. 
“ Having, before the arrival of the 
King of France, just closed the ark, 
these sermons caused such terror, 
alarm, sobbing, and tears, that every 
one passed through the streets with- 
out speaking, more dead than alive.” 
(M/S. history in Magliabecchian 1ib- 
rary.) Terror there was indeed. Italy 
was helpless. There was neither na- 
tion nor national army. The princes 
were defenceless, and the whole 
country must fall an easy prey to the 
invader. Men saw rivers of blood 
before them. What. could save 
them? All rushed to Savonarola, 
imploring counsel and help. He 
alone could succor them. All his 
words had been verified. All those 
whose deaths he foretold had gone 
to their graves. Punishment threat- 
ened had begun. The sword of the 
Lord had indeed descended upon 
the earth. Not only the people 


flocked about him, but the graver 


men and magistrates of Florence 
asked his counsel, and his admirers 
and adherents became in a moment, 
as if by magic, the rulers of the 
city. 

Here may be said to terminate 
the monastic life of Savonarola, and, 
in order to follow his career, we must 
with him quit the cloister, and ac- 
company him among the people of 
Florence down in the public places. 
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MADAME AGNES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS 
CHAPTER XIV. 
PERHAPS PROPHETIC 


It was the first time for many weeks _ speak to her, but said, in a frank, na- 
that Louis had met Eugénie alone. tural tone: “ You have been to s 
He felt greatly excited, and natu- my patient; she spoke of you y 
rally said to himself: “Ought I to terday.” ; 
manifest any appearance of avoiding “Yes, mademoiselle; I have 
her? ... Or, on the contrary, shall come from there. I do not 
I keep on? Any avoidance might she will need our assistance 
make her think unfavorably of me. Poor woman, or rather, hap] 
. .. But would it be pouient to man, she is at last going to re 
speak to her? .. .” 


S. 


While thus de- the reward she so well deserves! 
bating with himself, he looked at But how many others there are 
Eugénie as she advanced towards to be aided when she is gone! 
him, handsome and dignified as ever, There is so much wretched 
and as calm as he was agitated. whichever way we turn! 

He still kept on, yielding to an irre- were only more like you, maden 
sistible attraction without bringing _ selle, to look after the poor!” 
himself to an account for it. As he “And you also, monsieu 
advanced, he recalled how Frangoise father has told me something of 
had praised her. “That dear wo- plans. I will not speak of my 
man,” he said, “could have no inte- proval: my approbation is of 
rest in deceiving me. A soul so value; but I assure you they p 
upright and pure could only tell the me. Above all, I hope you y 
truth, And who has had a better allow yourself to be discouraged 
opportunity of knowing Mlle. Eugé- difficulties you are likely to 
nie? ... Well, I must hale this with.” , 
unique girl a little more!... I “T hope, with the help of G 
will speak to her! . . . IL have judg- overcome them, mademoisell 
ed her too severely. I must learn the efforts of an isolated ind 
her real nature. I must show her like myself are of little 

what I am. She has, I am sure, cially when one has had 
conceived some suspicion about me_ experience and is no rich 


which she may already regret. At These words were uttered 


all events, my line of conduct here tone of frankness and simplicity t 
is plainly marked out. Iam resolv- produced a lively impression on Eu- 
ed to regain her esteem, and obtain génie. “If he is sincere in what | 
her assistance in the good I am says,” said she to herself, “my 
doing, in order that it may be done picions about him are unjust ; 
more effectually and speedily. Now this frankness and simplicity of man- 
isthe time tomake the attempt! ...” ner are perhaps subtle means 
As he said this to himself, he blinding my eyes.” She therefi 
met Eugénie. She did not appear at remained on her guard. “ 
all embarrassed as he advanced to  monsieur, it is not money alone 
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should give the poor! What they 
need, above all, is advice, which you 
are much better fitted to give than I 
who have had no experience of life.” 

There was a tinge of irony in these 
Jast words that did not escape Louis, 
put he pretended not to observe it. 

“J do not think,” said he, “ that 
I have had as much experience as 
you suppose, mademoiselle. How- 
ever, a Christian seeks aid from a 
different source than the insufficient 
arsenal of human experience.. What 
we should, above all, remind the poor 
of, what we should induce them to 
love, are the precepts of religion 
which they may have forgotten and 
no longer practise for want of know- 
ing their value.” 

“You are very pious, it seems, 
monsieur,” she said, in a slight tone 
of raillery. 

“JT must put an end to this,” said 
Louis to himself. ‘ She seems to re- 
gard me as a hypocrite. I will 
prove to her I am not. If she re- 
fuses to believe me, her persistency in 
such odious and unjust suspicions will 
redound to her own injury.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, “I am 
not very pious, but I desire to be so, 
so again, for I 
mother lived, 
She was taken away too soon for my 
good, for I had need of her counsels 
and guidance. I have realized it 
You have doubtless had an 
account of my life. It may be sum- 
med up in three words: folly, de- 
spair, and return to God. I 
not pledge my word that 
is irrevocable: I have given too 
many proofs of weakness to rely on 
myself. God, who has brought me 


or rather to become 


was as long as my 


smre t 
since : 


dare 
this return 


back to himself, can alone give me 
the necessary strength to remain 
faithful to him. But if I cannot 
promise ever to falter again, I can at 
least venture to declare that my con- 
version is sincere—so sincere that, 
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having lost all I had, I regard this 
loss as extremely fortunate, for it 
was, in God’s providence, the means 
of leading me back to the faith. 
Such a benefit can be too 
dearly purchased !” 

Louis kept his eyes fastened on 
Eugénie as he spoke. She looked 
up more than once; the expression 
of his face and the tone of his voice 
were so evidently those of an honest 
man, that she felt ail her doubts give 
way. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, “I do not 
know as I should reproach myself 
for what I said with regard to your 
piety, though I perceive it 
wounded you, for it has led: to 
explanation on your part which . . 

“ Which has made me happy,” was 
what Eugénie was about to say, but 
she stopped quite confused as she 
bethought herself of the interpreta- 
tion he might give to her words. 

Louis comprehended her embar- 
rassment; he saw her fears, and 
came to her aid. “Which you 
thought necessary, mademoiselle,” 
suggested he. “I can understand 
that. It is rather a rare phenome- 
non to see a young man pass from 
dissipation to piety.” 

Eugénie immediately recovered 
her usual serenity. “ Well, monsieur,” 
said she, “now I know your inten- 
tions and projects; I assure you my 
mother and myself will second them 
as much as is in our power. What 
is there we can do? 

“Tell me what charitable offices 
you like the least, mademoiselle, or 
what you find too difficult to per- 
form.” 

“That is admirable! We have 
often longed for a representative, a 
substitute, who could effect what we 
were unable to do. But how can 
we otherwise aid you ?” 

“You are kind enough, then, to 
allow me to be the medium of your 


never 


has 


an 
” 
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alms. It i$ a pleasant office to re- 
ceive contributions for the benefit of 
others, especially from people as be- 
nevolent as you, mademoiselle. I 
accept the post with lively gratitude, 
and will at once ask you for some 
good books for the library I have 
established for the workmen,” 

“T will bring you twenty volumes 
to-morrow that are of no use to me, 
and are exactly what you want.” 

Louis and Eugénie then separated. 
The interview was short, but it led 
to the very points which enabled 
them to study and appreciate each 
other better than they could have 
done in two hours in a sa/on. 

That evening, Louis appeared to 
his workmen more cheerful and so- 
cial than usual. He was at last sure 
of gaining Eugénie’s esteem, With- 
out acknowledging it to himself, he 
already loved her to such a degree 
that he was extremely desirous of re- 
vealing himself to her under an aspect 
more and more favorable. This is 
loving worthily and heartily. 

As to Eugénie, when she entered 
the presence of the poor woman she 
went to visit, she could not resist the 
desire of speaking again of Louis. An 
instinctive, perhaps superstitious, feel- 
ing made her believe, as well as he, 
that this woman, who was dying in 
so pious a frame of mind after so 
heroic a life, could not be mistaken 
in her opinion. “So pure a soul 
ought to be able to read clearly the 
hearts of those around her,” she said 
to herself. 

“Has M. Beauvais been here 
to-day, Mére Frangoise ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. I am glad 
you spoke of him. I do not expect 
to see him again in this world, and 
was so taken up with a favor I had 
to ask him that I forgot to express 
my gratitude for all his kindness to 
me. Every day he has brought me 
something new; but that is the least 
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of his benefits. I particularly wished 
to express my thanks for all the good 
he has done me by his conversation, 
Ah! mademoiselle, how I wish you 
could hear him speak of God, ‘the 
misery of this world, and the joys of 
heaven! If I die happy, it is owing 
to him. Before he came to see me, 
I was afraid of death. However 
poor we may be, we cling to life so 
strongly! . . . Thanks to him, I now 
feel I cannot die too soon. ... I 
have told M. le Curé all this, and he 
made me promise to pray for one 
who has so successfully come to his 
aid. When I reach heaven, I shall 
pray for him and for you, mademoi- 
selle. You have both been so kind 
to me. Promise to tell him all this.” 

This testimony, so spontaneous 
and heart-felt, from a dying person, 
with regard to Louis’ goodness and 
piety, and this union of their names 
in the expression of her gratitude, 
produced a profound and lasting 
impression on the tender, romantic 
soul of Eugénie. All the way home 
she dwelt on what had occurred. She 
began to reproach herseif for her 
suspicions—suspicions now vanished. 
It was not that she loved Louis, or 
even had an idea she might love 
him, but her noble mind had a horror 
of the injustice she had been guilty 
of towards an innocent and unfortu- 
nate man, “I will repair it,” she 
said to herself, “ by faithfully keeping 
the promise I made him.” 

That very evening, she spoke of 
Louis to her father and mother, re- 
peating the conversation she had had 
with him, and expressing a wish to 
co-operate in the good work he was 
undertaking. “ Itis a work in which 
we cannot refuse our sympathy,” she 
said, “ for its object is to ameliorate 
the condition of our workmen—a 
question that has preoccupied us all 
for a long time.” 

Eugénie’s object in this was to 
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induce her parents to express their 
opinion of Louis. She particularly 
wished to ascertain Mr. Smithson’s 
sentiments. He was almost an in- 
fallible judge, in his daughter’s estima- 
tion, and therefore it was with sincere 
deference she awaited his reply. It 
was the first time she had forced him 
to give his opinion of Louis, or that 
there had ever been any serious 
question concerning him in the family 
circle. 

“My child,” said Mr. Smithson, 
“M. Louis means well, I think. He 
seems to be a considerate person, or 
at least tries to be. I approve of 
your wish to aid him in collecting a 
library ; but, if he proposes your join- 
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ing him in any other benevolent 
enterprise, you must consult me be- 
fore coming to any decision. This 
young man, I say, has good qualities, 
but he is a little enthusiastic. His 
ardor just now needs moderating ; 
after a while, it may be necessary to 
revive it. Let him goon. We will 
aid him when we can be of ser- 
vice, but must be a little on our 
guard.” 

The oracle had spoken. Eugénie 
reflected on what had been said. It 
was evident that Louis inspired her 
father with some distrust. Mr. 
Smithson, according to his habit, left 
his wife and daughter at an early 
hour to work in his office. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A QUESTION, 


EvuGENIE, being left alone with her 
mother, resolved to obtain, if possi- 
ble, some light on the question her 
father’s words had excited in her 
mind. She felt anxious to know 
why he distrusted Louis. He was 
now a subject of interest to her. 
This was not all: she had begun by 
judging him unfavorably ; then she 
reversed her opinion. Now she had 
come to the point of wishing to re- 
pair her secret wrongs against him 
without his being aware of it... . 
But should she carry out her wish, 
or, on the contrary, return to her 
past antipathy? ... On the one 
hand was the impression left by her 
interview with Louis; on the other, 
the depressing state of doubt produc- 
ed by her father’s reticence. She 
was one of those persons who prefer 
certainty to doubt, whatever it may 
be. ‘ My mother must be aware of 
my father’s real sentiments,” she said 
to herself; “I will ask her.” Na- 
thing was easier, Mme. Smithson and 
» her daughter lived on a footing of 
affectionate equality that I do not 
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exactly approve of, but which ex- 
cludes all restraint. 

“ Mother,” said Eugénie, “ give 
me a sincere reply to what I am go- 
ing to ask. What do you think of 
M. Louis ?” 

“You are greatly interested in 
this M. Louis, then? You talk of 
nothing else this evening. What is 
the reason? Hitherto you have 
paid no attention to him.” 

“Yes; I am interested in him. I 
have been studying him. You know 
I have a mania for.deciphering every- 
body. Well, he is still an enigma. 
Yet I am sure of one thing: he isa 
man to be thoroughly esteemed or 
despised, not half-way. In a word, 
he is that rare thing—a character. 
Only, is he a noble or a contempt- 
ible character? . . . The question is 
a serious one. I wish to solve it, 
but cannot with the light I now 
have.” 

“Well done! here is some more 
of your customary exaggeration! 
Of what consequence is it, my dear, 
what he is? He has come here for 
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well-known reasons. Your father 
was tired of attending to all the de- 
tails of the manufactory, and em- 
ploys him to take charge of essential 
though secondary duties. He pays 
him a very high salary—too high, in 
my estimation—but he is pleased, 
delighted with his aptitude and ac- 
tivity ; that is all I care for.” 

“Excuse me, that is not enough 
forme. I repeat: M. Louis is differ- 
ent from most men, mother. He is 
a man, and the rest are only puppets.” 

“Really! I should not have sus- 
pected it. He seems to me quite 
commonplace.” 

* But not to me.” 

* What can you see in him so re- 
markable ?” 

“He has, or at least appears to 
have, an elevation of mind and con- 
stancy of purpose that are striking.” 

“Why, my dear, you make me 
laugh. Really, if all the gentlemen 
you see would only adapt themselves 
a little to your humor, there is not 
one you could not turn into a hero 
of romance.” 

“Not at all. The proof is that 
I have hitherto only seen men un- 
worthy of any serious consideration. 
When did I ever acknowledge I had 
found a man of character such as I 
would like to see? .. .” 

“And you think M. Louis this 
white blackbird ?”* 

“JT really do.” 

“Well, I confess you astonish me. 
I never should have dreamed of 
your noticing him. Perhaps you 
have taken a fancy to him.” 

“ Mother, we are accustomed to 
think aloud before each other. I do 
not fancy him—understand that—in 
the least. I do not even believe I 
ever could fancy him. ‘This does 
not prevent me from thinking him, as 
I said, different from other men. 
Whether in good or ill, he differs 
from young men of his age. But is 
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he better or worse ?—that is the 
question—a serious one I would like 
to have answered. ‘Till to-day, | 
have thought him worse.” 

“It is not possible! ‘The poor fel- 
low has committed some errors, as | 
have told you. I certainly do not 
wish to palliate them, but we must 
not be more severe than God him- 
self: he always pardons.” 

“ Tt is not a question of his sins,” 

“What is the question, then? 


You keep me going from one 
prise to another this evening.” 
“ Tt is a question of knowing if he 
is the man he pretends to be—that 
is, one who has forsaken his errors, 
acknowledges he has gone astray, 


sur- 


repents, and resolves to live hence- 
forth in a totally different manner, 
If he is such a man; if he can resign 
himself courageously to his modest 
situation here, and, moreover, has 
the noble desire of comforting the 
afflicted, instructing the ignorant, 
and reclaiming those who have gone 
astray, I tell you M. Louis is 
worthy of the highest esteem; we 
ought to encourage and aid him 
with all our might. But if he is not 
the man I think—if these fine projects 
are only alure, an artful means . . .” 

“A means of doing what?... 
Goodness! Eugénie, you get bewil- 
dered with your fancies. Do you 
imagine he wishes to revolutionize 
the establishment, and supplant your 
father? .. .” 

“Let us not exaggerate things, 
I beg, mother. What I wished you 
to understand was a delicate point. 
I hoped you would guess it from a 
word. Come, have you no suspicion 
of what so greatly troubles me ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Indeed! . . . I am astonished. 
Well, may he not manifest all this 
zeal, and affect all these airs of dis- 
interested benevolence, to bring ¢ 
about a secret project ?” 
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«What one, I ask you again? 
When you go to dreaming impossi- 
bilities, you know I can never follow 
you. Explain yourself clearly.” 

" «Well, singe I am forced to call 
things by their right names, is he not 
aiming at my hand ?” 

«What a droll idea! ... Why, 
he has not a sou left! Everybody 
knows that. He spent his property 
in six or seven years, and has no- 
thing more to expect for a long time. 
So you believe he resolved to become 
religious, thinking that would be 
sufficient capital, in Mr. Smithson’s 
eyes, to obtain his daughter? I 
think he has too much sense to ima- 
gine anything so absurd ; especially 
to give it a serious thought.” 

“ But if he hoped to please me by 
thismeans? .. . towin my esteem, 
my good will, my affection? .. .” 

“ All romance that, my dear.” 

“But not impossible.” 

“I prefer to think, for my own 
peace of mind and your father’s, that 
things will turn out differently. 
We have never intended you to mar- 
ty a man without property. The 
idea of your having a husband who, 
instead of being wealthy, has squan- 
dered all he had, and might spend 
what you brought him! . . .” 

“Ah! I understand you: you do 
not think him sincere.” 

“I do not say that! He may be 
changed for the present, but who 
can be sure his conversion will be 
lasting ?” 

“It will if it is sincere; I am 
sure of that, for I have studied him. 
He possesses one quality which I 
either admire or detest, according to 
the use made of it: he has a strong 
will. He has been here a month, 
and, having nothing better to do, I 
have observed him, and have not 
discovered a single inconsistency in 
his conduct. He has always shown, 
exteriorly at least, the same love of 
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labor, the same desire of doing all 
the good he can, and the same un- 
assuming deportment. Either he is a 
man of rare excellence, or is uncom- 
monly artful. I wish I knew exact- 
ly what my father thinks of him.” 

“ And why this persistency in dis- 
covering a mystery of so little im- 
portance ?” 

“ Because I do not wish to despise 
M. Louis if he is worthy of esteem, 
and it would be wrong not to en- 
courage him in well-doing if he has 
entered on that path with a sincere 
heart. Besides, 1 regard what he has 
undertaken and all he wishes to do 
as admirable as it is useful. I had 
been wishing for such an attempt to 
be made here, and could not be better 
pleased than to see my idea so speed- 
ily realized. M. Louis is, in my eyes, 
either a saint or a hypocrite. I have 
no fancy for loving either the one or 
the other; but, if he is a saint, I should 
fee] like aiding him to a certain de- 
gree. After all, mother, is there any- 
thing in the world more desirable 
than to do good to those around us, 
especially when we are so situated 
as to make it a duty? Have you 
not often said so yourself ?” 

“ You are right, my dear Eugénie. 
I feel what you say, and approve of 
it. As I advance in years, I feel a 
constantly increasing desire of labor- 
ing for Almighty God, for whom I 
have hitherto done so little. You 
need not fear; neither your father 
nor I have any doubts as to M, 
Louis. Nothing we have observed 
or have been told leads us to think 
him a hypocrite. As you desire it 
so strongly, I will tell you your fa- 
ther’s secret opinion, but do not be- 
tray me. He only dislikes one thing 
in M. Louis: he is too devoted a 
Catholic, It is all in vain: we can- 
not induce your father to like our re- 
ligion. Catholics are too ardent 
every way, too superstitious, he says, 
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He distrusts the engineer because 
he thinks him overzealous, that is 
os o 

When Eugénie went to her cham- 

ber, she selected the books she wish- 
ed to contribute to Louis’ library, 
and then retired to rest, thinking of 
all the good that would now be done 
by him, as well as herself, in a place 
where want and every evil passion 
vere to be found. Her noble, ardent 
soul had at length found its sphere. 
Hitherto she had dreamed of many 
ways of giving a useful direction to 
her activity, each one more impracti- 
cable than the rest. 
was now open. Louis had pointed 
it out. Eugénie longed to become 
the benefactress of St. M Her 
imagination and her heart were 
pleased. It seemed to her as if she 
had become another being. She 
prayed that night with a fervor she 
had not felt for a long time. Then 
she fell into a reverie. In spite of 
herself, Louis’ image continually re- 
curred to her mind. Before she fell 
asleep, she murmured a prayer for 
poor Frangoise. Her name recalled 
the last words of that excellent wo- 
man: “In heaven, I shall pray for 
him and for you!” And circumstan- 
ces were tending that same day to 
link them together as the dying wo- 
man had joined their names in pray- 
er. There was something singular 
about this that struck Eugénie’s im- 
agination. “Can her words be pro- 
phetic ?” she said to herseif. So 
many strange things happen!... 
3ut this would be too much. He 
pleases me in no way except. . .” 
And she reviewed his good qualities, 
then blushed for attaching so much 
importance to the thought. 

The next morning, she went with 
the books she had selected the night 
before. Fanny accompanied her. 
Louis received her with the exquisite 
politeness he never laid aside but 
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with a cold reserve he had resolved 
to maintain towards her. | Their in- 
terview only lasted a few minutes, 
Fanny, who had been easy for some 
time, was greatly astonished when 
asked to accompany her mistress to 
the engineer’s office. Their conver- 
sation showed they had recently 
seen each other, but under what cir- 
cumstances she could not make out, 
All this redoubled her suspicions, 
On her way home with 
she remarked : 

‘That M. Louis is a charming 
young man; more so than I had 
supposed. What respect he showed 
mademoiselle! I am sure made- 
moiselle judges him with less severity 
than she did several weeks ago,” 

“T have never judged him witl 
severity,” replied Eugénie, with tha 
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lofty coolness which made those who 
did not know her accuse her of pride. 
“ Why should I judge M. Beauvais ? 
that is my father’s business.” 

Fanny returned to the assault: 
“ That is a queer notion of his 
wish to instruct all those ignorant 
people. Much good willit do them! 
The more they know, the more dan- 
gerous they will be! .. .” 

“ Fanny, you should address suc! 
observations to M. Louis or my 
father. It is they who have founded 
the library and school, and they in 
tend doing many other things 
out consulting you, I imagine.” 

“Common people sometimes give 
good advice.” 

“ But they should give it to those 
who need it. All this does not con- 
cern me, I tell you again.” 

“Q the deceitful girl!” said Fanny 
to herself when alone in her cham- 
ber that night. “I always said she 
would deceive me. Where could 
she have him ? 


wita 


seen . - Is she 
already in love with him? . 
is capable of it! But I will watch 


her narrowly, and, if it is not too late, 


she 
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will counteract her projects! I have 
a good deal to contend with, how- 
ever. This M. Louis is an artful 
fellow. And on the other hand, it is 
no easy matter to lead Mile. Eugé- 
nie. . . » L only hope she is not yet in 
love with him! ... If she were to 
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marry him instead of her cousin, I 
should go distracted... Poor Al- 
bert! if he knew what is going on 
here. Fortunately, I am on the spot 
to watch over his interests. And 
there is more reason than ever to be 
on the lookout.” 


XVI. 


LOVE WITHOUT HOPE. 


Louis came to see us as often as 
his occupations allowed. He made 
us a long call the very day after Eu- 
sénie gave him the books for his 
library, and seemed more excited 
than usual. He related his conver- 
sation with Mr. Smithson, and spoke 
of his pleasure at meeting Eugénie 
and regaining her good opinion by a 
frank explanation of his plahs and 
the motives by which he was influ- 
enced. 

“Well,” said Victor, “does she 
continue to please you ?” 

“ More than I wish.” 

“Why this regret ?” 

“It is only reasonable. My hap- 
piness is involved in being pleased 
with her.” 

“Come, I see we shall not be able 
to agree on this point.” 

“Yes, my dear friend; the more I 
reflect, the plainer it is that I ought 
not to become attached to her; at 
least, to make her aware of it, should 
such a misfortune happen. But I 
will not conceal it from you: I fear 
Talready love her. . . .” 

“You are decidedly tenacious in 
yoyr notions. Why do you torture 
yourself with scruples that are evi- 
dently exaggerated? . . .” 

“ All your friendly reasonings are 
of no avail. However disinterested 
my love might be, it would seem to 
her only the result of calculation ; 
this is enough to justify me in my 
apprehensions,” 


“TI cannot agree with you. Deli- 


cacy of sentiment is a noble thing, 
but it must not be carried to excess. 
I am willing you should conceal 
your love for her till you can prove 
it sincere; that is, not the result of 
calculation—I will go still further: 
till the time comes when they volun- 
tarily render homage to the noble- 
ness of your intentions. But when 
that day comes, and you see that 
Mile. Eugénie esteems and 
FOR sas 

“She will never love me.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Mlle. Smithson has rare qualities 
which make her the realization of all 
my dreams, but I see I am not pleas- 
ing to her. Before any change in 
her sentiments is possible, she will 
have another suitor with more to 
offer her than I, and without a past 
like mine to frustrate his hopes. He 
will please her, and I can only with- 
draw. Well, I confess I wish to re- 
serve one consolation for that day, 
feeble as it may be—the satisfaction 
of being able to say to myself: “She 
did not know I loved her.” 

“My poor friend, you take 
gloomy a view of the future.” 

“ Do not imagine my fears will re- 
sult in a dangerous melancholy. I 
realize more fully than you may sup- 
pose the: advantages of my present 
position. I might at this very mo- 
ment be in another world—a world 
of despair. ... To us Christians, 
such a thought is full of horror. In- 


stead of thai, I see the possibility of 


loves 


too 
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repairing the past, and of doing some 
good. When I compare my present 
life with that I was leading a year 
ago, the favorable contrast makes me 
happy! I had discarded the faith, 
lost the esteem of upright men, and 
given myself up to ignoble pleas- 
ures !—useless to the world, an object 
of disgust to myself. I had not the 
courage to look at myself as I was. 
How all thatis changed! How happy 
Ioughtto be! . . . But,no; the heart 
‘of man is at once weak and insati- 
able. At a time when I ought to be 
happy, I am so weak as to yield to 
a love I should have denied myself. 
If I cannot overcome it, it will be a 
source of new regret. I know there 
is one means of safety, or perhaps 
there is—that of flight. . . . But, no; 
I will not, I cannot thus ensure a 
selfish security. It would be coward- 
ly to recede before the noble work 
God has assigned me. ‘There is no 
doubt now as to my future usefulness 
at Mr. Smithson’s. I could not find 
elsewhere the same facilities for doing 
the good I long to effect. I will re- 
a ta 

“T will not assert it would be 
cowardly to leave, but a man as 
courageous as you are and have 
need to be ought to remain at his 
post at whatever cost. Like you, I 
believe that is the post to which God 
himself has called you.” 

“TI shall remain. ... You can- 
not imagine how happy I am there 
when my heart isnot agitated. Pro- 
visions are dear this year, and we 
have quite a number of hands forced 
by want to leave Paris. These two 
things combined have produced un- 
usual demoralization among the men 
we employ. Some give themselves 
up to drunkenness by way of relief; 
others, listening to the evil sugges- 
tions of hunger, conceive an inward 
hatred against those who are rich. 
There are a few ringleaders, and a 
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good many disaffected men, all ready 
to yield to the most criminal propos- 
als. Mr. Smithson is aware of this, 
and therefore fully approves of my 
plan for the amelioration of so mixed 
aset. I must do him the justice to 
acknowledge he has been generous, 
His wife and daughter are still more 
so. I shall therefore remain as long 
as I can. I only beseech God for 
one favor—to bless my efforts, and 
give me the courage necessary to 
make the great sacrifice if it be re- 
qurcd,...”* 

“Ah! then you really love Mlle. 
Smithson. I thought at the most 
you were only afraid of loving her.” 

“No; I will no longer keep this 
secret to myself; it is too great a 
burden to bear alone. Besides, this 
concealment would not be worthy 
of either of us. I was still in doubt 
this morning, but have since read the 
state of my heart moreclearly. And 
this is what enabled me to do so: 

*“T returned home from church 
this morning with Mlle. Eugénie and 
her mother. The church, you know, 
is a kilometre and a half from the 
mill, but the road is delightful. On 
coming out of church, Mme. Smith- 
son, who is an excellent woman, and 
quite pleasant and easy in her man- 
ners, invited me, as it were, to accom- 
pany them. Mlle. Eugénie at first 
remained apart with her waiting: 
maid, but still near enough to hear 
what we said. We first discussed the 
things suitable to give the poor, and 
the utility of familiar conversation 
with them in their houses. I express- 
ed a determination to perform ‘this 
act of charity as often as possible. 
I begged Mme. Smithson to mention 
the families she thought it advisable 
to visit in this way, as she knows 
them better than I. She promised 
to give me a list. Mlle. Eugénie 
then drew near, and said she would 
add afew names to it; then, taking a 
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part in the conversation, and even 
directing it with the grace she shows 
. in everything, she spoke in turn of 
charity, religion, and literature with 
an elevation of thought and in such 
beautiful language that it was a 
pleasure to listen to her. From time 
to time we stopped to look, now at 
one object, and then at another 

the large trees by the wayside, the 
bushes, or the cottages, Mlle. Smith- 
son found something charming to say 
of everything. We were half an hour 
in going a distance we might have 
accomplished in twenty minutes—a 
delightful half-hour, but it had its 
bitterness, as all my joys will hence- 
forth have. I see it is the will of 
God that I should expiate my 
offences. Like you, I am persuaded 
that the privilege of doing good—the 
most desirable of all privileges—is 
only to be purchased at the price of 
suffering.” , 

“Yes,” said Victor; “but at the 
price of what suffering? Who can 
assure you it is that of which you 
are thinking? . . . That is a secret 
known only to God.” 

“That is true, but I am sure I 
had to-day a foretaste of the suffering 
I allude to. She was there beside 
me—that beautiful young girl who 
would be a model of feminine excel- 
lence did she not lack one quality— 
piety—a piety more womanly, more 
profound, and more simple. She 
said many striking things—things 
that go straight to the heart: there 
was perfect sympathy between her 
soul and mine, but I watched over 
myself that I might not betray the 
admiration, the delight, the emotion, 
with which I listened to her! In 
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the expression of her eyes, tne tone 
of her voice, and whole manner, I 
could see, alas! how indifferent she 
was towards me; that she regarded 
me as her father’s agent—a mere em- 
ployé, worthy only of passing atten- 
tion.” 

“ How do you know? You are 
so accustomed to reading hearts 
that perhaps you take imagination 
for reality.” 

“TI do not think so... . She has 
changed towards me, I acknowledge. 
She regards me as a sincere, upright 
person, I know how to keep in my 
place, but there she allows me to 
remain, and will continue to do so.” 

Louis was extremely agitated 
when he left us that evening. My 
poor Victor, ill as he was, and he 
was now worse than ever, was 
thoughtful and sad for some time 
after Louis had gone. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“T am thinking of Louis,” he re- 
plied. “I fear things may turn out 
badly for our poor friend. I do not 
know whether he will ever marry 
Eugénie or not; but I have a pre- 
sentiment, I know not why, that this 
love is to cause him great suffering. 
And yet this attachment could not 
fail to spring up. If it is God’s will 
that Louis should pass through a se- 
vere trial, promise me to stand by 
him.” 

“ But 
him ?” 

“‘T shall no longer be here.” 

Sad words! they were soon to be 
verified. Meanwhile, the hour of 
trial was approaching our poor 
friend—the trial he himself had fore- 
seen. 


you will also stand by 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A SOUBRETTE’S PLOT. 


MEANWHILE, Fanny was preparing 


sad hours for Louis. 


Louis thought Eugénie maintain- 
ed great reserve during the conversa- 
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tion that took place on their way 
home from church—so insatiable 
is one who loves! But Fanny re- 
ceived quite a different impression. 
Never had she seen her mistress so 
inspired, or converse with so much 
fluency and animation. Mme. Smith- 
son’s kindness towards Louis, the 
appreciatory remarks she and her 
daughter made after their return 
home, and the dry, haughty manner 
with which Engénie put Fanny in her 
place when she attempted to speak of 
the engineer, all excited the cunning 
servant’s suspicions in the highest 
degree. 

“There is nothing lost yet,” she 
said to herself; “ perhaps there has 
been no danger of it. Mademoiselle 
is not in love with him now, but she 
may be soon, if care is not taken. 
To delay any further would risk 
everything. I will hesitate no long- 
er. How M. Albert would reproach 
me were I to warn him too late! 
How much I should reproach my- 
self! Instead of having that excel- 
lent boy, so dear to me, for a master 
who would allow me to govern his 
house in my own way, I should be 
the humble servant of this gentle- 
man, who is by no means pleasing to 
me, and who appears determined to 
make everybody yield to him. He 
is humble for the moment, because 
he has nothing; but I can read in 
his eyes: the day he is master here 
it will be in earnest. I shall then 
have to start. That would be dis- 
tressing. There is only one way of 
avoiding such a misfortune: I must 
hasten to write Albert’s mother !” 

So saying, Fanny seated herself at 
her table. An hour after, her chef- 
@’euvre was completed. She remind- 
ed Mme. Frémin, her old mistress, of 
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the affection she had always cherished 
for her and her son—which was true; 
she spoke of having wished for . 
several years to see Albert marry 
Eugénie, and pointed out the perfect 
harmony of taste there was between 
the two cousins. This point, how- 
ever, remained problematical. Fan- 
ny added that she should not be 
happy till the day she saw her two 
dear children united and_ estab- 
lished, and she herself living with 
them, entirely devoted to their in- 
terests. 

Like all shrewd people, the sou- 
brette reserved the most important 
communication for the end of her 
letter. She then remarked that Mlle. 
Eugénie seemed to be tired of the 
country, and it was time for Albert 
to offer himself; for, if another suitor 
appeared first, which she insinuated 
was by no means improbable, Albert 
might regret his delay. She had 
serious apprehensions. . . . Albert 
must really come. She would tell him 
all; he would never regret having 
undertaken the journey. But he 
must be careful, if he came, not to 
mention that she, Fanny, had urged 
him to do so. If she wrote thus, it 
was only because she was in a man- 
ner constrained by her affection for 
Albert and Eugénie. He must there- 
fore be careful not to risk everything 
by his indiscretion. 

This letter, carefully corrected 
and copied, was taken to the post- 
office in town the next day. No one 
suspected Fanny had written to 
Tante Frémin. It is useless to speak 
of the impatience with which she 
waited to see what her protégé would 
do. She trembled at the idea that 
he might not be roused till it was 
entirely too late to come. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A GLEAM BEFORE THE STORM. 


A wEEK after, Louis was again in- 

yited to dine at Mr, Smithson’s, 
whose birthday they were to cele- 
brate. ‘The only people invited out 
of the family were the doctor and the 
Curé of St. M . The curé’s invita- 
tion was an affair of importance, as 
you will see. 
“ Mr, Smithson, as I have remarked, 
was an Englishman by birth. He 
had been induced by two motives to 
settle permanently in France.when 
about thirty years of age: the cli- 
mate suited his constitution better 
than that of his own country, and he 
could live more at his ease on the 
same income than he could in Eng- 
land. 

Taking a house in Paris occupied 
by several tenants, his attention was 
drawn towards a young girl employ- 
ed in a mercer’s shop on the ground 
floor of the same building. This 
girl was no other than the present 
Mme. Smithson. She lived with her 
mother, who was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but made no _preten- 
sions. They were very estimable 
people, and gave the rich Englishman 
to understand that he could only be 
admitted as a visitor on condition 
of acknowledged serious intentions, 
Mr. Smithson at first hesitated. The 
girl was not rich, she belonged to a 
class he considered inferior to his 
own, and, what was more, they were 
of different religions. But it was too 
late to call reason to his aid. For 
six months he had felt a constantly 
increasing love for her. He there- 
fore offered her his hand, merely 
requiring one concession on her part 
before he could marry her: she must 
embrace the religion he professed 
himself. Neither of the women who 
listened to this proposition was pious, 


but they did not lack faith, and they 
fulfilled the absolute commands of 
the church, They therefore replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that 
Mile. Suzanne could not give up her 
religion for the sake of marrying him, 
At this, Mr. Smithson hesitated anew, 
but, as before, love carried the day, 
He renewed his offer, promising not 
to interfere with Suzanne’s religious 
belief if she would become his wife. 
He only made one condition to their 
marriage: they should respectively 
practise their religion without making 
any attempt to convert each other, 
As to the children, the boys must be 
brought up in their father’s belief, 
the daughters in that of their mother. 
Deplorable arrangement! showing 
the shameful indifference of both 
parties, or their foolish and culpable 
inconsistency. You know the church 
expressly forbids such concessions. 
It only tolerates mixed marriages on 
a precisely contrary condition: the 
parties to be married must pledge 
themselves that their offspring shall 
be brought up in the Catholic reli- 
gion. Ido not know how Mile. Su- 
zanne, in becoming Mme. Smithson, 
found means to evade this new diffi- 
culty. It is possible that, through 
ignorance or culpable weakness, she 
yielded to the terms without acknow- 
ledging it toany one. She doubtless 
hoped, when the time came for test- 
ing the arrangement, to find some 
means of extricating herself from it. 
At all events, they were married, 
Mr. Smithson remained an Anglican, 
and, astonishing to say, a thorough 
one. His attachment to the Church 
of England was easily explained by 
those who knew him. He still cher- 
ished an ardent love for his country, 
and almost reproached himself for 
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leaving it. His fidelity to the Eng- 
lish Church was a last testimony of 
attachment to the country he had 
abandoned. 

When Eugénie was born, her fa- 
ther manifested a temporary sullen- 
ness and ill humor at her baptism 
that frightened Mme. Smithson. Nev- 
ertheless, she was firm. Eugénie 
was brought up very strictly, and her 
father gradually became accustomed 
to her being a Catholic, to see her 
practise her religion, and even hear 
her speak of it with enthusiasm, for 
she was enthusiastic on all great 
themes. 

These were, it must be said, the 
only concessions Mr. Smithson made 
to the true faith. He never entered 
a Catholic church. He even refused 
to acknowledge that which its very 
enemies are forced to concede—the 
grandeur and utility of the enter- 
prises she alone successfully achieves ; 
the efficacious assistance she renders 
each one of us at critical moments 
in our lives; and the happiness— 
earthly happiness even—that she 
bestows on all who are faithful to 
her teachings. But the decided 
stand Mr. Smithson took against the 
true faith was specially manifested 
by his antipathy to the priesthood, 
Though he had lived a year anda 
half at St. M , he had never had 
any intercourse with the Abbé Bon- 
jean, the curé ofthe commune. Mme. 
Smithson and her daughter went to 
High Mass every Sunday, made the 
curé a brief call on New Year’s Day, 
and went to confession at Easter— 
that was all. I had some reason, 
therefore, to say it was a thing of no 
small importance to see the addé at 
Mr. Smithson’s table. What had 
effected such a change in the mind 
of this dogmatic Englishman? ... 
Had his daughter begged it as a 
favor? . . . By nomeans. Eu- 
génie was not pious enough to care 
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for the society of the curd. . . , 
Had Mme. Smithson ventured to 
break the compact which forbade her 
broaching, even remotely, the sub- 
ject of religion to her husband? 
Still less likely. Madame had not 
the courage unless forced to revolt 
against some enormity like apostasy, 
What led Mr. Smithson to invite the 
abbé was the result of his own re- 
flections. Since he had taken charge 
of a manufactory, and been brought 
in contact with a large number of 
workmen, some poor and others cor- 
rupt, he had felt an increasing desire 
of being useful to them, both morally 
and physically. Mr. Smithson had 
really a noble heart. Catholic bene- 
volence excited his admiration more 
than he confessed. It caused him 
to reflect, though he was careful 
not to reveal his thoughts. 
salutary reflections had gradually 
convinced him that, if he wished to 
reform the place, he must obtain the 
aid of some one not only of good- 
will like Louis, but of incontestable 
moral authority, . . . Where find 
a person with more means than the 
curé? . With the extreme 
prudence habitual to him—and he 
was more cautious now than ever, as it 
was a question of a priest—he was 
desirous of studying his future 
co-laborer. He could not help it; 
this black-robed man inspired him 
with distrust. “I will begin by 
studying him,” he said to himself; 
“ and, for that, he must come to my 
house.” This plan decided upon, he 
acted accordingly. Without telling 
any one of his secret intention, with- 
but even giving a hint of it, except to 
his wife and daughter at the last mo- 
ment, he invited the add¢. 

Louis had already begun to under- 
stand his employer’s prejudices, and 
was therefore extremely astonished 
when he arrived to find the curé had 
been invited. But his astonishment 
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was mingled with joy. He had al- 
ready become acquainted with the 
abbé, and had been to confession 
to him more than once, and had 
more than one conversation with him, 
The curé was even aware of all 
Louis’ plans, and, as may be sup- 
posed, gave them his entire approba- 
tion. 

There was some stiffness and em- 
barrassment as the guests seated 
themselves at table, and looked at 
one another; but, after a few mo- 
ments, the genuine simplicity of the 
abbé, who was no fool, and the doc- 
tor’s facetiousness, broke the ice. 
Mr. Smithson alone maintained his 
usual reserve. He had sent for the 
abbé that he might study his charac- 
ter, and he was not neglecting it. 
As to Louis, seated opposite Eugé- 
nie, he seemed to emulate the wise 
man of the Scriptures who had made 
a compact with his eyes and his 
tongue. He tempered the fire of his 
eye, restrained his flow of words, and 
courageously filled the part he had 
imposed on himself—that of a man 
serious unto coldness, calm unto in- 
sensibility. 

Everything passed off very well till 
the dessert. Mr. Smithson then di- 
rected the conversation to the condi- 
tion of his workmen, and spoke of 
his desire to ameliorate it. Eugénie 
warmly applauded what her father 
said ; she spoke of some visits she had 
made, and gave many interesting de- 
tails respecting the families she had 
assisted. 

The good adsé had, alas! one 
fault. Priests have their faults as 
well as we—fewer, without doubt, 
but still they have some. The curé’s 
defect was a want of prudence. He 
was agreeable in conversation, and 
had the best intentions in the world, 
but he did not weigh his words suffi- 
ciently. He never troubled himself 
about the interpretation, malevolent 
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or otherwise, that certain people might 
give to them. He was a good man, 
but not sufficiently mindful of our Sa- 
viour’s counsel to be wise as a serpent 
and simple as a dove. He was ami- 
able and sincere, but lacking in dis- 
cretion: that was a misfortune. At 
a time of religious indifference and of 
impiety like ours, more than usual 
prudence is necessary for all who love 
their religion: the impious are so 
glad to find a pretext for their calum- 
nies! The addé now began in the 
heartiest manner, and very sincerely 
too, to compliment Mr. Smithson for 
all he had said, and Mile. Eugénie 
for all she had done. He gave a 
thrilling but true sketch of the ra- 
vages want and immorality were mak- 
ing among the working-classes, and 
dwelt on the necessity of an immedi- 
ate and efficacious remedy. ll this 
was proper. There was nothing so 
far to criticise. But the addé should 
have stopped there. He had, how- 
ever, the indiscretion to keep on, 
adding many things ill adapted to 
those before whom he was speaking. 
“TI know what remedies are neces- 
sary,” said he; “ and who of us does 
not? They are— instruction to a 
certain degree, visiting the poor in 
their houses, dropping a good word, 
and, above all, the infinite service of 
leading them back to the holy Catho- 
lic religion, which alone knows how 
to influence the heart of man, and 
inspire benevolent souls with the wis- 
dom and perseverance necessary for 
perfecting their noble enterprises. I 
hope I wound no one’s feelings in 
expressing myself thus. What I have 
said is only a well-known truth, 
readily acknowledged by a multitude 
of upright souls who have not, how- 
ever, the happiness of belonging to 
us.” 

Mr. Smithson said nothing. He 
felt the shaft, however blunted, that 
was aimed so directly at him. The 
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curé himself seemed conscious of hav- 
ing gone too far in the ardor of his 
untimely zeal, The Englishman was 
one of those men who only retort 
when obliged to: he remained silent. 
The poor curé hurt himself still more 
by enthusiastically eulogizing Louis a 
few minutes after in these words: 
“M. Louis, by another year, you will 
have shown yourself the good angel 
of the whole country around.” 

This appeared exaggerated to Mr. 
Smithson. It excited his jealousy, 
already awakened. He.imagined he 
saw proofs of an understanding be- 
tween the curé and the engineer in 
this unfortunate remark. Their un- 
derstanding had an evident aim, in 
Mr. Smithson’s eyes, to diminish his 
moral influence, and even suppress 
it. “That is the way with Catholic 
priests,” he said to himself. “ They 
are ambitious, scheming, eager to 
rule, and knowing how to find ac- 
complices everywhere.” The 
and Louis thenceforth became objects 
of suspicion, though he was careful 
not to show it outwardly. 

Louis had begun to understand 
human nature, and at once realized 
all the imprudence of the curé’s re- 
marks. He foresaw the bad effect 
they would have on the master of 
the house. He tried in vain, by 
some adroit turn in the conversation, 
to lessen, if not to annul, the unfortu- 
nate impression the abdé’s conversa- 


tion might have produced. The curé 


persisted in his opinion, and only 
added to his previous blunder. Louis 
felt he should not gain anything, and 
stopped short with so distressed an 
air that it was pitiful to see him. 

Mr. Smithson, led away by his 
prejudices, thought Louis’ depression 
the consequence of his accomplice’s 
betraying so awkwardly the secret tie 
between them. “The engineer is, 
perhaps, the more dangerous of the 
two,” he said to himself. “I should 


; 
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never have suspected their plan, had 
it not been for the add¢’s imprudent 
frankness.” Hence he concluded 
there would be more need than ever 
of keeping an eye on his subordin- 
ate. 

Eugénie, though not pious, under- 
stood her religion too well, and lov- 
ed it, or rather, admired it too much, 
to be astonished at what the cure 
had said. She thoroughly agreed with 
him, but, as the conversation became 
serious, she only attended to the 
most important points, and paid but 
little attention to the a@dde’s impru- 
dent remarks, The praise he be- 
stowed on Louis did not seem to her 
excessive. {he rather approved than 
condemned it. She did not, there- 
fore, suspect the cause of Louis’ 
sadness, but attributed it to a want 
of ease naturally occasioned by the 
inferior position into which he had 
been thrown by his misfortunes, 
More than once she came to his aid, 
politely addressing the conversation 
to him. Seeing him still preoccupi- 
ed, she ended by proposing after 
dinner that he should sing something 
to her accompaniment. Louis ex- 
cused himself. ‘I insist upon it,” 
she said, in a tone of sweet authority 
that instantly transported him into 
anew world. He forgot the curé’s 
imprudence, its probable effect on 
Mr. Smithson, and his own difficult 
position. The first time for a long 
while—ten years, perhaps—he had 
one of those moments of cloudless 
happiness that rarely falls to man’s 
lot, and can never be forgotten, It 
seemed as if a mysterious, ravishing 
voice whispered that Eugénie was 
beginning to love him. At least, he 
no longer doubted for the moment 
the possibility of her loving him 
some day. Louis had the soul of 
an artist, and possessed undoubted 
talent, and he sang that evening as 
he had never sung in his life. 
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When the song was ended, he 
turned toward Eugénie, and read in 
her eyes sincere astonishment and 
admiration, but nothing else. All 
his doubts, all his sadness, revived. 
An instant before, his heart over- 
lowed with joy: now he was so 
cast down that he was alarmed, and 
wondered what misfortune was going 
to happen to him. I am not exag- 
gerating: ardent natures often pass 
through such alternations of extreme 
joy and sadness, The evening pass- 
ed away without any new incident. 
Before midnight, the guests returned 
home, and were free to yield to their 
own thoughts. The few hours just 
elapsed had modified the sentiments 
of all who had dined together at 
Mr. Smithson’s. 

Eugénie, without allowing it to 
appear outwardly, had also had one 
of those sudden revelations that like 
a flash reveal everything with unex- 
pected clearness. For the first time, 
she fully realized the possibility of 
loving one whom she at first despis- 
ed. Louis’ dignified, melancholy air, 
his grave, earnest manner of convers- 
ing, his remarkable musical talent, 
and the sympathetic tone of his voice, 
all produced an effect on Eugénie she 
had never experienced before. Not 
that she loved him yet, but she ask- 
ed herseif how long her indifference 
would last. First impressions are 
hard to efface from ardent souls. 
Eugénie was alarmed at the idea of 
loving one who had at first inspired 
her with so much distrust. She re- 
solved to watch more carefully over 
herself, and keep an observant eye 
on one who might take a place in 
her heart she did not wish to give, 
unless for ever. 

This was wise. One cannot take 
too much precaution when there is 
reason to fear the heart is disposed 
to yield. ‘The heart is the best or 


the worst of counsellors, according 
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as it is guided or abandoned by rea- 
son. Besides, Eugénie was wholly 
ignorant of Louis’ feelings towards 
her. 

Poor Louis ended the evening in 
disheartening reflections, He began 
by dwelling on a painful alternative : 
either Eugénie did not suspect his 
love for her, or, if she perceived it, 
her only response was a coldness 
that was discouraging. “And yet,” 
thought he, “if I am mistaken! . . 
If she already loves me in her 
heart! . . . Ifatleast she could some 
day love me!” . . . Hesmiled. Then 
another fear, still worse than the 
rest, crossed his mind. “ Well, if it 
were so, there would be another ob- 
stacle in the way more dangerous 
than the indifference of Mile. Eugé- 
nie herself—the opposition of her 
father. He would never consent to 
the marriage. His antipathy to me 
has always been evident. The addbé 
has completed my ruin. I am 
henceforth a dangerous man—a fa- 
natic—in Mr, Smithson’s eyes!” 

“What shall I do?” added Louis, 
by way “Shall I 
give up the work I have undertaken ? 
Ought I to practise my religion se- 
cretly, in order to give no offence ? 
... No, indeed; that would be 
cowardly, unworthy of a man of cour- 
age, and criminal ingratitude towards 
God, who has been so merciful to 
me. No hateful concessions! 
With the divine assistance, I will do 
what I think is for the best. What- 
ever happens will be the will of 
God. ... Whatever it may be, I 
shall be sure of having nothing to 
repent of... .” 

To be serious, I should add that 
Louis, in forming this resolution, 
was not so heroic as he really 
believed himself to be. He was 
young, he was in love: and youth 
and love have always some hope in 
store. 


of conclusion. 
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It is useless to speak of Mr. Smith- sad Louis’ position might be, it was 
son. We areaware of hissentiments. soon to become still more so, A 
Louis was not wrong in his fears new cloud was rising without his 
respecting him. And yet, however suspecting it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





MARRIAGE SONG. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Love begins upon the heights, 
As on tree-tops, in the spring, 
April with green foot alights 
While the birds are carolling : 
Aye, but April ends with May: 
Love must have the marriage-day ! 


II, 


Love begins upon the heights, 

As o’er snowy summits sail 
First the dewy matin lights 

Destined soon to reach the vale: 
Love-touched maidens must not grieve 
That morn of love hath noon and eve! 


Ill. 


Love begins with Fancy first , 
Proud young Love the earth disdains 
But his cold streams, mountain-nursed, 
Warm them in the fruitful plains 
Ere the marriage-day be sped :— 
Peal the bes! The bride is wed! 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 


THE suggestion often made in 
your excellent magazine, that Ameri- 
‘cans in general, and American Ca- 
tholics in particular, should be sup- 
plied with some means of acquiring 
sound knowledge of philosophical 
truth, led me to consider what par- 
ticular plan might be most adapted 
to this end, and what resources were 
at our disposal for carrying out suc- 
cessfully such a praiseworthy under- 
taking. ‘The result of this my inves- 
tigation is not calculated, perhaps, 
to excite that degree of interest 
which the subject deserves; yet, as 
it may be the occasion of other use- 
ful reflections on the part of those 
who wish to promote this enterprise, 
I have decided to offer it to your 
philosophical readers. 

I assume that our plan should un- 
questionably embrace either all that 
is worth knowing in philosophy, or 
at least all that is needed for the ex- 
planation and vindication of all im- 
portant truths, as weil as for the radi- 
cal refutation of all modern errors. 

To carry out such a plan, a writer 
would need an extensive knowledge 
and a keen appreciation of. the teach- 
ings of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians, and especially a 
masterly comprehension of the gen- 
eral principles on which those teach- 
ings have their rational foundation. 
Such a writer, I think I may safely 
add, should be of that sort of men 
who not only know the doctrines of 
the great masters of the old school, 
but who also feel the greatest respect 
for those eminent thinkers; and he 
should be prepared boldly to follow 
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their leadership in all fundamental 
questions concerning principles, with- 
out the least regard for what is now 
circulated as “modern thought.” 
His style should be modern, but his 
principles should be the principles 
sanctioned by the wisdom of all past 
ages. 

Every one, of course, will allow 
that we modern men, in many 
branches of natural science, have at- 
tained to a degree of information 
vastly superior to what the ancients 
even dreamed of. Accordingly, we 
may not improperly consider our- 
selves better qualified than they were 
for the solution of a great number 
of physical questions, of which they 
are known to have either overlooked 
the very existence, or missed the true 
interpretation. It is quite certain 
however, at the same time, that we 
are immensely inferior to them with 
regard to strictly philosophical know- 
ledge; and this is the more surpris- 
ing as one would suppose that our 
superior information concerning the 
laws of nature would have enabled 
us to reach truth from a higher 
standpoint, and to correct and im- 
prove, even to perfection, the philo- 
sophical theories of the old school. 
Yet the fact is certain and notorious: 
we have only a few good philoso- 
phers, while we need a great many 
to stand against the torrent of infidel- 
ity. 

As it is, I think that no man of 
judgment will deny that we cannot 
raise ourselves to a competent philo- 
sophical level and secure the triumph 
of truth unless we learn again, and 
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turn to account in our war against 
our modern barbarians, those doc- 
trines that triumphed over the bar- 
barians of old, and made Europe 
remain for centuries the shining cen- 
tre of the civilized world. Wisdom 
was not born yesterday, and philo- 
sophical principles are as old as 
mankind ; hence, new facts may be 
seen, but no new principles of philo- 
sophy can be invented. 

It therefore remains for us, if we 
wish to spread sound knowledge and 
foster true wisdom, to cling to the 
old philosophical principles, to vin- 
dicate them so far as in our present 
struggling condition it may be neces- 
sary, and to apply them judiciously 
to the close discussion and consistent 
settlement of arising questions. This 
is the road that will lead us to the 
goal; and it is a short and easy one, 
too; for the first principles of all 
things are not very many, and can 
be mastered with ease, while their 
application needs only two condi- 
tions, namely, first, a sufficient know- 
ledge of the primitive facts and laws 
of the physical order; and, second, a 
rigorous logic. 

As the main object we should 
have in view is the improvement of 
American thought concerning moral 
and social truths, it might seem that 
the work of which I am speaking 
should mainly be a work of moral 
philosophy, comprising the treat- 
ment of all natural rights and natural 
duties whether of individuals or of 
societies, and leaving dialectics and 
metaphysics mostly in the back- 
ground as idle speculations, or at 
least as teaching nothing that is es- 
sential to the happiness and prosper- 
ity of private and public life. Itisa 
fact that the general reader is inclined 
to look upon all logical and meta- 
pliysical subtleties as a string of mere 
quibbles or an array of unsubstantia- 
lities, ‘Though I am sure that, in the 
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present wretched state of our public 
education, many would be found, 
even among our best citizens, ready 
to adopt and countenance such a 
view of the subject, I must say that 
the view is intrinsically wrong. 

Philosophy is a whole whose parts 
are not merely integrant, but constitu. 
ent ; for each of these parts is essen- 
tially linked with the others, As 
time cannot exist without motion, so 
neither can moral philosophy with- 
out logic and metaphysics; and so 
sure as no velocity can exist apart 
from a moving body, even so rational 
philosophy cannot exist apart from 
all metaphysical truth. To see this 
the more clearly, let us examine what 
are the relations that bind together 
the parts of philosophy. 

The old division of this science into 
rational, real, and moral, which we 
find to have been given by Plato,* 
is drawn from the inmost nature of 
thingsand the very constitution of phi- 
losophy. Everything that is perfect, 
whether it has an existence in the 
fields of reality, or only in the region 
of thought, is found to involve in 
its constitution, 1, something compe- 
tent to give a certain determination ; 
2, some other thing liable to receive 
such a determination; 3, some third 
thing which is the immediate result 
of the concurrence of the other two. 
That which gives a determination 
is called the “formal” constituent 
of the:thing; that which receives 
such a determination is called the 
“material ” constituent of the same 
thing; finally, that which results is 
called the “ formal complement,” and 
is the actual constitution or the very 
actuality of the thing thus constituted. 

*Cicero says: “‘Fuit jam a Platone accepta 
philosophandi ratio triplex: una de vita et morl- 
bus ; altera de natura et rebus occultis ; tertia 
de disserendo, et quid verum, quid falsum, quid 
rectum in oratione, pravumque, quid conseati- 
ens, quid repugnans, judicando” (Acad. lib. 


i. 6). This division is still recognizable in our 
modern logic, metaphysics, and ethics. 
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Thus, for example, the human soul, 
inasmuch as it gives life to the hu- 
man body, is the formal constituent 
ofman; the organic body, inasmuch 
as it receives life through the soul, 
is his material constituent; and 
actual conscious life, which is the 
immediate result of the concurrence 
of soul and body in one compound 
nature, is the actuality of the being 
thus constituted, and makes it for- 
mally complete in its individual 
reality. 

Now, philosophy is similarly made 
up of three such constituents. The 
formal constituent and, as it were, 
the soul of philosophy (and of all 
other sciences, too) is logic, or 7a- 
tional philosophy. ts duty is to 
impress a kind of rational stamp on 
the objects of science by applying 
to them the process of definition, di- 
vision, and argumentation, which 
is the scientific process, and consti- 
tutes the “form” of science. For 


this reason, logic holds that place in 


regard to any object of science 
which the soul holds in regard to its 
body, and is therefore to be consid- 
ered as the formal constituent of 
philosophy. 

The material part, or the body, of 
philosophy is “all real being as 
such,” or, in other terms, all the 
subject-matter of metaphysics, or 
real philosophy ; for metaphysics is 
nothing but the knowledge of real 
things acquired through the consid- 
eration of their intrinsic constitution ; 
hence, all reality, be it created or un- 
created, matter or spirit, substance 
or accident, is the “ material ” con- 
stituent of philosophy inasmuch as it 
is subjected to the scientific form by 
the application made to it of the 
logical process. The objective ttuth 
of things, so long as it is not sub- 
jected to the searching scrutiny of 
speculative reasoning, mostly belongs 
to the lower region of experimental- 
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ism, which scarcely deserves, though 
it has usurped, the high name of 
science; but, when pervaded by in- 
tellectual light, rises suddenly as 
vivified by it, and takes up its place 
in the serene region of metaphysics, 
where it shows itself in all the glory 
of its ontological beauty. Hence it 
is that metaphysics may be compar- 
ed to a living body, of which logic 
is the soul. 

Finally, by the application of logic 
to objective realities, namely, by the 
study of metaphysics, a wonderful 
bond is established between the ration- 
al faculty and objective truth, the first 
getting hold of the second, and the 
second reacting after its own manner 
on the first; so that reason, enlighten- 
ed by objective truth, knows how to 
pronounce a right judgment on the 
merit of things, and in its natural 
rectitude feels compelled to give them 
that relative place in its estimation 
to which each of them is reasonably 
entitled. As the soul, therefore, 
Owing to its intimate connection with 
the body, “feels” what suits or suits 
not the requirement of the animated 
organism, and is pleased with the 
one, and displeased with the other, so 
also reason, owing to its clear posses- 
sion of objective truth, “perceives ”’ 
what agrees and what clashes with 
the objective order of things, and, 
with the authority of a judge, pro- 
nounces its sentence that the first: 
must be approved, and the second 
condemned. Such dictates of reason 
form the object of moral philosophy ; 
and it is through them that the moral 
law is naturally communicated and 
promulgated to all rational creatures, 

Hence, it is evident that the know- 
ledge of morality is the result of an 
intellectual knowledge of the real 
nature of things, and of their intrinsic 
perfection, exigencies, and manifold 
relations. Hence, also, the conclu- 
sion that the rational, the real, and 
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‘ 
the moral order, though distinct ob- 


jects of knowledge, are so bound 
together in one general science 
that it would be scarcely possible to 
speak of the one without referring to 
the other. Hence, finally, the further 
conclusion that the greater the im- 
portance of a true and thorough 
knowledge of morality, the more strin- 
gent is the necessity of securing to it 
the foundation of good, sound, and 
intelligible metaphysics. To neglect 
the latter would be to tamper with 
the most vital interests of the former. 

Perhaps I might go even further, 
and say that what we need just now 
is not so much a new book of logic 
or of ethics as of metaphysics, A 
good metaphysical work is the surest 
foundation both of a good logic and 
of a good moral philosophy. The 
laws of thought and the laws of mo- 
rality must be explained in accor- 
dance with the laws of real being; 
and the better we understand these 
last, the more truly conversant shall 
we become with the first. Besides, 
with respect to logic and ethics, we 
have no new doctrines to teach, 
whilst in metaphysics we have to 
settle a number of old and new ques- 
tions regarding the constitution of 
natural things, and their causality, 
and their mutual connection, as we 
find that such questions are not satis- 
factorily treated either by the ancient 
metaphysicians or by our modern 
unphilosophical physicists. Such 
questions regard, as I said, natural 
things; but their solution has a bear- 
ing on many other philosophical 
doctrines, because it materially effects 
the terminology by which those doc- 
trines are to be expounded. 

I do not wish, nor would this be 
the place, to enter into particulars 
with regard to the method which 
might be followed in the treatment 
of different philosophical subjects; 


yet I think it worth remarking in 
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general that the fewer the principles 
on which a philosopher shall build 
his reasonings, the more clear, uni- 
form, and satisfactory will his demon- 
strations generally prove; and, on the 
other hand, in proportion as these 
principles shall be higher, the fewer 
will be needed. This leads me to 
believe that one of the best means 
which could be made available for 
the much-desired success of the un- 
dertaking would be to take our stand- 
point as high as possible (according 
to the very nature of philosophy, 
which is scientia per summas causas), 
and to base our demonstrations on 
the very first constituent principles 
of being. Looking down from such 
a height, we could easily dissipate 
the vague phantasmagory, and control 
the dangerous influences of many 
other so-called principles or axioms 
whose intrusion into the body of 
philosophy is due to ignorance or 
wrong interpretation of the facts 
and laws of the physical world. 
It is through these assumed princi- 
ples that a very lamentable discord 
has been fostered and perpetuated 
between the votaries of physics, on 
the one hand, and those of metaphy- 
sics, on the other; and it is through 
the same cause, that even now the 
same student, after learning one thing 
as true in his class of metaphysics, 
is obliged to hear it declared false 
in his class of natural philosophy. 
This should not be; and we may 
hope that it will not be when our 
philosophical reasonings are ultimate- 
ly grounded on first principles, and 
when no secondary principles are 
admitted which are not demonstrat- 
ed, or corrected, or restricted by 
some evident and adequate reduction 
to first principles. 

But now a question is to be an- 
swered which professors of philoso- 
phy will perhaps be the first to pro- 
pose. The question is this: Can 2 
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sound and thorough work of philo- 
sophy, such as we want, be written in 
common and popular English, so as 
to prove easy reading for the average 
American student ? Or musta special 
anguage be used which none but 
trained philosophers will understand ? 

Every one who knows how pecu- 
liar is the language of other sciences 
and arts will anticipate the answer. 
Of course, the English tongue is as 
fit as any other to express common 
thoughts; but common thoughts are 
the thoughts of common people, who 
do not commonly think with the 
utmost philosophical precisicn, nor 
talk of matters (of which there are 
many in philosophy) that transcend 
the common wants of their ordinary 
avocations. This being the case, it 
is obvious that, in writing a philoso- 
phical work (especially if it be intend- 
ed to serve as a text-book for our 
higher Catholic institutions), it will 
be necessary to make use of a special 
language, which, though English, 
carinot be that easy-going and popu- 
lar English which we find in com- 
mon use, but must be a precise, 
guarded, dry, methodic, abstract, 
and perhaps stiff language, such as 
the gravity, subtlety, and difficulty 
of philosophical investigations often 
require. 

I said, “ Especially if the work 
is intended to serve as a text-book,” 
because, in this case, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt in it the 
whole of the philosophical termino- 
logy that has been handed down to 
us by our Catholic ancestors. Ter- 
minology, in all branches of study, 
is the faithful exponent of the va- 
rious achievements of science, and 
contains, as it were, a summary.of 
all that mankind has succeeded in 
learning in the course of centuries. 
To ignore more or less the philoso- 
phic terminology is fherefore to ig- 
hore more or less the wisdom of all 
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past ages. Moreover, it is only by 
means of an exact terminology that 
a teacher can convey the knowledge 
of exact truth to his pupils’ minds; 
and accordingly, all who study philo- 
sophy ex professo need to de well ac- 
quainted with its language, that they 
may acquire a clear, distinct, and 
precise knowledge of things; so that, 
when called upon in after-life to dis- 
cuss or expound philosophical mat- 
ters in a plain and popular way for 
the benefit of the unlearned, they 
may use such circumlocutions as will 
not essentially conflict with the truth 
of things. Experience shows that 
those who have not a clear and dis- 
tinct conception of things, however 
much they may try to explain them- 
selves, are never well understood. 
But what if our work be not es- 
peciatly intended for the class-room, 
but only for common reading? 
Would it still be difficult to have it 
written in a plain and intelligible 
manner? I think it would, unless, 
indeed, we leave out the most funda- 
mental questions of metaphysics. If 
we were asked only to write a few 
“‘academical” essays on philosophi- 
cal subjects, without concerning our- 
selves with the intimate nature of 
things, it would not be very difficult 
to perform such a task in tolerably 
readable and popular English; but 
if we are asked to go to the root 
of things, and to give a consistent, 
clear, accurate, and radical account 


‘of them and of their objective rela- 


tions ; if we are expected to lay down 
and explain those grounds of distinc- 
tion between similar things that will 
enable us to avoid latent equivoca- 
tions, to detect paralogistic infer- 
ences, and to expose the sophistry 
of our opponents; if, in short, we 
must prepare a standard work 
which will create a deep and last- 
ing interest, and take hold of the 
public mind by its fitness to uproot 
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prejudice, to confound error, and to 
silence, if possible, all philosophical 
knavery, then, I say, we cannot do 
this in the language with which peo- 
ple are generally familiar, without 
filling it with a number of other 
“ words, phrases, and formulas of our 
own. This, however, should not be 
looked upon as discouraging; for 
the popularity to which a work on 
philosophy aspires is not the gene- 
ral popularity of the newspaper or 
the novel, but a popularity confined 
within the range of deep-thinking 
minds. Philosophy is not intended 
for blockheads nor for the general 
reader ; hence, if these have no relish 
for our philosophical style, we shall 
not, on that account, complain of 
any want of popularity. 

We must own, however, that a 
number of philosophical words have 
become popular in other modern 
languages which are still above pop- 
ular comprehension in the English ; 
and on this accéunt the range of 
popularity of a philosophical work 
will be less in our country than it 
would, all other things being equal, in 
France, Italy, or Spain. In these 
last countries, where languages are 
so nearly akin to the philosophic La- 
tin, and where the study of philoso- 
phy under the supervision of the 
Catholic Church formed for centu- 
ries a prominent part of public edu- 
cation, every educated person soon 
learned how to express in his nation- 
al idiom what he had been taught in 
the Latin of the schools. It is 
through this process that the lan- 
guage of philosophy gradually be- 
came, in those countries, the lan- 
guage of all educated people. In 
England, the same process was going 
on up to the XVIth century, and, if 
continued, would have led to the 
same results; but it was checked at 
the time of the Reformation, to the 
unphilosophical and maleficent ge- 
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nius of which it must therefore be 
ascribed that all further popular de- 
velopment of the philosophic lan- 
guage has been arrested for three 
centuries in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Had England remained Catholic, 
and continued, like her sister nations, 
to cultivate the fields of speculative 
knowledge, there is little doubt that 
English writers, and the clergy in 
particular, would have popularized 
and brought into common use those 
philosophical and theological expres- 
sions which had been received al- 
ready in their dictionaries, and might 
have been a most valuable instru- 
ment for improving the intellectual 
education of the country. But 
while this process of familiarizing 
speculative knowledge was carried on 
throughout Catholic Europe, England 
had something else more pressing to 
do: she busied herself with tearing 
to pieces and burning the metaphy- 
sical and theological books she had 
inherited from the great Catholic 
founders and luminaries of her uni- 
versities. How could the Anglo-Sax- 
on race attain to even a common 
degree of philosophic development 
under the sway of a system which 
was the very negation of philosophy ? 
Could any one be a philosopher, and 
yet “protest” against conclusions 
of which he had to concede the pre- 
mises? Protestantism was not the 
offspring of reason, but of passion 
and tyranny; it is carnal, not intel- 


‘lectual; it popularizes matter, and 


studies material comfort, but cannot 
raise the people to the contemplation 
and appreciation of eternal and uni- 
versaltruth. Hence, whilst in all the 
branches of knowledge which are 
connected with their senses the Eng- 
lish people made remarkable strides, 
in philosophy they remained infants ; 
and it was only by rowing the boat 
against the stream that a few privi- 
leged beings saved some relics from 
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the great national wreck. Even now 
the Anglo-Saxon Protestant is fated 
to admire Hume and Bain, Darwin 
and Huxley, Milland Herbert Spen- 
cer; and it will be long before he 
realizes that it is a shame to talk of 
these sophists as “ our great national 
philosophers.” 

The same evil that stayed in En- 
gland the process of popularization 
of the philosophical language, caused 
this language to remain deficient in 
many useful and some necessary 
words wherewith other nations wise- 
ly enriched their vernacular tongues. 
This is equivalent to saying that 
the English idiom, even as used by 
the learned, does not always afford 
sufficient facilities for the exact ex- 
pression of metaphysical relations, 
and that, therefore, a writer who 
wishes to be quite correct in treating 
of them will be tempted to take 
liberties with the language, and will 
yield to the temptation. 

As an example of this, suppose we 
wish to say in plain English what S. 
Thomas Aquinas teaches in the fol- 
lowing sentence (in 1. Sevfent, Dist. 
2,q.1,a. 2): “In Deo est sapientia, 
et bonitas, et hujusmodi, quorum 
quodlibet est ipsa divina essentia; et 
ita omnia sunt unum, Et quia un- 
umquodque eorum est in Deo se- 
cundum sui verissimam rationem, et 
ratio sapientiz non est ratio bonitatis 
in quantum hujusmodi, relinquitur 
quod sunt diversa ratione non tan- 
tum ex parte ipsius ratiocinantis, sed 
ex proprietate ipsius rei.” 

How should we here translate the 
word +vatio? Andrews’ Dictionary 
gives reason, account, business, relation, 
regard, concern, care, manner, plan, 
reasonableness, proof, and such like; 
to which we may add the very word 
“ratio” used by the English geome- 
tricians to express the quotient of a 
quantity divided by another of the 
same kind. Now, which of these 
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terms can we employ in the present 
case? ‘There is not one of them 
which would not transform this beau- 
tiful and important passage of the 
angelic doctor into a clumsy piece 
of nonsense. To speak of the reason 
of wisdom, of the concern of goodness, 
of the manner of eternity, or of the 
business of immensity would be ab- 
surd. ‘The temptation to infringe on 
the rights of lexicographers is there- 
fore evident. But what other Eng- 
lish word can we employ? Should 
we translate, ¢he concept of wisdom, 
and ¢he concept of goodness? By no 
means, Not that this iast meaning 
of the word ra/io is not legitimate, 
but because it is not what we need 
in the present case; for the holy 
doctor does not say that God’s wis- 
dom and goodness are distinct only 
on account of our conceptions, but 
explicitly teaches that they are dis- 
tinct on their own grounds, “ ex pro- 
prietate ipsius rei.” Hence, “concept” 
is not the right word; and, instead 
of “concept,” we should rather say 
“that which is the ground of the 
concept.” Yet this circumlocution, 
besides being too long to replace a 
single word, does not exactly corre- 
spond to it, as every intelligent reader 
will easily perceive. The force of 
the word vatio might be sufficiently 
rendered by the compound expres- 
sion “ objective notion”; but this is 
forbidden by our dictionaries, accord- 
ing to which the word “ notion ” has 
only a subjective sense. We cannot 
translate “the nature” of wisdom 
and “the nature” of goodness, be- 
cause it would then seem that divine 
wisdom and divine goodness are of 
a different nature objectively, and 
therefore really distinct; which is 
not the case, as they are only men- 
tally distinct, though on their own 
real grounds. Perhaps, to avoid 
misconceptions, we might add an 
epithet to the word “nature,” and 
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translate ratio sapientie as “the no- 
tional nature of wisdom,” that is, as 
that formality which is distinctly re- 
presented by the notion of wisdom. 
This last expression might be consid- 
ered tolerably correct; yet I should 
preter to stick to the Latin raza, 
which is so much simpler and clearer, 
and which has, moreover, a general 
and uniform application to all objects 
of thought; as we everywhere find 
ratio intelligibilis, ratio entitativa, ratio 
generica, ratio specifica, ratio persone, 
ratio substantia, and a great number 
of similar ratios. And, again, the 
word ratio has another very superior 
claim to adoption, inasmuch as it is 
the only word that exactly expresses 
the transcendental unity resulting 
from the conspiration of a material 
with a formal principle, and implies 
in its concrete meaning the two 
principles from which it results as 
actually correlated; for, as the 
geometric ratio implies a numerator 
and a denominator correlated as 
“that which is mensurable” and 
“that by which it is measured,” so 
the ratio inteliigibilis, the ratio entita- 
tiva, and all the others, imply and 
exhibit a potential and a formal 
principle, correlated as “ that which 
is determinable” and “that by 
which it is determined”; and as 
the terms of a geometric ratio, inas- 
much as they are correlated, give 
rise to a _ simple result which 
is the value of the ratio, so also 
the constituent principles of all beings, 
inasmuch as they are correlated 
according to their mutual ontological 
exigency, give rise to the actuality 
of the ontological ratio, It would 
therefore appear that, if mathemati- 
cians are allowed freely to use the 
word “ratio,” as they do, in the 
peculiar sense just stated, metaphysi- 
cians too, a fortiori, may be allowed 
the free use of the same word in that 
general sense which I have pointed 
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out, and which, solely through Eng- 
lish philosophical apathy, was unduly 
restricted to its present narrow ma- 
thematical meaning. 

What I have said of this word may 
suffice as an instance of the poverty 
of our philosophical language. There 
are other words which philosophers 
are sometimes disappointed not to 
find in our dictionaries, and which it 
will be necessary to borrow from 
other sources, or to translate from 
the works of the schoolmen ; but, as 
I cannot come to particulars without 
entering into discussions which would 
lead me much further than I at 
present intend to go, I will say no- 
thing more on this point. 

I beg to conclude with a last re- 
mark which some readers may deem 
superfluous, but which should not be 
overlooked by the teachers or the 
friends of philosophy. It is not so 
much the want of proper words as 
the vague and improper use of the 
words which we already possess that 
is calculated to impair the merit and 
mar the usefulness of an English 
work of philosophy. If I knew that 
any one was engaged in such a work, 
I would earnestly entreat him to spare 
no efforts to the end that all indefi- 
niteness or looseness of expression 
may be excluded from it, and to take 
care that his philosophic language be, 
if possible, as precise and as care- 
fully wielded as that of the mathe- 
matician., In philosophy, nothing is so 
dangerous as loose reasoning; and 
loose reasoning is inevitable with a 
loose terminology. ‘Truth, by care- 
less wording, is often changed into 
error, and even great heresies are 
frequently nothing but the incorrect 
expression of great truths; according 
to the remarkable sentence of S. 
Thomas: £x verbo inordinate prolato 
nascitur heresis. Hence, all those 
terms which in the popular language 
have a vague meaning should in 
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philosophy be either avoided or 
strictly defined, and constantly taken 
in the strict sense of the definition. 

I remember having found years 
ago, in the works of an Italian phi- 
losopher whose celebrity has since 
vanished, nine or ten diferent defini- 
tions of the word idea. Which of 
such definitions he adopted as his 
own I could not discover; but it 
seemed to me that he adopted them 
all in succession, according as they 
suited the actual needs of his multi- 
form argumentation—a proceeding 
which, while confounding the minds 
of his readers, was certainly not cal- 
culated to give weight to his conclu- 
sions. This same word édea in our 


popular English is extremely indefi- 
nite; it stands for edject of thought, 
plan, judgment, opinion, purpose, and 
intention, none of which would be the 
correct philosophical meaning of the 
word ; for “idea,” in all the approved 


treatises of psychology, means the 
knowledge of a thing directly per- 
ceived in any object of first apprehen- 
sion. Hence, no accurate philosopher 
would say that we have an “ idea” 
of God, or of his immensity, or of 
virtue, but only that we have a “ con- 
cept” of God, of his immensity, of 
virtue, and of all those other things 
that are not objects of first apprehen- 
sion, and the notions of which can be 
acquired only by a special operation 
of the intellect on pre-existing ideas. 
This distinction between “idea” and 
“concept” is very important in 
psychology, and should therefore be 
adopted in a philosophical work at 
the very first beginning of logic, as 
a first precaution against the equivo- 
cations of the ontologists. 

It is not my intention to point out 
other words the popular meaning of 
which must be sharply looked into by 
a philosopher before he makes use 
of them; I will only add, in connec- 
tion with the word “idea,” that, in 
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the classical books of philosophy, che 
direct knowledge of the existence of 
a thing was not called “idea,” Lut 
notitia, In English, we have the word 
“notice”; but this word means, ac- 
cording to Webster, the act by which 
we have knowledge of something with- 
in the reach of our senses, whilst the 
Latin word zofitia means rather the 
permanent nowledge acquired by 
that act; whence we see that the 
Latin notitia facti cannot be transla- 
ted “the notice of the fact,” and yet 
why should not a philosopher be 
allowed to use the word “ notice ” in 
the sense of the Latin motitia when 
he wishes to contrast the knowledge 
of the existence of a thing with the 
knowledge of its properties? This 
would be, after all, only a late justice 
done to the word by again recog- 
nizing its primitive legitimate mean- 
ing. 

On the contrary, the word consci- 
entia, which in Latin has two dis- 
tinct meanings, the psychological and 
the moral, in English has been repre- 
sented by two distinct words, “ con- 
sciousness” and “ conscience.” This 
is a real improvement, so far as it 
goes. But the word “conscious- 
ness,” which properly expresses the 
knowledge of sclf and of the affec- 
tions of self, has already acquired, as 
used by modern authors, a very in- 
definite meaning, inasmuch as it 
already replaces not only the Latin 
conscientia, but every kind of know- 
ledge as well; so that our educated 
men do not scruple to declare their 
consciousness of the rotation of the 
earth, or their consciousness of your 
presence in the room. In philoso- 
phy, where no word should be liable 
to two interpretations, such a pro- 
miscuous and illogical use of the 
word is really intolerable ; and I re- 
spectfully submit that the word 
should by all means be again restrict- 
ed to its natural signification. 
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Not to tire the reader with other 
considerations of a similar nature, I 
will come to anend. My object has 
been to point out in a general man- 
ner what I considered to be most 
needed in a good English philoso- 
phical work. Certainly, a work 
based on unobjectionable principles, 
ample in its scope, complete in its 
parts, and precise in its terminology, 
would be a great boon to the higher 
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classes of American society. Let a 
writer come forward who, besides a 
sound knowledge of philosophical 
truths, possesses the rare art of ex- 
pressing them correctly and forcibly 
in plain language, and he will see 
his efforts so fully rewarded that he 
will never regret the labor he may 
have endured in such a difficult 
undertaking. 
A FRIEND OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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TILL twelve yeres’ age, how Christ His childhoode spent 
All earthly pennes unworthy were to write ; 

Such actes to mortall eyes He did presente, 
Whose worth not men but angells must recite : 


No nature’s blottes, no childish faultes defilde, 
Whose Grace was guide, and God did play the childe. 


In springing lockes lay chouchéd hoary witt, 

In semblance younge, a grave and aunchient port ; 
In lowly lookes high maiestie did sitt, 

In tender tunge, sound sence of sagest sort : 
Nature imparted all that she could teache, 

And God supplyd where Nature coulde not reach. 


His mirth, of modest meane a mirrhour was, 
His sadness, tempred with a mylde aspecte ; 
His eye, to trye ech action was a glasse, 
Whose lookes did good approue and bad correct ; 
His nature’s giftes, His grace, His word, and deede, 
Well shew’d that all did from a God proceede. 
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THE TROWEL 


OR 


THE CROSS 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


“ This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” —~-S. Luke xxii. 53. 


CONCLUDED, 


CHAPTER III. 


JESUIT 


Earty the next morning, the count 
was awakened suddenly from his 
slumber. The three bells of the church- 
tower gave forth sorrowful tones. 
The peasants assembled from all 
parts. Von Scharfenstein opened a 
window, and looked in vain for the 
rising smoke, in order to discov- 
er the whereabouts of the fire; but 
neither flame nor smoke was to 
be seen. And yet allthe inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were 
moving in the same direction, so that 
there must have been some cause 
for the alarm. 

“Where is the fire?” he asked of 
an aged man, who could hardly 
walk even with the aid of his cane. 
“Where is the fire, good man ?” 

“There is no fire; the gendarmes 
are here to arrest our pastor.” 

Von Scharfenstein closed the win- 
dow. 

“ This is too much,” said he angrily. 
“The Freemasons, who are ordina- 
rily cunning enough, have this time 
committed a great mistake. If the 
sons of the cross are not more pru- 
dent than the sons of the trowel, 
there will be bloodshed in this case. 
The peasants will defend their priest 
with scythes and axes,” 

Meanwhile, the police commission- 
er who had come from the city with 
two gendarmes endeavored to put 
a stop to the ringing of the bells, 
Before going to the church, he had 
foolishly stationed the gendarmes upon 
the high step of the pastoral residence, 
so that the Jesuit should not escape. 


AND NEW PROTESTANT. 


“Stop the ringing of the bells,” 
cried out the commissioner to the 
bell-ringers, 


“ Ring away!” exclaimed a sturdy, 
well-dressed farmer who had closely 
followed the commissioner. “Continue 
toring; the bells are ours; there is fire!” 

“T am the police commissioner,” 
said the officer sternly. “I am here 
by the command of the government, 
and I repeat my orders to stop at 
once the ringing of the bells !” 

“And I am the burgomaster of 
this place, and repeat that the bells 
shall be rung,” replied the angry and 
excited villager. “You have no 
right to command here, and much 
less in the church, When the whole 
parish is assembled, the bells shall 
be stopped, not before.” 

The commissioner ground his 
teeth. He quailed before the de- 
termined aspect of the burgomaster, 
and returned to the priest’s house. 
There his anger changed into fear. 
The large yard before the house, 
the surrounding walls, and the street 
were thickly covered with people. 
He saw threatening looks and fierce 
eyes glaring upon him when he as- 
cended the steps. The crowd was 
as yet quiet, but already there were 
signs of a coming storm. 

The police commissioner uncere- 
moniously entered the presence of 
Prince Joseph von Eberstein, the 
Jesuit father. 

“ There, look!” he exclaimed rude- 
ly. “That is your work—open re- 
bellion against the government!’ 
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“Pardon me, Herr Commissioner,” 
replied the priest calmly; “how 
could I have caused the tumult, 
since I had no knowledge of your 
coming ?” 

“You have nevertheless incited 
the people to revolt against the 
government, and here is the result 
of your teaching !” 

“Sir, I have not incited the people 
against the government; the gov- 
ernment itself, by a violent and 


unjustifiable act, has provoked the 
honest wrath of these simple pea- 
I beg you to be less preju- 


sants. 
diced.” 

The bells were now silent; in the 
yard, a threatening murmur was 
heard; the crowd seemed to be 
greatly incensed, and the commis- 
sioner saw that the situation was 
becoming very critical. He listened 
at the window. 

“To carry away our priest like a 
thief, like a murderer!” exclaimed a 
trembling voice. “ We will not per- 
mit it; he must remain here !” 

“If our pastor was a servant of 
Judas,” said another voice, “ and 
would betray our religion to the 
Freemasons, then they would not 
persecute him. But because he is 
a pious, conscientious priest whom 
we all love and respect, they wish to 
take him away.” 

“Yes; that is the reason.” 

“We will not suffer it; we will 
keep our priest; he shall not go!” 
exclaimed many voices confusedly. 

The officer looked at the excited 
crowd, and acknowledged that it 
would be dangerous to use violence. 

“T regret this commotion,” said 
Prince von Eberstein. “If, however, 
you choose to follow my advice, you 
can yet take your prisoner.” 

“ What is your advice ?” 

“Send away the gendarmes at 
once; their presence only serves to 
exasperate the people. After that, 
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I will speak to my parishioners, 
and will enter the carriage with 
you,” 

“Your advice is discreet,” replied 
the commissioner, who went out, 
and commanded the gendarmes to 
leave Weselheim forthwith. 

The departure of the gendarmes 
tranquillized the crowd. ‘The threats 
ceased, and the clinched fists were 
opened. Upon the steps of his resi- 
dence the prince now appeared 
dressed in his cassock. 

“ May Jesus Christ be praised, 
your reverence!” exclaimed the as- 
sembled parish, 

“ Now and for ever, dear children! 
First let me thank you for the love 
and sympathy you have always 
shown me during my stay among 
you. You know that the government 
objects to my remaining here be- 
cause I ama foreigner. I have been 
frequently directed by the temporal 
power to leave my parish. But be- 
cause our Lord jesus Christ has not 
commanded the temporal powers to 
preach the Gospel, to administer the 
sacraments, or to govern the church, 
but has given that right to the Pope, 
the bishops, and the priests, and be- 
cause I have derived my mission not 
from the temporal authority, but from 
the church, I have refused to leave 
the dear fold entrusted to my care, 
nor shall I leave it. In order that 
these unfortunate disturbances may 
not recur again, I intend to accom- 
pany the commissioner to the city. 
There I will lay the whole affair be- 
fore our most gracious king, who is a 
wise and just ruler. I shall ask him 
to arrange matters so that I shall 
not be molested again in the dis- 
charge of my sacred duties. Are 
you satisfied, dear parishioners ?” 

The deepest silence reigned. 

“Your reverence,” exclaimed a 
voice, “if you promise us to come 
back, then we are satisfied.” 
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«] promise it to you,” answered 
the priest firmly. 

He then re-entered the house. 

“Herr Commissioner, have the 
carriage immediately brought before 
the steps, so that any further excite- 
ment may be avoided.” 

This was done. When, however, 
the children saw their pastor getting 
into the carriage, they commenced 
to weep aloud, in which the girls and 
women joined, so that heart-rending 
lamentations filled the air. The 
driver whipped the horses, and the 
carriage almost flew through the now 
desolated village. 

“Do not weep so!” said Keller; 
“ our pastor will return: he has pro- 
mised it.” 

“But if they imprison him ?” said 
a timid woman. 

“Ah! bah! things have not yet 
come to such a pass!” observed the 
burgomaster; “the parish will pro- 
tect him !” 

The people now separated. Only 
the burgomaster and some of the 
influential villagers remained in the 
priest’s’ house conversing together. 
In a short time, another carriage 
stopped atthedoor. The astonished 
men saw an official wearing a very 
rich uniform descend from the car- 
riage. 

“T think I know him,” said Kel- 
ler. “Yes; I am right: he is one of 
the four Freemasons.” 

A priest who accompanied the 
official was received by the villagers 
with sharp and suspicious looks. 

“ Good-morning !” said the friendly 
official “I am rejoiced to meet 


here in the priest’s house such a num- 


ber of gentlemen. Herr Burgomas- 
ter, if 1 am not mistaken ?” 

“Yes; I am he, and these are the 
councilmen,” 

“ This is splendid ; what a fortunate 
circumstance !” remarked the official. 
“I am the government counsellor, 
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and have come to introduce this rever- 
end gentlemen into his office, so that 
the good parish of Weselheim should 
not be one moment without a pastor.” 

The men looked at one another ; 
they were greatly perplexed, and 
seemed hardly to understand what 
was going on. 

“ But, Herr Counsellor,” said the 
burgomaster, “we have a pastor. 
He went only an hour ago to the city 
to see his most gracious majesty the 
king, and to-morrow he will return.” 

“You are mistaken, Herr Burgo- 
master,” assured the smiling counsel- 
lor and grandmaster of the Free- 
masons. “The Jesuit will not re- 
turn,” 

The last words fell like a thunder- 
bolt among them. 

“ What ?—O ho!” exclaimed the 
men. ‘“ We shall see! Our pastor is 
the Rev. Herr von Eberstein; we 
wish no other.” 

“ Unfortunately, Herr von Eber- 
stein is a foreigner,” replied the 
counsellor, shrugging his shoulders. 
“JT introduce to you a pious priest 
whose zeal will certainly bring a bless- 
ing upon the parish.” 

The priest bowed and smiltd, but 
the villagers evidently did not like 
him. 

“ What is your name, if we may be 
allowed to ask ?” 

“ My name is Stechapfel” (thorn- 
apple), answered the priest. 

“What! Stechapfel?” cried they 
all, drawing back. 

“ Are you not the New Protestant 
Stechapfel of whom we have read so 
much in the newspapers ?” inquired 
Ewald, one of the councilmen. 

“Tam not a New Protestant, but 
an Old Catholic,” replied Stechapfel. 

“Tt is really so—it is he!” exclaim- 
ed Keller. “Do you know, Herr 
Stechapfel, what you call ‘ Old Cath- 
olic’ is understood among Catholics 
as ‘ New Protestant’ ? We know also 
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why the heretics of our day have in- 
vented the word ‘Old Catholic’: 
they did so to throw sand in the eyes 
of the people ; as if they, the heretics, 
had remained faithful to the old 
Catholic doctrine, but the Pope and 
all the bishops and priests, as also all 
Catholics, had renounced the true 
faith. Luther, the first Protestant, 
did the very same thing. He accus- 
ed the Pope and the bishops of hav- 
ing left the old doctrine, but that he, 
Luther, had retained it, for which 
reason he wasan Old Catholic. ‘The 
same is repeated to-day; it is decep- 
tion—pure deception; therefore we 
do not call these deceivers ‘ Old 
Catholics,’ but ‘ New Protestants.’” 

“TJ deplore all this confusion,” re- 
plied Stechapfel devoutly. “I have 
nothing to do with Luther nor with 
heresy of any sort. I keep firmly to 
the Old Catholic doctrine.” 

“Please listen to me, Herr Stech- 
apfel; I wish to ask you something,” 
began Keller, moving his cap on 
one side of his head. “Do you be- 
lieve that the Pope is infallible 
when he explains and defines how 
an article of faith or of morals is to 
be understood ?” 

“No; I do not believe it, because 
it was never believed before,” replied 
Stechapfel. 

“Was never believed before— 
only hear that!” exclaimed the vil- 
lagers, laughing. 

“Then let me continue—I am not 
through yet,” said Keller. “ You 
believe, therefore, Herr Stechapfel, 
that the Pope and all the bishops 
erred when they maintained this 
doctrine in the council ?” 

“ Of course they erred; for they 
invented a new article of faith,” an- 
swered Stechapfel. 

“Ha!ha! That is too absurd!” 
cried out some of those present. 

“Do not laugh, men; it is not 
a laughing matter,” said Keller. 
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“Now, Herr Stechapfel, since you 
are to be our pastor, you can per- 
haps explain something that I do 
not understand. Our Lord institut- 
ed an infallible teaching tribunal in 
his church before he ascended to 
heaven. That. he was obliged to 
institute this infallible tribunal | 
can understand; for fifty years 
would not have elapsed after his as- 
cension, before learned men would 
have begun to misinterpret and dis- 
tort his doctrine. Therefore an 
infallible tribunal was necessary, 
that it might tell the people 
what is and what is not the doctrine 
of Christ. Our Lord has also pro- 
mised and given to this infallible 
tribunal the Holy Ghost, that 
he should remain with it unto 
the end of the world, and establish 
it in all truth. But now, this 
tribunal, that is, the Pope and the 
bishops, has declared that the Head 
of the church is infallible when he 
gives to the whole world a decision 
or an interpretation concerning the 
meaning of an article of faith or 
morals. Now follows what I do not 
understand. You New Protestants 
maintain that it is not so. But if it 
is not true, then the infallible tr- 
bunal has erred; then our Lord has 
told a falsehood. How does this all 
agree, Herr Stechapfel ?” 

The counsellor and the priest 
could not conceal their vexation. 

“You are well instructed,” said 
Schlehdorn. 

“This is in consequence of having 
had a good and zealous priest,” re- 
plied the burgomaster. “Are you 
not a New Protestant, Herr Coun- 
sellor ?” 

“By no means! I hold fast to 
the original doctrine of the Holy 
Catholic Church; therefore I am, 
strictly speaking, an Old Catholic.” 

“T do not believe it!” exclaimed 
Keller, with a fierce gleam in his 
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eyes. “You are a Freemason; al- 
though you have shaved off your 
beard and moustache, yet I know you. 
Did you not a few days ago meet 
three other Freemasons on the Vo- 
gelsberg (mountain of birds)? Did 
you not then say, ‘The trowel or 
the cross’? Did you not say that 
there was no God, no devil, no hea- 
ven, no hell ?” 

“You are mistaken in the person,” 
replied the astonished official, in 
great embarrassment. 

“Well, what of it?” cried Ewald 
consolingly. “Do not for that rea- 
son excite yourself, Herr Counsellor. 
We knew long ago that the New 
Protestants had very little religion. 
Who are the most zealous New Pro- 
testants? Just those who never go 


to confession or to holy communion. 
They have wrapped themselves in 
the little cloak of ‘Old Catholicism,’ 
so that they might work the better 
against the Catholic Church.” 


7? 


“Enough!” exclaimed the official, 
who had regained his self-command. 
“Tam not here to expose myself to 
rude attacks, but to introduce this 
priest into his office.” 

“That is not necessary !” exclaim- 
ed the men. “You can take the 
New Protestant at once back again 
with you; we do not want him.” 

“We are not in Bavaria,” said the 
burgomaster. “ We shall be faithful 
to the Pope and his bishops; we 
care nothing for the infallible profess- 
ors. We do not believe that any 
man is infallible of himself; but the 
Pope is infallible by virtue of his 
Office as teacher; and the Holy 
Ghost is neither promised nor sent 
to the professors.” 

“Herr Burgomaster,” began the 
counsellor sternly, “I make you re- 
sponsible for the safety and official 
influence of Pastor Stechapfel. 

“ Alas! Herr Counsellor, you have 
asked too much !” replied the burgo- 
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master. “We in this village are 
Catholics in the strictest sense of the 
word. Therefore, we cannot have 
Herr Stechapfel, because he is a 
New’ Protestant. Do you imagine, 
Herr Counsellor, that the people 
will allow themselves to be com- 
manded in religious matters? Do 
you think that our faith is to be 
knocked into and out of our heads 
by police-clubs, just because you 
say the word? No; I refuse to be- 
come answerable for the New Pro- 
testant pastor you have brought us, 
and I also assiire you that, if he 
enters the church, the people will 
run out.” 

Keller, who had evidently devised 
some plan of action, gave the burgo- 
master a secret sign. 

“JT think,” said he, “as the gov- 
ernment counsellor has come pur- 
posely hither, we should give Herr 
Stechapfel a trial. By the way of 
beginning, you should introduce Herr 
Stechapfel into the pastor’s resi- 
dence.” 

“You have spoken very wisely,” 
answered Schlehdorn. “I must now 
go; farewell, gentlemen !” 

The official thereupon returned to 
the city, and Stechapfel and the 
burgomaster entered the priest’s 
house. 

Keller remained outside ; he spoke 
earnestly with the other men, and 
the nature of his communication cre- 
ated great but suppressed mirth 
among them. 

After a short interval, Keller and 
Ewald appeared before Stechapfel. 

“ Have you maturely considered 
the matter? It will not do,” com- 
menced Keller, “If it becomes 
known in the village that an Old 
Catholic New Protestant is here, 
there would be a terrible tumult. 
The people would be wild at the 


* thought of having a man as their 


pastor who is more infallible than 





; 
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the Pope and the bishops, and who 
is at the same time excommunicated. 
To avert misfortune, you must leave 
at once !” 

“ T protest against such treatment ; 
I shall remain!” exclaimed Stech- 
apfel. 

“ You can protest as long as you 
wish ; it becomes you very well, for 
you are a New Protestant!” replied 
Keller indifferently. “ But remain 
here you cannot !” 

“ The government has sent me as 
pastor to this village, and I shall 
maintain my right to the position !” 
exclaimed the Old Catholic. 

“Bah! the government! That is 
New Protestant nonsense! If you 
were a Catholic, you would know 
that the government has no right to 
dispose of ecclesiastical offices. Offi- 
ces of the church are bestowed by 
thechurch. Therefore, you must go! 
Where is your hat ?” 

“ This is an outrage; it is nothing 
less than violence !” 

“There, take yourhat! I ask you 
whether you will leave voluntarily ?” 

* No; I will not go!” 

“ Well, then, we will accompany 
you until you are out of the village,” 
said Keller; and he put his arm 
under that of Stechapfel, while 
Ewald executed the same manceuvre 
on the other side. In vain did the 


intruder resist. The strong men 
took him out of the house, across the 
yard, and through the village. The 
people of Weselheim stood around 
and laughed at the comical scene. 

“ Whiom have you there ?” asked 
a passer-by. 

“We have here an Old Catholic 
New Protestant who has strayed 
away from Bavaria. We are now 
showing him the way out of the vil- 
lage.” 

“What are you doing ?” cried out 
another, in surprise. “ I hope you will 
not lay hands on a priest ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Ewald ; “we 
only expel the wolf who wished to 
creep in clothed as a sheep.” 

A short distance out of the village, 
the men halted. 

“So, Herr Stechapfel, now you 
can proceed alone,” said Franz Kel- 
ler. “If you wish to be again taken 
out, then you must revisit us; it will 
be a pleasure for us to escort you 
as we have just done. If you are 
really a duly ordained priest, then | 
ask your pardon; but I have not to 
ask pardon of you personally, for 
you bear too close a resemblance to 
the traitor Judas. You can tell the 
gentlemen in the city that we in 
Weselheim shall remain true to the 
cross: the trowel the Freemasons 
may keep for themselves. Good-by !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


APPEAL 


From the tower of the palace 
floated a banner—a sign that the king 
had taken up hisresidencethere. In 
the royal park, a gentleman in the 
prime of life was walking. His coun- 
tenance bespoke a kind disposition, 
and his dark eyes were full of spirit 
and intelligence. He sought out the 
most lonely paths, and seemed lost 
in thought, while his gaze rested upon 
the lovely flowers of the forest, the 


FOR HELP. 


green moss, and the gigantic oaks. 
Hurried steps are heard coming up 
the well-gravelled road; joy beams 
from the* face of the gentleman; | 
stretches out his arms, presses the 
youthful count to his bosom, and im- 
prints a kiss upon his forehead. 

“Have you come at last, my 
Adolph ? How fresh and handsome 
»you look !” 

_“No wonder, your majesty! I 


1e 
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drink water, and eat potatoes with 
sour milk,” replied the count merrily. 

They walked on arm in arm. The 
count was distantly related to the 
king, who was a great lover of art, 
and therefore togk pride in the poetic 
talents of his young relative. 

“For how long has your majesty 
freed yourself from the affairs of 
state ?” asked Adolph. 

“For two weeks—a short time. 
Even here I carinot rest; I have 
promised an audience to many per- 
sons.” 

“ Why did you promise ?” 

“ Because those who wish to see 
me belong to a powerful organiza- 
tion,” replied the king. “ The grand- 
master of all the Freemasons of the 
country will present an address to me 
—in two days, I believe.” 

“The grandmaster ?” exclaimed 
the count, taking his portfolio from 
under his arm. ‘ These leaves con- 
tain both good and bad. To keep 


either secret from the king would be 
treason, and on my part a great vio- 
lation of my duty as his friend.” 
“ Have you written a drama ?” 
“Yes, your majesty; or rather, I 
have copied one; you also are one 
of the actors, as well as the grand- 


master. Can I begin to read ?” 

“ Certainly ; I am most anxious to 
hear what you have written.” 

Von Scharfenstein, after a few 
words of introduction, described his 
hiding-place in the forest, and the 
circle of unsuspecting Freemasons 
assembled at his feet. He then com- 
menced to read. The king listened 
with undivided attention. Gradually 
a dark frown settled upon his brow. 

“Many thanks for your valuable 
communication,” said he, when Von 
Scharfenstein had finished reading. 
“So I am a narrow-minded man 
who does not rule, but is ruled! Out- 
rageous impertinence !” 

“It is contemptible and vulgar; 
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but what else do you expect from 
Freemasons!” answered the count. 

“And these very Freemasons are 
always professing to be the most obe- 
dient servants of the crown,” said the 
indignant king. “ ‘They are constant- 
ly clamoring about the dangerous 
designs of Rome upon other govern- 
ments, and they also pretend to decry 
the intrigues of the ultramontanes !” 

“Tn reality,” replied Von Schar- 
fenstein, “it is these men of the trowel 
and apron who undermine the author- 
ity of the crown; they make the peo- 
ple hate their rulers, they violate and 
wound the holiest feelings of subjects, 
and they do this clothed in the gar- 
ment of official authority. I will give 
you an example.” And the count re- 
lated the forcible expulsion of the 
Jesuit father, and the request of the 
inhabitants of Weselheim. 

The king walked a few steps in 
silence. 

“Justice shall be given to the 
oppressed, and punishment to the 
guilty,” said he, and then turned to- 
wards the palace. 

Two days later, the councilmen 
left their village, dressed in their best 
attire, and carrying with them the 
prayers of all the inhabitants. The 
burgomaster led the procession, 
followed by the others, until they 
entered the royal park. The nearer 
they approached the palace, the 
slower were the footsteps of the men ; 
for it is no trifling matter for humble 
subjects to enter the presence of their 
king. 

“‘ George, do justice to our cause !” 
said Ewald to the burgomaster. 

“TJ will do all that I can, but you 
must help me!” And the burgomaster 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, 

They walked in respectful silence 
upon the clean gravel-path that led 
to the palace. At some distance 
from them, they espied their good 
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friend Count von Scharfenstein com- 
ing up a by-road. He saw the diffi- 
dence of the men, and saluted them 
kindly, in order to infuse new courage 
into them. 

“The parish of Weselheim is held 
in high estimation by the king, for 
he only gives audience here to princes 
and to very intimate friends,” said 
he. “Therefore, you must speak 
freely to him. The king likes a plain 
and truthful statement of facts. At 
the same time, my friends, the ques- 
tion is, Can the king help you, that 
is, for any time tocome? There is 
only one thing which will be of 
help.” 

“ What does your lordship méan ?” 
inquired Keller. 

“TI mean that the Freemasons 
and liberals aim at the destruction 
of religion. They have worked at 
this for many years, and not in vain. 
They have succeeded in expelling 
in many places a large number of 
priests from the schools, so that the 


children, if possible, may grow up 


without religion. ‘They have declar- 
ed war against conscientious bishops 
and priests. At present they have 
driven out the Jesuits, because they 
are very active and zealous in the 
discharge of their duty. After the 
Jesuits will follow the other religious 
orders, then the seminaries will be 
closed, bishops and priests will be 
deprived of their rights, and the 
church as they imagine, will be ren- 
dered helpless. It is a most cruel 
tyranny, and a real stigma upon the 
German name; but what can be 
done? ‘The tyrants are all power- 
ful.” 

“Our gracious king can put a 
stop to their wickedness,” said the 
burgomaster. 

“You are mistaken,” replied 
Scharfenstein. “The king cannot 
do everything. He has sworn to 
uphold the constitution, and he must 
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keep his oath. If, therefore, the repre- 
sentatives of the country, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, make laws hostile to 
religion, the king is often obliged to 
confirm them. Consequently, only one 
thing can really help you.” 

“ And what is it, if we are permit- 
ted to ask your lordship ?” 

“It is for you to exercise more 
prudence in the elections for the 
Chamber and the Diet. Send pious, 
religious men as your representatives 
to the Diet, and then your religion 
will not be insulted, and you will 
have good laws. Why are the Free- 
masons now in the ascendency’ in 
the Chamber, in the ministry, in the 
government, everywhere ? And who 
are to blame for it? The people, 
yes, the people have given the reins 
to their bitterest enemies. If the 
Catholic people had elected proper 
representatives, the Freemasons and 
liberals would never have become 
so powerful. If, therefore, the ene- 
mies of religion use their power for 
the destruction of the church and of 
religious belief, it is very natural, 
and the careless indifference of the 
people is the cause of their triumph.” 

“Your lordship is right,” answer- 
ed the burgomaster. 

“Tt will be very different at the 
next election,” said ‘the other 
men. 

“T hope 


so,” remarked Von 


Scharfenstein. “Remember what I 
tell you. Only one thing will be of 
lasting benefit to you, and that is to 
send practical Catholics to the Diet ; 
and this you can do if you choose. 
Unscrupulous men who do not be- 
lieve in God, in eternal reward or 
punishment, do not hesitate to de- 
prive the people of their religious 
rights, to impose oppressive taxes 
upon them, and to make slaves of 
free men !” 

The villagers acquiesced in what 
was said. 
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“J wish that we had never be- 
lieved the sweet-sounding words of 
the liberals and their lying news- 
papers,” remarked Ewald. “We 
must really confess that, as a people, 
we are too ignorant, and allow our- 
selves to be too easily duped.” 

“It is time for you to become 
prudent,” replied the count. 
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The deputation had now reached 
the palace. 

“Do you see the man with the 
long official staff in his hand, stand- 
ing there in the hall? Tell him 
who you are, and he will take care 
of you.” Saying this, Von Schar- 
fenstein saluted them, and returned 
to the park. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE 


In the audience-chamber there 
stood three gentlemen in animated 
conversation: the grandmaster and 
two other Freemasons, the director, 
and university professor. They were 
handsomely dressed, and wore seve- 
ral orders upon their preasts. ‘They 
seemed to be very familiar with their 
surroundings, for they moved about 
with perfect unconcern. ‘The grand- 
master of the Freemasons especially 
appeared to be full of his own im- 
; he glanced haughtily 


= 


portance, and 
at one of the king’s attendants when 
he entered the apartment. 

“Something has to- 
day,” said he, looking at his watch. 
“It is already a quarter of an hour 
after the appointed time. I have 
never been treated so before.” 

“T also remark something unusu- 
al,” exclaimed the director. ‘There, 
behind the table, stands a chair of 
state. The king never seats himself 
when giving audiences; why, there- 
fore, has this rule violated ? 
There is a bell upon the table—what 
does all this mean ?” 


gone wrong 


been 


“The king has his humors, no 
doubt,” replied the grandmaster sar- 
castically, placing meanwhile an ad- 
dress upon the silver salver which 
stood upon the table. 

At once the folding-doors opened, 
and the king entered, looking grave 
and dignified. He advanced towards 
the chair of state, and, placing his 
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hand upon it, he waited until those 
present had finished bowing. No 
gracious smile lighted up his features, 
and he returned their salutation with 
a scarcely perceptible nod of the 
head. 

“Most gracious majesty!” com- 
menced the grandmaster, “it can- 
not have escaped your notice that a 
serious disturbance threatens the 
peace of the whole German Empire, 
as well as the kingdom which is so 
happy as to be governed by your wise 
and prudent rule. The infallibility 
of the Pope, so dangerous fo the 
state, and invented only to bring 
princes and people under the sceptre 
of the Roman Pontiff, has provoked 


universal indignation. Everywhere 


societies and meetings are protesting 
against this usurpation of Rome. At 
Munich and Darmstadt, good and 
learned men have taken part in the 


proceedings. In both cities, resolu- 
tions were passed which your ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to 
accept.” 

The king silently took the address 
from the salver, and laid it upon the 
table. 

“Your majesty will permit me to 
remark,” continued the grandmaster, 
“that, at the Protestant Diet of 
Darmstadt, the Jesuits were specially 
designated as the most dangerous 
conspirators in the service of Rome, 
and particularly hostile to the Ger- 
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man Empire. Now, as the Society 
of Jesus exists also in your majes- 
ty’s dominions, we have ventured, 
actuated soiely by the interest we 
take in the peace and political wel- 
fare of the kingdom, to humbly peti- 
tion that your majesty will insist 
upon the immediate expulsion of the 
above-named society.” 

“ Are you a Catholic, Herr Coun- 
sellor of the High Court ?” asked the 
king. 

“ Strictly Catholic, your majesty— 
strictly Catholic,” replied the Free- 
mason. “ I hold firmly to the old doc- 
trines of the Holy Catholic Church, 
and shall resist with all my strength 
the innovation of the last council.” 

“ According to what you say, 
your petition asking for the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits does not come 
with such ill grace from you, for you, 
as a Catholic, speak about Catholic 
affairs,” said the king. “ But why 
a Protestant diet should meddle it- 
self with the ecclesiastical discipline 
and religious belief of Catholics is 
beyond my conception. The Ca- 
tholics also have public meetings ; 
but I never hear that they concern 
themselves in the slightest degree 
about Protestant matters. I am 
aware of the resolutions passed by 
the Protestant Diet of Darmstadt, 
and regret them exceedingly, because 
they are only calculated to grieve 
Catholics, to disturb the peace, and 
to seriously embarrass governments. 
The Gustave Adolph Society is a 
proof how, in former times, Protest- 
ants have united themselves with the 
foreign invader and destroyer of our 
country against the Catholic Emper- 
or of Germany. Hostile treatment, 
or even an attempt to suppress the 
Catholic Church on the part of the 
state, might in like manner force Ca- 
tholic Germans to unite themselves 


with a foreign power in opposition 
to the Protestant Emperor of Ger- 


or the Cross. 


many. A faithful people are not in 
need of forgiveness if they love their 
God and their religion more than 
they do the tyranny of their father- 
land.” 

The Freemasons were astonished : 
they did not expect to hear the king 
speak as he did. 

“You make mention of the resolu- 
tions of the glass palace at Munich, 
which were also directed against the 
Jesuits,” continued the king. “Do 
you believe the grave accusations 
which they bring against the Society 
of Jesus ?” 

“T have the fullest conviction of 
their truth,” replied the grandmas- 
ter, bowing low. 

The king now seated himself, and 
looked through the address. The 
men of the trowel cast significant 
glances at each other. 

“ A ruler must be just; he should 
never belong to a party,” said the 
king. “You demand the suppres- 
sion of men who are highly respect- 
ed and venerated by thousands of 
my subjects. The Burgomaster and 
principal men of Weselheim are here 
to petition for the restoration of their 
pastor, a Jesuit father. If, after 
hearing these men, I am _ convinced 
that the actions of the Jesuits cor- 
respond with the Munich resolutions, 
then I will not be disinclined to 
grant your request for the suppres- 
sion of the society ; but, if the con- 
trary, then justice must be done!” 

He rang a bell. The folding- 
doors at the lower end of the sa/on 
opened, and the burgomaster, to- 
gether with the councilmen of Wesel- 
heim, entered, all looking anxious as 
to the result of the interview. The 
king rose from his chair, and his 
whole manner changed; with 
friendly gesture, he invited the em- 
barrassed deputies to draw nearer. 

« Ah! Herr Burgomaster, I am de- 
lighted to see you again !” said he te 
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the burgomaster, giving him his hand. 
“ You have not become older in the 
course of the year—always young 
and active. How are the trout? 
Shall I see any more of them upon 
my table ?” 

«OQ most gracious king!” replied 
the delighted burgomaster, “ the 
whole parish will catch trout for 
your majesty.” 

“Tam glad to hear it!” rejoined 
the king. “ And how is your little 
golden-haired son with the rosy 
cheeks? Has he grown tall ?” 

“Two feet taller this year; your 
majesty would not know him!” 

The councilmen were enchanted. 
The ice was broken. 

“You desire your pastor, the Je- 
suit father, to return to you again ?” 
began the king, seating himself in the 
“That is right; such a re- 
quest is honurable to you all. Pa- 
rishioners should always esteem a 
worthy pastor. But, my dear people,” 
he continued, “‘ there are some diffi- 
It is asserted that the Je- 
suits are men dangerous to the state ; 


chair. 


culties. 


that their teachings are destructive to 
morals, It is further said that the 
Jesuits conspire against the govern- 
ment; that they are opposed to the 
enlightenment of the people; and I 
am therefore petitioned by some of 
my subjects to authorize their ex- 
pulsion. These are the very words 
contained in the 
my hand.” 

The men looked at one another; 
they evidently did not comprehend 
the meaning of the accusations made 
against the Jesuits. 

“I ask pardon, your majesty; 
but we do not understand you,” said 
the burgomaster. “ We know, indeed, 
that there are many who hate the 
Jesuits, and who wish to see them 
exterminated, none more so than 
the Freemasons. But your majesty 
must not listen to such persons; for 
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even our Lord was accused by his 
enemies of inciting the people, of 
being dangerous to the state; and 
they even went so far as to nail him 
to the cross. If our Saviour would 
come again to-day in the flesh, the 
Freemasons would not be satisfied 
until they had crucified him again.” 

The king cast a quick Took at the 
flushed countenances of the Freema- 
sons. 

“ T ask you, upon your conscience,” 
said he to the burgomaster, “if your 
Jesuit father ever taught immoral 
doctrines ?” 

“Q great heaven!” 
the excited burgomaster. ‘ Immo- 
ral doctrines—our pastor? Why, 
your majesty, he is like a saint, and 
he does his best to make saints of 
the whole parish. If two young 
persons of a different sex live togeth- 
er without being married, our pastor 
never rests until both have given up 
their scandalous life and are married. 
If enmities exist, and lawsuits and 
quarrels, our pastor is indefatigable 
until he effects a reconciliation. 
Thus, our pastor is like an angel for 
our parish, Formerly there were 
many who hated each other; we 
1ad_ dissensions among ourselves ; 
but now everything is peaceable and 
quiet in the village, and all this we 
owe to our pastor, the Jesuit father.” 

“ And what he does for the chil- 
dren is beyond belief, your majesty,” 
said Keller. ‘ He visits the schools 
every day; the children love him. 
In former times, parents had to com- 
mand the children to pray in the 
morning and the evening; zow they 
pray without being told to do so. 
And our children are so obedient, 
for our pastor impresses upon them 
the full importance of the fourth 
commandment.” 

“ Has your pastor no enemies in 
the parish ?” inquired the king. 

“Yes, most gracious majesty; he 


exclaimed 
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has enemies, that is, three rascals, 
who would like to see him driven 
out,” said the burgomaster. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said the 
king to the officials, “that your accu- 
sations against the Jesuits are by no 
means confirmed.” 

“The Jesuit of Weselheim may 
perhaps be an exception,” replied the 
grandmaster. 

Franz Keller seemed possessed 
with a desire to speak, but he con- 
trolled his impatience. 

“Your majesty will excuse me 
for saying that the accusations 
against the Jesuits appear very sur- 
prising to me,” remarked Ewald. 
“Tn the Bible, we read that the Jews 
‘dragged our Saviour before the high- 
priests, and accused him of different 
crimes. And when our Saviour de- 
fended himself, one of the servants 
struck him in the face, whereupon 
our Saviour said: ‘If I have spoken 
evil, give testimony of the evil; but, 
if well, why strikest thou me?’ It 
is the same with the Jesuits. If they 
are really as wicked and criminal as 
their enemies assert, well, let them 
be brought before the law, and be 
punished according to the law. 
But if nothing can be proved against 
them, why continue to slander and 
persecute them, and to treat them 
like murderers and thieves ?” 

“Very well said, and very true! 
answered the king. 

“Most gracious king, I can tell 
you what people are against the 
Jesuits—the Freemasons,” began Kel- 
ler, unable any longer to keep quiet. 
“ A short time ago, I heard them talk- 
ing on the Vogelsberg. ‘These three 
gentlemen (pointing to the Freema- 
sons) were there, and one other, 
‘The one with the gray beard said: 
‘The trowel or the cross, that is the 
watchword !’ Then they all declar- 
ed that the religion of Christ. must 
be exterminated; and, because the 
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Jesuits are good preachers and zeal- 
ous priests, therefore they must be 
the first tobe overthrown. And they 
also said that, when the altars were 
destroyed, the thrones must be de- 
molished. What else they said, 
most gracious king, I will not grieve 
you by repeating.” 

The king looked silently, but with 
an expression of severe displeasure, 
at the officials. 

* Will your majesty permit us to 
withdraw ?” inquired the grandmaster, 

* You will remain; we have not 
finished yet,” replied the king sternly, 

“ Most gracious king,” entreated 
the burgomaster, “be kind enough 
to look through the window.” 

The king did as requested, and 
saw at the foot of the hill the whole 
parish congregated 
together—men, women, and children. 
They all stood with their faces turned 
towards the palace. Many knelt 
upon the ground. The king was 
visibly affected at the sight. 

“The whole village unite with us 


of Weselheim 


in asking your majesty to give us 
back our dear, good, pious Jesuit 
father,” said the burgomaster. 

At this moment, a chamberlain 
appeared, and handed the king a 
written communication, 

“ He is very welcome; admit him 
at once!” commanded the king. 

The delegation attent 
spectators of what was transpiring. 
In the-antechamber they heard the 
voice of the pastor, who now entered 
the sa/on, and was most graciously 
received by the king. The presence 
of royalty alone prevented loud ex- 
clamations of delight from his parish- 
ioners, whose faces shone with joy. 

“The Society of Jesus was very 
active during the last war,” said the 
king, after certain formalities had been 
gone through. “ How many Ger- 
man Jesuits were on the scene of 
action ?” 


were 
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“Nearly all, your majesty—one 
hundred and eighty-eight,” replied 
the Jesuit. ‘Our older members 
took care of the sick; for, during the 
war, all our colleges were converted 
into hospitals.” , 

* No proof of hostility to the state,” 
remarked the king, turning to the 
officials, ‘ How many Freemasons 
were employed in attending to the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals 
during the war ?” 

“The care of the sick does not be- 
long to the vocation of a Freemason,” 
answered the grandmaster shortly. 

“Much is said and written to-day 
concerning the extraordinary power of 
” said the king to the rev- 
erend father. “ I have in vain endeav- 
ored to discover the secret of this 
power ; you may perhaps be able to 
enlighten me on the subject ?” 

“ Your majesty, the so-called power 
of the Jesuits is a mere phantom in- 
vented by our enemies to excite the 
fears of the credulous,” answered the 
priest. “In fact, the Jesuits are, of 
all men, the weakest. They are 
slandered, persecuted, suppressed. 
In many places, they have not even 
the right to exist or to breathe, as in 
Bavaria and Switzerland: All socie- 
ties are protected in Bavaria, all 
associations can exist in Switzerland, 
except the Society of Jesus. If the 
Jesuits, therefore, possessed in reality 
the power claimed for them, they 
would not permit their members to 
be treated like slaves, as they now 


are.” 


the Jesuits, 


“T believe you,” rejoined the king. 
“Being a foreigner, your reverence 
had to abandon the sphere of your 
labor ; but now I grant you the right 
of a subject; and liberty to return to 
your mission. May you live many 
years to be a blessing to the parish 
of Weselheim !” 

He took the hand of the priest, and 
led him to the village delegation. 


“* Here, you have your pastor back 
again! Honor and obey him!” said 
he to them. 

“Most gracious king, may AIl- 
mighty God reward you a thousand 
times for what you have done!” ex- 
claimed the men, down whose cheeks 
the tears were streaming ; and, if two 
of the chamberlains had not inter- 
fered, and led them out of the sa/on, 
they would have committed many 
breaches of etiquette, so great was 
their joy. 

The king now approached the 
Freemasons ; his manner was cold, 
but his eyes were ablaze with indig- 
nation. 

“T thank divine Providence,” said 
he, “for having exposed before my* 
eyes the cunning and malicious snare 
in which you sought to entrap me. 
The Jesuits are not the enemies ot 
culture nor of the state; but the 
Freemasons The foundation 
of culture is Christianity, and not 
Freemasonry, which is the enemy 
of Christianity. In my kingdom, 
the and not the trowel 
shall be the symbol of government. 
The Jesuits neither teach nor practise 
a false and corrupt morality, but the 
Freemasons do, for they seek to over- 
throw not only altars but thrones. 
The Freemasons are unscrupulous, 
false, and perjured officials, for they 
have presumed to say that their king 
to whom they have sworn fidelity 
was a narrow-minded man who did 
not govern, but was governed! It 
would be nothing more than just to 
have the whole order prosecuted for 
high treason !” 

The excited king ceased speaking. 
The Freemasons, who at first looked 
defiant and unconcerned, now trem- 
bled with fright. His majesty stood 
for a while in perfect silence. From 
the foot of the hill resounded many 
hundied voices chanting the grand 
hymn of praise, the German 7e De- 
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um, while they accompanied their 
beloved pastor to the village. 

The king, who had recovered his 
self-command, now pronounced the 
following sentence: “The director, 
the Counsellor of the High Court, the 
professor of the university, and the 
government counsellor Schlehdorn 
are from this time forth deprived of 
their offices, I shall not institute 
judicial proceedings against them, 
out of regard to the feelings of their 
innocent families !” 

The king turned, and left the sa/on., 

The Freemasons looked at one 
another. Upon the lips of the grand- 
master an ironical, revengeful smile 
was seen. 
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“A blow in the water will startle 
any one, if it is given unexpectedly,” 
said he, “and our present discomfit- 
ure is only of that nature!” he con- 
tinued, with a peculiar movement of 
the hand, and in language whose 
obscure meaning they evidently un- 
derstood. “ Brethren, our labors in a 
small sphere are only discontinued 
that we may resume the work on a 
grander scale; for the trowel of the 
Freemasons shall yet build the arch 
that covers the grave of the greater 
as well as of the smaller !” 

The other Freemasons bowed 
affirmatively to the words of the 
grandmaster, and followed him out 
of the salon. 








Tue word civilization, adopted 
into almost every European lan- 
guage, is derived from the Latin of 
civitas, a city, and civis,a citizen. 
Webster thus defines civilization: 
“Tt consists in the progressive im- 
provement of society considered as a 
whole, and of all the individual 
members of which it is composed.” 
And further: “ A well-ordered state 
of society, culture, refinement.” 
Now, itis worth while to inquire into 
the tangible ideal of that people 
to whose language we are indebted 
for this comprehensive word, ‘The 
Romans considered their empire the 
appointed head, by divine right, of 
the whole world. They could not 
take in the idea of their supremacy 
being disputed, much less resisted, 
and hence the proud motto, “Cizis 
Romanus sum,” which was meant to 
express the ne f/us ultra of human 
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dignity. No greater honor could be 
bestowed upon a stranger, whether 
ally or conquered foe, than to make 
him a Roman citizen. It was a title 
more valuable than that of Cesar; it 
had privileges attached to it which 
neither the blood of a Machabee nor 
an Alexander could claim; it com- 
pelled greater respect than the hero- 
ism of a Leonidas or the uprightness 
of a Socrates. Thus early had false 
notions of material civilization cor- 
rupted the genuine meaning of a 
word which should always stand, 
not for political supremacy, but for 
moral excellence. Rome, the heart 
of the dominant empire which had 
vanquished and absorbed at least 
two civilizations of higher degree 
than its own, the Hebrew and _ the 
Greek, has transmitted to the word 
civilization the spirit of its intensely 
local autonomy. Every kindred 
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word derived from the same root 
has a like meaning, especially “ civil- 
ity,” a synonyme of “ urbanity ” (from 
urbs,a city), thereby conveying the 
insinuation that city customs alone 
have that grace and refinement 
necessary to pleasant social inter- 
course. Another meaning naturally 
flowed from this arbitrary assumption 
of perfection to imperial Rome. Civil 
came to mean national as opposed to 
foreign ; as we say, for instance, civil, 
for intestine, war. More or less all 
nations of the world have adopted 
this way of looking upon civiliza- 
tion as a local thing; and, to the 
greater majority of mankind, there 
is acertain flavor of disparagement 
implied in the terms foreign and 
foreigner. We speak in a tone of 
half-concealed pity of men from far- 
off countries, as if they must needs 
be a little lower in the scale of crea- 
tion than our enlightened selves. 
We have not forgotten that “ barba- 
rian” and “foreigner” were terms 
used interchangeably by the Greeks, 
and our local pride still unconscious- 
ly crops out in the most childish and 
laughable demonstrations. Nothing 
shows better how very arbitrary is 
the interpretation of the word civil- 
ization than our various estimates of 
its essence. ‘The Chinese who wears 
yellow for mourning smiles compas- 
sionately at the European in his 
dusky garment of sorrow; and the 
European who is accustomed to eat 
his dinner with a knife and fork 
thinks that a nation can hardly be 
civilized which tolerates the use of 
chop-sticks. ‘To come nearer home, 
we have known an Englishman of 
Cistinguished birth and __ position 
refuse the hand of his daughter to a 
French diplomat, a nobleman of the 
old stock, an accomplished gentle- 
men, a rich land-owner, for the 
weighty reason that “he was a for- 
eigner”! 
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The word “ barbarian” (from the 
Greek Bapfapos) is given in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary as meaning, in the first 
and literal sense, foreign. Barber or 
Barbar was originally the native 
name of a part of the coast of Africa. 
The Egyptians, fearing and hating 
its inhabitants, used their name as a 
term of contumely and dread, in 
which sense it passed to the Greeks 
and Romans. Thus the kindred 
words barbarous and barbarity have 
kept the meaning of “cruel and 
ferocious,” but the main stock of 
BapfBapos generally signifies the two 
almost synonymous things, “ foreign- 
er” and “barbarian”! ‘The imita- 
tive sound of darber was applied by 
the Greeks to the ruder tribes whose * 
pronunciation was most harsh and 
whose grammar most defective. 
Dr. Campbell says that the Greeks 
were the first to brand a foreign term 
in any of their writers with the odi- 
ous name of barbarism. This word 
with the Greeks had the additional 
general meaning of ignorance of 
art and want of learning, and as 
such has been used by Dryden. 
Barbaric remains to this day the 
synonyme of foreign and quaint, far- 
fetched, as Milton, following the 
Greeks, has used it : 

“ The gorgeous East with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings éardaric gold and pearl.” 


But Dryden has also put the more 
unusual word barbarous for the same 
thing: 


“ The trappings of his horse embossed with Ja7- 
barous gold.” 


The misapplication of all these 
terms, and more especially of “ civil- 
ization,” is of daily recurrence. We 
cannot open a newspaper without 
seeing its self-eulogium expressed in 
the term “ a journal of civilization ” ; 
we cannot read a leading article on 
the financial prosperity of the coun- 
try without finding it confidently 
stated that such prosperity is an in- 
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fallible sign of civilization; we hear 
of railroads “ carrying civilization” 
among the wild tribes of Central 
Africa; and we see atheism and 
false science parading their unhappy 
progress as the “march of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Now, admitting the very just defi- 
nition we have quoted above, that 
civilization is “the progressive im- 
provement of society as a whole, 


-and of each individual member of 


” 


which it is composed,” it seems to 
us conclusive that only one perfect 
form of it could exist on earth, ze. 
that which flourished for a_ short 
time in the Garden of Eden. Man- 
kind in the state of innocence was 


‘ipso facto civilized, and civilized to 


the highest moral and intellectual 
degree possible to mere human 
creatures. Had there been no origi- 
nal sin, and had Adam’s posterity 
continued in utter sinlessness to 
inhabit the peaceful and fruitful 
earth, we should have had that well- 
ordered state of society in which the 
only progressive improvement would 
have been ever-increasing love and 
knowledge of God. 

But this, the only perfect civiliza- 
tion, was lost with all other precious 
gifts—incorruptibility, innocence, and 
clear insight into the things of God. 
The state of grace followed the state 
of innocence, and man, having fallen 
from his innate mastership over na- 
ture when he fell from his mastership 
over himself, found that civilization 
and progressive improvement must 
henceforward mean nothing to him 
but the painful effort to regain as 
much of his former power as God 
would allow him, in guerdon of his 
repentance, to regain, All civiliza- 
tion since the Fall, therefore, has been 
only approximative, and can never 
be more than this. This explains 
why the highest civilization has been 
attained only since Christianity has 


* 
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prevailed, the state of accomplished 
redemption being the most perfect 
mankind has yet reached, superseding 
even the state of expectancy of the 
Hebrew dispensation. It explains, 
too, why the Jews were the most 
civilized of all ancient nations—a 
point to which we will refer at great- 
er length in another place. From 
the few details briefly mentioned in 
Genesis, we infer that the earliest 
civilization after the Fall was by no 
means inferior to our own as far as 
material prosperity was concerned, 
Besides the obvious callings of hus- 
bandman and shepherd, always the 
first and indeed indispensable founda- 
tion of civilized life, we find that dur- 
ing the lifetime of Adam, iz, the 
first thousand years after the Crea- 
tion, cities were built and the arts 
cultivated. Cain was the first to 
build and organize a town, and his 
descendant Jubal is called the father 
of “ them that play on the harps and 
organ.” ‘Tubal Cain was “a hammer- 
er and artificer in every work of brass 
and iron.” Hunting and the use of 
weapons were of course familiar to 
the pioneers of the human race, for 
tradition tells us that it was ‘while 
hunting that Lamech slew a man, 
supposed by some to have been 
Cain, mistaking him for a wild beast. 
It was not long before solemn reli- 
gious ceremonies were instituted, as 
appears from this passage: “ This 
man (Enos) began to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” which is thus in- 
terpreted: although Adam and Seth 
had called upon the name of the 
Lord before the birth of their son 
and grandson Enos, yet Enos used 
more solemnity in the worship and 
invocation of God. ‘Ihe natural 
bent of fallen man, however, prevailed 
over the efforts of a few faithful souls, 
and that material civilization which, 
could we in imagination reconstruct 
its gorgeous completeness, would un- 
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doubtedly not fall below that of the 
great empires of Assyria, Egypt, or 
Persia, led surely though insensibly 
to moral corruption. The fatal beau- 
y of the women of Cain’s race, “ the 
daughters of men,” their wealth too, 
doubtless their worldly prosperity 
and lavish display, tempted the de- 
scendants of Seth, “ the sons of God,” 
till, in a few hundred years, “all fiesh 
had corrupted its way,” and “ it repent- 
ed God that he had made man.” 
This was the first example of the de- 
teriorating effect of mere animal civil- 
ization, and, alas! how faithfully has 
it been copied in all ages since! 
How persistently and with what un- 
wearying perseverance have its de- 
tails of profligacy been imitated by 
the succeeding generations of man- 
kind! 

A historical review of each sepa- 
rate attempt at civilization made by 
the dispersed nations after the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel would be 


te) 


2 serious task, and its result too long 


for these pages; but, before we leave 
this part of our subject to turn to the 
more abstract question of the es- 
sence of civilization, let us stop to 
remark what a high pitch of human 
culture had already been attained in 
times so remote that, save through 
revelation, no memorial of them re- 
mains to us. Wendell Phillips has 
partially developed this idea in his 
lecture on the “Lost Arts,” proving 
that three-fourths of our discoveries are 
plagiarisms, that our best witticisms 
are borrowed from the Indian and 
the Greek, and that our most boast- 
ed arts are but gropings in the dark 
after some vanished ideal of antiqui- 
ty. And how much more learning 
than we can conjecture must there not 
be utterly buried out of sight in the 
sealed records of antediluvian times! 
The only likeness which we can safe- 
ly boast oi: with those colossal days 
is the likeness of unbelief and corrup- 
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tion. The “mighty men of old,” 
of whom the Bible so mysteriously 
speaks, were doubtless as much 
above our standard of intellect and 
even of prosperity as vulgar supersti- 
tion ranges them above our standard 
of physical strength and height. 
A veil of mystery shrouds them and 
their lives from our utmast research, 
and we know only one thing for cer- 
tain; that is, their sin and its awful 
doom—little more than is told us 
of the fall of Lucifer and his angels, 
yet enough to teach us that all civil- 
izations which in their arrogance 
dare to defy the laws of God must 
inevitably fall beneath his rod. 

And now, what 7s civilization ? 
What zs the “ good of society consid- 
ered as a whole”? 

Two things are indispensable to it 
—the inviolability of the family, and 
the stability of the laws of property. 
On these two pillars, humanly speak- 
ing, is society built, and whatever is 
antagonistic to these fundamental 
principles is necessarily and directly 
antagonistic to civilization. 

Paternal and patriarchal govern- 
ment was the first known because 
the most natural; and, when the in- 
creasing number of families confused 
the original system and complicated 
its duties, the ruler chosen to take 
charge of the whole tribe or nation 
still looked to no higher title than 
that of father of his people. The 
stability of the laws regulating pro- 
perty was in all lands reckoned the 
gauge of prosperity and the test 
of national vigor. The desire of 
personal possession, of undisputed 
ownership over a tract of land how- 
ever small, is a natural and legitimate 
instinct of man; its realization alone 
can bring with it to each individual 
that independence, that self-respect, 
which, in the aggregate, creates the 
feeling ofnational honor. Patriotism 
is not an intangible virtue ; it springs 
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from the broader basis of domestic 
affection ; it follows the feeling of re- 
sponsibility induced by the know- 
ledge of having a personal stake in 
your country’s advancement. The 
Romans have left us their motto: 
Pro aris et focis—“ For our altars and 
our hearths.” If we could no longer 
qualify thes¢ hearths as ours, what a 
lessened interest they must neces- 
sarily have in our eyes! The man 
who works for himself alone is reck- 
less even if brave, lukewarm even if 
conscientious. He may do his work, 
but he does it without enthusiasm. 
He who works for those near and 
dear to him, to gain or defend a 
patrimony for those who in the future 
will take his place and bear his name, 
is gentle, considerate, patient, far-see- 
ing, persevering, as well as brave 
and conscientious. But granted that 
these social and domestic laws are 
well-guarded, in what else does 
civilization consist ? There are four 
things which dispute the title to 


forming the highest test of a well- 


ordered state of society: riches, 
political freedom, education, and re- 
ligion. Some men would combine 
these elements in varied quantities 
to form “fieir ideas of civilization ; 
others would sink every element but 
one, and try the experiment as long 
as it could be made to minister to 
their own private aggrandizement ; 
others, again, look for the visionary 
supremacy of one element alone, and 
the subordination to itself of every 
other, whether baser or nobler. We 
need not say to which class we hope 
to belong—the sequel will show. 
Does civilization consist in riches, 
whether national or _ individual ? 
True, the command of wealth inspires 
respect in neighboring peoples; for 
national wealth means large resour- 
ces, speedy armaments, flourishing 
colonies, and means of thwarting the 
commerce of lesser nations. But na- 
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tional wealth is seldom attained un- 
less from the basis of individual 
wealth. It is impossible for the state 
to absorb and administer such re- 
sources as these, and yet to compel 
private citizens to lead lives of 
Spartan frugality. The individual 
cannot be made to acknowledge any 
right on the part of the state which 
will interfere with his own right of 
accumulating capital, provided he 
makes over to the government a fair 
share of his profits in the shape of 
legitimate tribute. Private wealth 
then becomes the source of private 
luxury and extravagance, and be- 
hind extravagance lurks moral decay. 
Factitious wants are created, an ab- 
normal state of society is brought 
about, unmanning the body and 
weakening the mind. To many men, 
riches simply suggest new means of 
indulging in vice ; and to all men, vice, 
in the long run, means disease. Ma- 
terial prosperity has thus reached its 
apogee, has overshot its mark, and 
has found a fitting punishment in 
physical deterioration. ‘There is yet 
another side to the question. Inor- 
dinate riches in the hands of a few, 
especially if unsupported by territo- 
rial prestige, by hereditary honors and 
the semi-feudal spirit which in Eu- 
rope still links the agricultural and 
landed interests in personal associa- 
tion, are apt to breed class jealousies, 
and to estrange labor from capital. 
A civil war far more terrible than an 
armed insurrection is set on foot 
and slowly undermines the political 
structure. It is true that the most 
fatal example of this kind was the 
upheaval of the French Revolution 
of ’93, and that it took place under 
a@ monarchical government; but, 
though monarchical, it was not a 
feudal government, and the men 
whose birth, wealth, and station 
marked them out as the victims of 
the people’s rage were essentially 
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men whose associations had long 
been dissevered from theland. Their 
estates had been abandoned to un- 
scrupulous agents or sold to ambi- 
tious returiers ; and for what reason ? 
That its price might cover their need- 
less display at an unstable court! 
At the present day, where is socialistic 
agitation most rife in Europe? In 
the manufacturing towns: not in the 
agricultural districts. Almost to a 
man, every factory-gang is ready to 
turn against its employer; while, in 
the country, laborers will even die in 
the defence of their landlords. In 
the former case, the master is always 
a “self-made” man, a man of the 
people, or at least one whose asso- 
ciations are obscure; in the latter, 
the master is the hereditary represen- 
tative of gentle blood and gentle 
nurture, the personal friend of each 
man on his estate, identified with the 
neighborhood, and attached to the 
soil, 

The verdict of history has certain- 
ly gone against the theory that 
times of material luxury, pushed to 
its furthest extent, are therefore times 
of great national prosperity. Athens 
was at the height of her ultra-re- 
fined civilization when the rude and 
martial Roman conquered her au- 
tonomy ; Rome herself, made effem- 
mate by the conquering vices of her 
conquered foe, was at the giddiest 
pinnacle of merely physical prosper- 
ity when the resistless tide of the 
barbarians poured over her frontiers ; 
Spain had just grasped the New 


World with its teeming riches when 
she fell from her political supremacy 
in the Old; France was revelling in 
her Augustan Age when the tocsin 
of the Revolution woke her from her 


dalliance. Great wealth has every- 
where been the herald of national 
misfortune ; and, as if to set off this 
truth yet more palpably, we have the 


republics of Sparta and of Switzer- 
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land to show us that, both in classic 
and in modern times, frugality is the 
best preservative of freedom. 

But the existence of abnormal 
wealth as a criterion of civilization 
has yet another phase. If it is pos- 
sible under a republican form of gov- 
ernment and under a constitutional 
régime, it is still more likely to reach 
gigantic proportions under a despotic 
system. Thus the East produces 
more princely fortunes than even the 
“ enlightened ” West, because, wealth 
being restricted to fewer individuals, 
it follows that these few fortunes 
must be colossal. Unlimited pomp, 
dazzling trains of slaves and camels, 
a fabulous blaze of gems, a limitless 
harem, seem to be matters of course 
for the favored few whose almost 
omnipotence has become proverbial 
among men as typical of the East, 
Therefore, if wealth be a gauge of 
civilization, we must conclude that 
despotism is the most civilized of 
states, since it is certainly the most 
favorable to the accumulation of 
riches, If so (and, for the sake of 
argument, let us grant it), how shall 
we reconcile this conclusion with 
the claims of the second and, ac- 
cording to some, infallible test of 
civilization—political freedom ? 

We understand by this the extreme 
of so-called self-government, the 
government by ballot and universal 
suffrage. We have had but very 
lately many signs of its woful fallibi- 
lity; we have seen how cleverly it 
can throw the cloak of legality over 
the most unblushing frauds; we have 
seen hired violence control the very 
medium of government itself. Men 
who respected themselves would as 
soon touch pitch as defile their 
hands with voting tickets, or stand 
up by the side of illegally naturalized 
citizens, pressed into momentary 
service by the unscrupulous manipu- 
lators of the ballot-box. A form of 
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government which in theory is more 
perfect than any other, and more in 
accordance with ideal human dignity, 
but which in sober practice has 
sometimes been found an inadequate 
safeguard against corrupting influen- 
ces, is not apt to strike any one who 
has been familiar with the results of 
the last few years’ political wire-pulling 
as the most exalted criterion of civil- 
ization. The cant phrase of political 
freedom has unhappily come to 
mean political corruption, which 
hardly entitles this second candidate 
for the exclusive patent of civiliza- 
tion to a lengthened discussion in 
these pages. ‘The third is education. 

This is certainly a more plausible 
test than the two former. Learning, 
the arts, the sciences, the classics, all 
relate to the higher part of man’s 
nature, and reflect honor on those 


who strive to be their interpreters. 


This seems worthy of man, akin to 
his primeval state, and like the occu- 


pation of his future life. But alone 
even education cannot stand. When 
dissevered from religion, it falls, either 
into atheism or fanaticism, sometimes 
into both. At least one example of 
its pernicious moral results when 
thus left to itself is the brilliant 
shame of the Medicean renaissance, 
In the new groves of Academe, the 
ducal gardens of Fiesole, heathen 
voluptuousness speedily followed 
heathen philosophy; polished man- 
ners and elegant diction redeemed 
loose morals and equivocal conver- 
sation ; Christianity was voted darba- 
rous, and Christian pageants un- 
couth. It was the age of Boccaccio. 
The poison spread far and wide, the 
fever of a misdirected and one-sided 
education seized all classes, and the 
fathers of the church were forgotten 
for the lascivious poets of Greece 
and Rome. The mysteries of Bona 
Dea were almost enacted over again, 
the dances of Bacchus were revived, 
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and the processions uf Venus and 
Cupid took the place of Christian 
solemnities. The corruption was 
thus forced on the people, who, excit- 
ed by gorgeous public entertainments 
of pagan complexion, caught the 
hollow enthusiasm of their rulers. 
and emulated the servile Romans of 
the empire who cried out, Renem e 
circenses, while they blindly surren- 
dered their freedom into the crowned 
showman’s hands. Material 
perity and godless learning com- 
bined, stifled the last semblance of 
Florentine liberty under the rule of 
the Medici. 
ism 


pr )S- 


In France it was athe- 
concealed under the guise of 
learning which prepared the way for 
the Revolution of ’93 ; it was the deli- 
cately veiled irony, and the sportive 
unbelief of Voltaire’s disciples, which 
first made the “little rift within the 
lute.” The 

Reign of Terror had nothing to 
save 
elaborate 


savage leaders of 
crown with the guillotine 
system 


founded 


of corruption al- 
ready by the “philoso- 
phers.’ 

Education without religion has 
been as treacherous and as frail a sup- 
pert to the civilization of men as the 
reed that pierces the hand of him who 
leans upon it; political freedom (?) 
without religion has been only an- 
other name for a retrograde move- 
ment towards anarchy, and material 
wealth without the controlling in- 
fluence-of religion has proved the 
most dangerous because the most 
emasculating of allies to those na- 
tions who have built their civilization 
on its basis. 

Each and all of these experiments 
have fallen far short of the ideal of 
the Garden of Eden, and each has 
practically confessed by its failure the 
radical infirmity of the theory it re- 
The reason is self-evi- 


’ 


presented. 
dent: a system which undertakes to 
guide the complex workings of bu 
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man nature cannot afford to disre- 
card any of nature’s manifold in- 
stincts, and, by obstinately refusing 
to give a place to all legitimate as- 
pirations, overbalances itself, and falls 
sooner or later into a trap of its own 
setting. You cannot govern man 
through his animal wants alone or 
through his intellectual yearnings 
only, any more than you can rule 
him solely through his spiritual in- 
He must be fed, clothed, 
and housed, true, but this alone will 
not satisfy him; his reason cries out 
for development and exercise, and 
his heart also puts in a claim to the 
tice of any one who would under- 
take to rule him. It is true that 
man is not an angel, and that spirit- 
ual food alone would not allay his 
hunger, but it is equally true that he 
is not a brute being, to be abundant- 
tisfied with good fodder and a 

le. His nature is threefold : 

nal, intellectual, and 


stincts. 


spiritual, 


and claims an equal recognition of 


each of its phases. Neither mere 
riches addressed to the contentment 
of his lower instincts, nor mere edu- 
cational and political advantages ad- 
the satisfaction of hjs 
nobler self, are enough for his wel- 
fare; his soul is a higher region yet, 
and one which demands 

imperatively an adequate amount 
of attention. This soul it is which, 
when bound and blinded as it but 
too often is in mere worldly systems 
of civilization, ends by grasping, like 
Samson, the insecure supports of this 
partial civilization itself, and in the 
untamed strength of despair drag- 
ging down the fabric in ruins at its 


fae 
ieet, 


dressed to 


yet more 


There remains one more element 
which is still claimed by a brave 
minority, as the essence of all true 
civilization, and that is religion. 
This is the most comprehensive cri- 
terion of a “ well-ordered ” state of 
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society, for it includes all the rest 
as a matter of course. Religion is 
not incompatible with the posses- 
sion and accumulations of wealth, 
as some erroneously suppose, but she 
requires that such interests shall be 
amenable to the dictates of modera- 
tion, and of charity; she does not 
scout learning as an ally, but eager- 
ly welcomes it, so long as it keeps 
within its province and does not use 
its power to stifle the spiritual na- 
ture of man; she is no enemy to 
political freedom or to any particular 
form of government whatever, but 
she firmly resists the claims to om- 
nipotence which every strong gov- 
ernment, whether popular or absolu- 
tist, has in the hour of its worldly 
triumph invariably made. With a 
wisdom the counterpart of that which 
equalizes and controls the various 
forces of nature, religion holds in her 
hand the various emotions, passions, 
and necessities of man, and balances 
according to a divine standard the 
proportions in which each one may 
be legitimately satisfied. She sub- 
ordinates the lower satisfactions to 
the higher, in exact proportion as 
the lower nature of mankind is, or 
should be, subordinate to the higher ; 
she places delegates in each inferior 
sphere, that there may be no violence 
done to the spiritual order in further- 
ing the interests of the materia] ; she 
bids honesty watch over the legiti- 
mate increase of wealth, integrity 
temper the efforts of men in the 
cause of political freedom, and reve- 
rence guide them in the pursuit of 
learning. She gathers up these sin- 
gle threads of our lives, and, weaving 
them into a triple cord, imparts to 
them a strength which her blessing 
alone can confer, and which individ- 
ually they could never have attained. 
It is she alone who skilfully brings 
within the practical reach of the poor, 
the oppressed, and of the ignorant, 
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those theories which in the mouth of 
worldly apostles seem either poeti- 
cal dreams or subversive and social- 
istic principles. It is she who is the 
true reformer, the true progressist, 
the true patriot. But why is she so? 
Simply because she is also the only 
true conservatrix in the world. Her 
mission is to foster the good, to seek 
it out, to make it known, to assimi- 
Jate it to herself, to absorb it into 
her system. Material good is not ex- 
cluded ; wherever it is, it belongs of 
right tq her; whether it be old or 
new, foreign or native, it matters not, 
religion takes it into her bosom, 
gives it immortality, sanctions its 
use, recommends its adoption. Being 
founded on the rock of truth, she can 
safely stoop to draw from the wreck 
of error any fragment of good con- 
tained in it, whether it be a scientific, 
a literary, or a domestic addition to 
the stock of ideas which is the com- 
mon property of human nature, and 
of which she stands the perpetual 
guardian, This broad, open-armed, 
fearless, progressive spirit is the 
nearest approach to the ideal of the 
lost paradise: this is civilization— 
this is Christianity. 

As an example of the superiority 
of religion over any other test of 
civilization, let us return for a mo- 
ment to what we have said of the 
Jews. ‘To the only reasonable and 
dignified conception of the Godhead 
known to the nations of old, they 
added the only worthy conception 
of human duties and responsibilities. 
Their domestic system was the only 
one in which woman bore a seemly 
part; their political organization, 
whether in the desert, under Moses and 
his “rulers over thousands, and over 
hundreds, and over fifties, and over 
tens ”* (the same division afterwards 
prevalent in the Roman army), or in 


* Ex xviii. 2 
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the land of Chanaan under the Judg- 
es, was essentially self-governing, 
federal, and independent. ‘Their laws 
were minute in detail and stringent 
in execution, not only afte: their 
establishment as a nation in Cha- 
naan, but during the forty years of 
their nomadic existence in the wil- 
derness, a period which with any 
other people would have been one 
of irremediable lawlessness. Com- 
pacts and treaties are mentioned in 
the Bible even before the direct se- 
gregation from the world of what was 
afterwards known as the people of 
Israel. Abraham and Lot agreed 
solemnly and peaceably to settle 
the differences between their follow- 
ers, by each tribe taking up its abode 
within certain given limits; Abra- 
ham and Abimelech came to a pub- 
lic understanding, the former meaning 
to do the heathen and alien leader 
no harm, and the latter restoring a 
well of which his servants had pos- 
sessed themselves by force; Abra- 
ham insisted upon paying a full a 

fair equivalent in money to the 
Hethite who offered him gvaéis the 
funeral cave of Mambre; Eleazar 
made between Isaac and Rebecca a 
formal marriage contract; Esau 
when he had voluntarily sold his 
birthright, though at the bidding of 
necessity, was bound to hold by 

rash cession; Jacob made and faith- 
fully kept with his uncle Laban an 
engagement to give him his services 
for fair wages for a given number of 
years. Such social compacts, rigor- 
ously adhered to even when made 
with idolaters, are among the most 
convincing proofs of the high state 
of a country’s civilization, and pre- 
sent a strange, suggestive contrast 
with the rude polity of nations who, 
at that time and even many 
later, knew no right of property save 
that of forcible possession, and no 
guarantee of good faith save that 


his 


ages 
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which the sword could enforce. Atten- 
tion to the duties of hospitality, 
another prominent sign of civiliza- 
tion, was a characteristic of the Jews. 
We have so many Biblical examples 
of this that it is impossible to give 
them. ‘The division of the commu- 
nity into fixed orders of occupation 
js another recognized sign of an ad- 
yanced state of society. Of course 
this and many others were held by 
the Jews in common with several 
nations of heathendom, some emi- 
nently distinguished for heroism, for 
honor, for learning, etc; and yet 
which of all the polished nations of 
antiquity had not some festering sore 
of pauperism, superstition, or bar- 
barity, to conceal beneath its fair 
outside of dazzling “ civilization ” ? 


The people of God, on the contrary, 
the only representatives of the true 
religion, were free from such social 
ulcers, and, even when their history 
shocks us by scenes of mysterious 


cruelty, it is universally admitted 
that the hand of God was working 
through them, and that they were 
but as instruments wielded in the 
dark by a power mightier than 
themselves. 

Agriculture, or the “ arts of peace,” 
called by some the representative of 
civilization, was an honored calling 
among the Hebrews. ‘The riches of 
Judith and of Booz were fields and 
cattle; the promises of future pros- 
perity scattered through Holy Writ 
are always typified by “fields and 
vineyards”; the inheritances and 
dowers of the sons and daughters of 
Israel were herds and fields, and so 
jealous was each tribe of its landed 
possessions that it was enacted that 
its members should intermarry only 
among themselves, under pain of 
forfeiting all claim to the legal por- 
tion allotted the offender. So care- 
ful of the condition of the land and 
its products were the divingiy inspir- 
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ed laws of the Hebrews that they 
provided every seven years a season 
of rest, “the Sabbath of the land,” 
when for atwelvemonth the fields 
should not be ploughed nor the 
vineyards pruned, neither any fruit 
forced to grow and produce by arti- 
ficial means. It would take a vol- 
ume to develop this mysterious 
superiority of the chosen people, as 
regards even material civilization, 
over every other contemporary na- 
tion during fully two thousand years. 
They saw whole systems of social 
economy rise from barbarism, and 
fade away into political dotage, or 
disappear beneath the heel of con- 
quest; they watched nations live 
and die, and drop out of the memory 
of mankind as completely as Pharao’s 
hosts were hidden by the waves 
of the Red Sea, and yet they stood 
firm and indestructible, with un- 
changed laws, with fixed customs, a 
people small in number, but great in 
tradition, invincible as the sun, 
immovable as a rock. And why ? 
Because their political existence and 
their social system was founded on 
truth, and controlled by religion, 
The Hebrew nation was the one 
holy and only true church of those 
days. And for the same reasons 
which gave the Jews that superna- 
tural vitality, Christianity is at this 
day in the van of civilization, Every- 
thing we have said of the one applies 
to the other; the signs which we 
noticed as such prominent features 
of Jewish polity—division of orders, 
fixed occupations, care for agricul- 
ture, good faith, property and family 
laws, individual and federal govern- 
ment—whence have they come to us ? 
We say it unhesitatingly, froin 
Christianity. To put it into plainer 
language, let us say, from the church, 
and chiefly through the monastic 
orders. 

These armies of peaceful conquer- 
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ors invaded the morasses and forests 
of the North, and, carrying with 
them all that made the Hebrew sys- 
tem divine, planted that very system 
in the midst of the barbarian hordes. 
‘The monks were the first agricultur- 
ists, the first mechanics, the first en- 
gineers, of our modern civilization. 
What need to tell again the story of 
their giant labors and glorious suc- 
cess? After teaching us how to 
build our houses, to till our fields, to 
protect our rights, to clothe our bo- 
dies, they taught us how to beautify 
our lives by art, and store our minds 
with learning. They gave us cathe- 
drals, that we might know how glo- 
rious was the God they taught; they 
gave us Roman, Greek, and Hebrew 
lore, that we might see how liberal 
was the Master they served. ‘The 
laws under which all European na- 
tions and their offshoots now live 
were framed on the model of the 
Canons of the Church, themselves 
based on the Tables of the Mosaic 
law; and the sciences, the literature, 
and the arts, of which we in our pyg- 
my self-glorification are so proud, 
have been painfully transmitted to 
us by the patient labor of monastic 
scholars. Christianity in the person 
of these heroic pioneers has paved 
the way for all the civilization we 
can boast of, and those who seck to 
divorce civilization from Christianity 
thereby disown their very title-deeds. 
Once blot the church out of the 
map of the world, and civilization 
will speedily follow. Thank God 
that that, at least, is now impossible ! 

Having therefore inherited all that 
made the Hebrew system the most 
perfect approach to the ideal of the 
Garden of Eden, Christianity stands 
to-day in the position of the only 
legitimate representative of true civil- 
ization. For one thousand five 
hundred years, Christianity meant 
Catholicism, and to the reign of her 
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undisputed supremacy belongs ey ery 
important discovery, every material 
progress, the world has ever made. 
Why then, when we face to-day that 
world which owes it to the church that 
it is strong enough to face anything— 
do we meet everywhere the re- 
proach of intolerance, of retrogres- 
sion ? 

Is the reproach true to-day which 
in the days of S. Columba 
false? Have we changed, 
church changed? If 
the fault P 

It lies, as all human mistakes do, in 
the confusion and perversion of terms. 
The wedd i in its aberration has turn- 
ed against its teacher, and wounded 
itself with the weapons that only 
a practised and steady hand may safe- 
ly wield, It has erected its own puny 
tribunal at the foot of God’s throne, 
and judged the Eternal from its own 
point of view. If the childish mad- 
sad in its results 


was 
has the 
not, where is 


ness were not so 
it would make one smile at its pre- 
sumption. But it has the power of 
damning a human soul, and 
trating the work of God himself 
Calvary, so that we dare not smile 
at its arrogance, how 
ridiculous soever it may be from 
merely philosophical point of 
It is this aberration of the 
mind which for the last three centuries 
has dubbed Christianity as retrograde. 
When the Pope’s Syllabus made the 
difference clear between true pr 
gress and its infidel counterfeit, the 
world cried out that he was 
grade. “See” it said, “ he condemns 
the liberty of the press, the liber 
of association, the right of self-g 
ernment, the spread of education ; 
he would have heretics burnt at the 
stake, and all Protestant sovereigns 
deposed from their thrones 

Was it so? We know that it was 
not. Weknow that it was the abuse, 
not the use, of these things which was 


supremely 


view. 
1 
human 


retro- 
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condemned, and that the denuncia- 
tion of error is a very different thing 
from the extermination of that error’s 
victims. We know this, and the 
world too knew it, but it suited the 
purpose of the world to say other- 
wise, and to raise against us the cry 
of intolerance, fanaticism. Well, be 
it so; but who fashioned the lan- 
guages in which that cry is raised, 
who taught the world the meaning 
of such words as intolerance and 
fanaticism, who led the way to the 
contrivance without which the liberty 
of the press could not exist ? 

Our civilization, it is true, is of a 
different order from that now in 
fashion. It is a civilization which 
has no need of iron ships and mon- 
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ster armies; it can subdue and hu- 
manize by other methods than the 
bullet and the shell. It tolerates all 
and any customs that do not strike 
at morality; it can adapt itself to 
any nation, and make itself a// things 
to all men. It does not pin its faith 
to the color of the skin, the fashion 
of a garment, or any social conven- 
tionality ; it does not supersede in- 
dividuality, either personal or nation- 
al, but engrafts itself upon it and 
makes it serve a higher purpose. It 
does not address itself exclusively to 
one branch of human development, 
but cultivates them all, each in its 
turn, making them subservient at 
last to the spiritual interests of the 
soul. 





TO A FRIEND. 


IF ever, lady, any word of mine, 

Spoken in sorrow, came to thy own heart 
With any sense of comfort or of peace, 
My sorrow that before was half divine 
Becomes a joy! and I would never part 


With its remembrance. 
That makes one happy ? 


Why should sorrow cease 
I would rather twine 


Roses than cypress round a grief so dear ; 
And I could set as in an emerald shrine 
That sadness in my soul for evermore. 
How gladly would I live that evening o’et 


Thinking of thee! 


Not vain, amid the scenes 


Of that proud park, my mood was, from the shore 
Watching the slow state of those ermined queens, 
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GRAPES AND THORNS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER II, 


A GLANCE FROM MR. 


NONE but people of routine ever 
used their prayer-books while F. 
Chevreuse was reading or singing 
Mass, and it was seldom that even 
such people used them the first time 
they-heard him ; for it was not enough 
that those who assisted should unite 
their intention with that of the priest, 
and then pray their own prayers, re- 
called now and then to the altar by 
the sound of the bell: their whole 
attention was riveted there from the 
first. 

That penetrating voice, which 
enunciated every word with such ex- 
quisite clearness, speaking rapidly 
only because so earnest, was 
throughout the church, and 
emphasis gave new life to every 
prayer of the service. When F. 
Chevreuse said Dominus vobiscun 
one replied as a matter of course— 
would as soon, indeed, have neglect- 
ed to answer his raat e grosting 
on the street as this from the altar; 
the Orate, Jratres, con] yelled the iia 
tener to pray; and, at the Domine, 
non sum dignus, one felt confounded 
and abashed. 

Was it, then, you asked yourself, 
the first time this priest had said 
Mass, that he should stand so like a 
man who sees a vision? No; F. 
Chevreuse had been fifteen years a 
priest. Had he, perhaps, an intellect 
more high than the ordinary, or 
a superior sanctity? No, again; 
though a clearer mind or a nobler 
Christian soul one would scarcely 
wish to see. The peculiarity lay 
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The church of S. John was a new 
and unfinished one on Church Street. 
This street ran east and west, paral- 
Jel with the Cocheco, and half-way 
up the Sc yuth Hill, whi sods 1 here sloped 
so abruptly that the buildings on a 
lower side had one more story at the 
rear than in front, and those on the 

er side one more story in front 

at the rear. In consequence 
of this deceptive appearance, those 
who liked to put the best foot, for- 
ward preferred to live on the upper 
side, though it doomed them to a 
north light in. their while 
those who thought more of morn 
than of display chose -the other sid 
with a southward antag 

The church was set back so as to 
a square in front, and its en- 
but 


street 


houses, 


leave 
four or 
; but 
1-lig chted 


rance Was 
the 
large and wel 


five steps 
at the back a 
basement was 

The priest’s house stood 
to the street, on the eastern 
side of this square, and so near that 
between the back corner of its main 
part and front corner of the 
there was scarcely space for 
two persons to stand abreast. ‘This 
Narrow passage, screened by a yard 
or so of iron railing, ae access to 
along flight of stairs that led to the 
basements of the church be of the 


al OVE 


} 
ci0Se 


the 


church 


Seen from the front, this house 

3 a little, melancholy, rain-streaked, 
ooden cottage, which might be re- 
garded as a blot upon the grandeur 
of the church, or an admirable foil 
for it, as one had a mind to think. 
The door opened almost on the 
valk, and beside the were 
two dismal windows with the curtains 
down, In the space above, another 
curtained window was set between 
the two sharp slants of the roof. 
On the side opposite the church, 
where a lane ran down to the next 
street, the prospect was more 


door 


cheer- 
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ing. You saw there an L as wide 
as the main building, though not so 
deep, and projecting from it so as to 
give another street door at the end 
of a veranda, and allow space for 
two windows at the rear of the house. 
This L was Mrs. Chevreuse’s pecu- 
liar domain, as the house was that 
of the priest. Her sitting-room and 
bedroom were here; and no one ac- 
quainted with the customs of the place 
ever came to the veranda door un- 
less they could claim an intimate 
friendship with the priest’s mother. 

The parlor with the two dismal front 
windows beside the entrance was 
used as a reception-room. Back of 
that was the priest’s private sitting- 
room, with two windows looking out 
on the veranda, and one window 
commanding the basement entrance 
of the church, the pleasant green 
space around it, and the flight of 
stairs that led up to the street. F. 
Chevreuse’s arm-chair and writing- 
table always stood in this window, 
and behind them was a door leading 
into a little side-room containing a 
strong desk where he kept papers 
and money, and a sofa on which he 
took an occasional nap. 

Up-stairs were two sleeping-rooms ; 
down-stairs, as the hill sloped, the 
kitchen, dining-room, and the two 
rooms occupied by Jane, the cook, 
and Andrew, the priest’s man. There 
was space enough in the house, and 
t had the charm of irregularity; but 
from the street, as we have said, it 
was a melancholy-looking structure. 
F. Chevreuse, however, could not 
1ave been better pleased with it had 
it been a palace. Within, all 
comfort and love for him; and he 
probably never looked at the out- 
side. ‘The new church and his peo- 
ple engrossed his thoughts. 

Mrs. Chevreuse was not so indifier- 
ent. “ It would not look well for me to 
‘a up on a ladder, and paint the out- 


was 
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side walls,” she said to herself, her 
only confidant in such matters ; “ but, 
if it could be turned inside-out for 
one day, I would quickly have it 
looking less like an urchin with a 
soiled face.” 

No cne could doubt this assertion 
after having seen the interior of this 
castle of the rueful countenance. 
There she could go up on a ladder 
without shocking any one, and from 
basement to attic the place was as 
fresh as arose. But the nicety was 
never intrusive. This lady’s house- 
keeping perspective was admirably 
arranged, and her point of view the 
ight one. Cleanliness and order 
dwelt with her, not as tyrants, but 
as good fairies who were visible only 
when looked for. If you should 
chance to think of it, you would ob- 
serve that everything which should 
be polished shone like a mirror ; that 
the white was immaculate, the win- 
dows clear, and the furniture well- 
placed. You might recollect that 
the door was never opened for you 
by an untidy house-maid, and that 
no odors from the kitchen ever salut- 
ed your nostrils on entering, though 
a bouquet on the stair-post some- 
times breathed a fragrant welcome. 

Now, housekeepers know that the 
observance of all these little details 
of order and good taste involves a 
great deal of care and labor; but 
they sometimes forget that their 
exquisite ménxage loses its principal 
charm when the care and labor are 
made manifest. It cannot be denied 
that the temptation is strong now 
and then to let Caesar know by what 
pains we produce these apparently 
simple results, which he takes as a 
matter of course; but, when the 
temptation is yielded to, the results 
cease to be entirely pleasing. The 
unhappy man becomes afraid to 
walk on our carpets, to touch our 
joor-knobs, to sit in our chairs, eat 
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eggs with our spoons, lay his odious 
pipe on our best table-cover, or tie 
the curtains into aknot. The touch- 
ing confidence with which he was 
wont to ask that an elaborate dinner 
might be prepared for him in fifteen 
minutes vanishes from his face like a 
rainbow tint that leaves the cloud 
behind. “A cold lunch will do,” he 
tells you resignedly, and you detect 
incipient dyspepsia in his counte- 
nance. The free motions that seem- 
ed to feel infinite space about then 
are no more. The anxious her 
pulls his toga about him in the most 
undignified and ungraceful manner, 
lest it should upset a flower- 
a chair. In a the tormenting 
gadfly of our neatness stings him u 
and down his days, till he would fain 
seek refuge and rest in disorder. 
Mother Chevreuse knew all this 
perfectly, and behaved herself in so 
heroic a manner om ed son never 


the unnecessary steps he caused her 
might make several miles a day. 
One morning after early 

toward the last of May, 
herself in the arm-chair by the win- 
dow, and watched for the priest to 
come in from the church. This was 
a part ofher daily programme, and the 
only time of day i 
what she called his throne. After 
his breakfast, they did not meet, save 
incidentally, till supper-time; for, 
except when they had company, 
F. Chevreuse dined alone. The 
mother had perceived that, when they 
dined together, there had been a 
struggle between the sense of duty 
and courtesy which made him wish 
to entertain her, and the ahetpaction 
he naturally felt in the midst of the 
cares and labors of the day, and, 
ever on the watch lest she should in 
any way intrude on his vocation, 
had herself made this arrangement. 
The fact that he did not oppose it 


she seated 


she ever occupie 
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was a sufficient proof that it was 
agreeable to him. 

This mother was the softer type of 
her son, as though what you would 
carve in granite you should first 
mould in wax. ‘There was the same 
compact form, telling of health, 
strength, and activity, the same clear 
eyes, the same thick gray hair 
crowning a forehead more wide than 
high. Their expressions differed as 
their circumstances did; cheerful- 
ness and good sense were common 
to both; but, where the priest was 
authoritative, the woman was dig- 
nified, 

Presently her face brightened, for 
the fold of a black robe showed 
some one standing just inside the 
chapel door, and the next moment 
F, Chevreuse appeared, his hands 
clasped behind him, his face bent 
thoughtfully downward. Seeing him 
hus for the first time, you are sur- 
prised to find him only medium 
height. At the altar, he had appeared 
tall You might wonder, too, what 
great beauty his admirers found in 
him. But scarcely had the doubt 
formed itself in your mind, before it 
was triumphantly answered. The 
priest’s first step was into a shadow, 
his second into sunlight; and, as that 
light smote him, he lifted his head 
quickly, and a smile broke over his 
face, Wheeling about, he fronted 
the east. The river-courses had 
hollowed out a deep ravine between 
him and the sunrise, and the tide of 
glory flowed in and filled that from 
rim to rim, and curled over the green 
hills like wine-froth over a beaker. 
He stood gazing, smiling and un- 

zzled, his face illuminated from 
within as from without. It might 
be said of F. Chevreuse, as it was of 
William Blake, that, when the sun rose 
“he did not see a round, fiery disk 
somewhat like a guinea, but an in- 
numerable company of the heavenly 
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hosts crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty !’ ” 

The mother watched, but did not 
interrupt him. She knew well that 
such moments were fruitful, and that 
he was storing away in his mind the 
precious vintage of that spring morn- 
ing to bring it forth again at some 
future time fragrant with the bouquet 
of a spiritual significance. “ Glimpses 
of God,” she called such moods. 

He threw his head back, and, with 
a swift glance, took in the whole 
scene ; the fleckless blue overhead, the 
closely gathered city beneath, the 
lights and shades that played in the 
dewy greensward at his feet, and, 
turning about, his mother’s loving 
face—a fit climax for the morning. 

“ Bon jour, Mére Chevreuse!” he 
called out, touching his darrefte, 

As he disappeared into the house, 
Mrs, Chevreuse went into her own 
sitting-room, which opened from his, 
and gave a last glance at the table 
prepared for his breakfast. The 
preparation was not elaborate. A 
little stand by the eastern window 
held a pitcher of milk, a bowl and 
spoon, and a napkin; and Jane, 
following the priest up-stairs, added 
a dish of oatmeal pudding. 

F. Chevreuse walked briskly 
through the entry, and threw the 
street door wide open, then came 
back singing, “ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and the King of glory 
shall come in!” and continued, as 
he entered the room, his voice hardly 
settled from song to speech, “ What 
created things are more like the King 
of glory than light and air? They 
are as his glance and his breath.” 

The look that met his was sympa- 
thizing, but the words that replied 
were scarcely an answer to 
tion. “Your breakfast is 
F. Chevreuse,” she said. 

He took no heed, but, clasping his 
hands behind him, walked to and fro 


his ques- 
cooling, 
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with a step that showed flying would 
have been the more congenial mo- 
tion, 

“ Mother,” he exclaimed, “ the mys- 
teries of human nature are as inscruta- 
ble as the mysteries of God. Would 
the angels believe, if they had notseen, 
that a Mass has been said this morn- 
ing here in the midst of a crowded 
city, with only a score or so of per- 
sons to assist? Why was not the 
church thronged with worshippers, 
and thousands pressing outside to 
kiss the foundation-stones ? When 
I turned with the Acce Agnus Det, 
why did not all present fall with their 
faces to the floor? And when Miss 
Honora Pembroke walked away 
from the communion-railing, why did 
not every one look at her with won- 
der and admiration ?—the woman 
who bore her God in her bosom! 
And just now, when the sun rose ”— 
he stopped and looked at his mother 
with a combative air—* why did not 
the people look up and hail it as 
the signet of the Almighty ?” 

Mother Chevreuse smiled pleasant- 
ly. She was used to being set up as 
a target for these unanswerable ques- 
tions, especially in the morning, at 
which time the priest was likely to 
be, as Jane expressed it, “rather 
high in his mind.” 

“Tf you could take your breakfast, 
my son,” she suggested. 

“ Breakfast!” He glanced with a 
look of aversion at the table that 
held his frugal meal, considered a 
moment, recognized the propriety of 
its existence, finally seated himself 
in his place, and began to eat with a 
very good appetite. “You were 
quite right, my lady,” he remarked ; 
“the sunshine was drinking my milk 
all up. What thirsty creatures they 
are, those beams !” 

Let it not be supposed that F. 
Chevreuse was so ascetical as never 
to eat except when urged to do so. 


On the contrary, he took good care 
to keep up the health and strength 
necessary for the performance of his 
multiform duties as the only priest in 
a large parish, and he used a wise 
discrimination in allowing others to 
fast. ‘ Some fasting is almost as bad 
as feasting,” he used to say. “ Be. 
sides injuring the health, it clogs the 
soul, You look down upon eating 
when you have dined moderately - 
but, when you have fasted immoder- 
ately, the idea of dinner is elevated 
till it becomes a constellation. I do 
not wish to starve, till, when I kneel 
down and raise my eyes, I can think 
of nothing but roast beef. Asceti 


cism is not an end, but a means,” 


** Mother,” he said presently 
down his spoon, “ why is i 
oatmeal and milk I get at ] 
better than that I 

where else ?” 

“ Children always think 
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Why should she tell him that wl 
he called milk was cream, and 
the making of that “ stirabout” 
a fine-art, which had been tau 
Jane line upon line, and precept uy 


she replied 


precept, till every grain drop 
according to rule, and the motio1 
the pudding-spoon was as exact 
asonnet? Instead of being ple: 
he would have been disturbe 
know that so much pains had 
taken for him. 

“T like no earthly comfort tha 
has cost any one much trouble or 
pain,” 
persons who have been spared the 
petty cares of life, he did not know 
that in this discordant world there is 


he would say. Like most 
S 


no earthly comfort to any oné which 
is not a pain to some other. 
Breakfast over, the priest wen 
promptly about his business ; 
Mrs. Chevreuse, shutting the door 
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between their rooms, brought her 
work-basket to the stand where the 
tray had been, and seated herself to 
mend a rent in a soutane. 

It was a pleasant room, with its 
one window toward the church, 
and an opposite one looking over 
the city and the distant hills, and 
most enticingly comfortable, with 
deep chairs, convenient tables, and 
tiny stands always within reach, 
and an open fireplace which was 
seldom, save at mid-summer, without 
its little glimmer of fire at some time 
of day. And even then, if the day 
was chilly or overcast, the fact that it 
was mid-summer did not prevent the 
kindling of Mother Chevreuse’s bel- 
tane flame. From this room and 
the bedroom behind it could be 
heard on still nights the dashing of 
the Cocheco among its rocks, 

Mrs. Chevreuse worked and 
thought. ‘The sunbeams sparkled on 
the scissors, needles, bodkins, and 
whatever bright thing it could find in 
her work-basket, on her eye-glasses 
and thimble, on the smooth-worn 
gold of her wedding-ring, and the 
tiny needle weaving deftly to and fro 
in an almost invisible darn, of which 
the lady was not a little proud. Her 
mind wove, too; not those flimsy 
fancies of youth so like spider’s webs 
upon the grass, that glitter only when 
the morning dew is on them: the 
threads of her dream-tapestry ended 
in heaven, though begun on earth, 
and their severance could only 
change hope into fruition. And all 
the time, while hand and heart slip- 
ped to and fro, the lady was aware 
of everything that went on in the 
house. She heard Andrew come 
into the next room with the morning 
mail, heard the sound of voices while 
he received his orders for the day, 
heard him go clumping down-stairs, 
and out through the kitchen into the 
chapel. Presently the clumping re- 
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sounded outside, and, glancing across 
the room, she saw the old man stand- 
ing on the basement stairs, his head on 
a level with her window, looking at 
her across the space that intervened, 
and gesticulating, with a twinkling 
candlestick in each hand. 

Mother Chevreuse, still holding her 
work, went and threw the sash up. 

“T think, madame, begging your 
pardon, that I can clean these just 
as well as you can,” says Andrew, 
with a very positive nod and a little 
shake that set all the glass drops 
twinkling and tinkling. 

* Do you, Andrew ?” returned mad- 
ame pleasantly. “Very well, then, 
you can clean them, and save me the 
trouble. But don’t forget to rub all 
the whiting out of the creases.” 

Andrew changed countenance as 
he turned slowly about to descend 
the stairs. Mrs. Chevreuse had been 
gradually taking the care of the altar 
from his rather careless hands, and 
this had been his diplomatic way of 
escaping the candlestick cleaning of 
that day without asking her to do it, 
He hobbled down-stairs again dis- 
comfited, and the lady went smiling 
back to her work. 

“Tt is all very well for Sharp’s 
rifles,” she remarked, threading her 
needle; “ but I don’t like being fired 
at in that spiral manner.” 

Still weaving again with hand and 
heart, she heard Jane going about, 
like a neat household machine doing 
everything in its exact time and 
place, severe on interruption, merci- 
less on. mud or dust, ever ready to 
have a skirmish on these grounds with 
Andrew ; she heard the rattle of paper 
from the next room, as letters and 
parcels were opened, the scratching 
of F. Chevreuse’s quill as he wrote 
answers to one or two correspondents, 
or made up accounts, and the little 
tap with which he pressed the stamp 
upon the letters. 
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How peaceful and sweet her life 
was, all she loved within reach, all 
she hoped for so sure! She breathed a 
sigh of thanksgiving, then dropped 
her work and listened; for the priest 
was preparing to go out. Every 
morning was spent by him in collect- 
ing for his church. He had found in 
Crichton a thousand or more practi- 
cal Catholics, with one shabby old 
chapel to worship in, and nearly as 
many nominal Catholics who did not 
worship at all; and in three years, 
with scarcely any capital to begin 
with besides faith, he had raised and 
nearly finished a large and beauti- 
ful church, and gathered into it the 
greater part of the wanderers. 

“ Be prudent, my son!” the mother 
had warned him when he began what 
seemed so venturesome an enterprise. 

“T am so,” he replied, with deci- 
sion. “It would be the height of 
imprudence to leave these people any 
longer straying like lost sheep. When 
the Master of the universe commands 
that a house be built for him, is it for 
me to fear he will not be able to pay 
for it ?” 

She said no more. Mme. Chev- 
reuse always remembered to distin- 
guish between the son and the priest, 
and was never more proud of her 
motherhood than when her natural 
authority was confronted by the 
supernatural authority of her child. 
3ut she always sighed when he start- 
ed on a collecting-tour, for his faith 
had to be supplemented by hard 
work, and often he came back worn 
with fatigue, and depressed by the 
sights of poverty, sorrow, and sin he 
had witnessed. 

All had gone well with the church, 
however—so well that a new enter- 
prise had been added, and a convent 
school was just making its small be- 
ginning in Crichton. 

“Is madame visible ?” asked a 
voice smothered against the door. 
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“ Entrez!” she answered gaily; 
and the priest put his head in. 

“Say a little prayer to S. Joseph 
for F. Chevreuse to-day,” he said: 
“for he is collecting for the great 
note.” 

“Oh!” 4 
him, and met a reassuring smile in 
return. 

“ Never fear, mother!” he said 
cheerfully. “ Do not all the houses 
and lands belong to God ?” 

“ Certainly!” she answered, but 
sighed to herself as he went away: 
“it is very true they all belong to 
God, but I’m afraid the devil has 
some very heavy mortgages on 
them.” 

Later in the day, Miss Ferrier 
called for Mrs, Chevreuse to go out 
and visit the sisters at the new con- 
vent. “I have taken all I could 
think of this morning,” she said, and 
enumerated various useful articles. 
“I suppose they want nearly every- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Chevreuse commended her 
liberality. “But Iam _ glad you did 
not think of cordage,” she added; 
“for that is the very thing I did re- 
member.” 

She opened a large basket, and 
laughingly displayed a collection of 
ropes and cords varying from coils 
of clothes-line and curtain-cord to 
balls of fine pink twine. “Jane's 
clothes-line gave out yesterday,” she 
said, “and that made me think of 
this.” 

Miss Ferrier gave a little shiver 
and shrug. “It is very nice and 
useful, I know; but ropes always re- 
mind me of hanging.” 

“ Naturally,” returned the lady, 
tying on her bonnet: “that is their 
vocation.” 

“ But hanging is such a dre 
punishment!” And the young wo 
man shivered again. 

“ Why, my pictures seem to enjoy 


She looked anxiously at 
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it,’ Mrs. Chevreuse replied, persist- 
ently cheerful. 

“ Now, really, madame—” 

“ Now, really, mademoiselle,” was 
the laughing interruption,” what has 
put your thoughts on such a track 
this morning? If you want my opin- 
jon on the subject, I cannot give it, 
for I have none. All I can say is 
that, if I thought any one were des- 
tined to kill me, I would instantly 
write and sign a petition for his par- 
don, and leave it to be presented to 
the governor and council at the pro- 
per time. Think of something plea- 
sant Iamready now. Wewill go 
out through the house.” 

She locked the veranda door, and 
put the key in her pocket. “I have 
only to give Jane an order. Jane!” 
she called, leaning out the window. 

A head appeared from the kitchen 
window beneath, and the mistress 
gave her order down the outside of 
the house. “It saves so much going 
up and down stairs for two old wo- 
men,” she explained. “ Now, my 
dear.” 

They went into the priest’s sitting- 
room, and again the door was locked 
behind them, and the key this time 
hung on a nail over the writing-table. 
“Wait a moment,” said madame 
then, and began picking up bits of 
paper scattered about theroom. The 
priest had torn up a letter, and ab- 
sently dropped the fragments on the 
carpet instead of into the waste-bas- 
ket, and a breeze had been playing 
with them. 

“How provoking men are,” re- 
marked Miss Ferrier, stooping for a 
fragment which a puff of air instant- 
ly caught away from her. 

“ Are they ?” asked Mrs. Chevreuse 
quietly. “I do not know, I have so 
little to do with them. Most people 
are provoking sometimes, I dare say.” 

Having made a second ineffectual 
dive for the strip of paper, the young 
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woman had not patience enough left 
to bear so cool an evasion, “ F, 
Chevreuse deserves a scolding for 
strewing this about,” she said. 

The mother glanced at her with 
that sort of surprise which is more 
disconcerting than anger. Miss 
Ferrier blushed, but would not be so 
silenced. 

“Tf you should oblige him to pick 
them up once,” she continued, “ that 
would cure him.” 

“QOblige him!” repeated the mo- 
ther with a more emphasized coldness. 
“TI never oblige F. Chevreuse to do 
anything. I should not dream of 
calling his attention to such a trifle. 
He has higher affairs on his mind. 
Now we will go.” 

Their drive took them through the 
town by its longest avenue, Main 
Street, which followed the Saranac 
half-way to its source. School chil- 
dren in Crichton looked on Main 


Street as their meridian of longitude, 


and were under the impression that 
it reached from pole to pole. It 
crossed the Cocheco by the central 
one of three parallel bridges, climbed 
straight up the steep North Height, 
and stretched out into the country. 
The convent grounds were on the 
west bank of the Saranac, twenty 
acres of rough land, roughly enclos- 
ed, with an old tumble-down house 
that had been a tavern in the early 
days of Crichton. It was a desolate- 
looking place, with not a tree nor 
flower to be seen, but needed only 
time and labor to become a little 
Eden. 

In the eyes of Sister Cecilia it was 
even now an Eden. Her ardent 
and generous nature, made still 
brighter by a beautiful Christian en- 
thusiasm, saw in advance the blossom 
and fruit of unplanted trees, and 
seeds yet in the paper. Full of de- 
light to her was all this planning and 
labor. 
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She was out-doors when the car- 
riage drove up, in earnest consulta- 
tion with two workmen, directing 
the laying out of the kitchen-garden, 
and, recognizing her visitors, hasten- 
ed toward them with a cordial wel- 
come. Sister Cecilia was a little 
over forty years of age, tall and 
graceful, and had one of those sun- 
ny faces that show heaven is already 
begun in the heart. When she smil- 
ed, the sparkling of her deep-blue 
eyes betrayed mirth and humor. 

* Dread the labor ?” she exclaim- 
ed, in answer to a question from Miss 
Ferrier. “Indeed not! I was so 
charmed with the idea of coming to 
this wild place that I had a s¢ ruple 
about it, and was almost afraid I 
ought not to be indulged. It is 
always delightful to begin at the be- 
ginning, and see the effect of your 
work,” 

She led them about the place and 
told her plans. Here a grove was 
to be planted, there the path would 
wind, vines would be trained against 
this stone wall. 

** But I don’t see any 
protested Miss Ferrier. 

Sister Cecilia laughed. “I see it 
distinctly, and so _ you next year. 
There are piles of stones on the land 
which will save us a _ good 
of money; and we 
have some work done 


pone ante 
stone wall, 


deal 
likely to 
for r nothing. 
Do you know how kind the laborers 
are tous? ‘Twenty men have offer- 
ed to do each a day’s work in our 
garden free of charge. ‘Those are 
two of them. Now, here we are 
going to have a large arbor covered 
with honeysuckle and roses. It must 
be closed on the east side, because 
there will be a river-road outside the 
wall some day, and we should be 
visible from it. But the south side 
will be all open, so we can sit under 
the roses and look down that beauti- 
ful river and over all the city. You 


are very 
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see the knoll was made on purpose 
for an arbor.” 

As they went into the house, a 
slender shape glided past in the 
of the further entry. 
a roof shining 
stairs, revealed a face 
drooped a little sid 
of brown hair gathered | 
sweet, shy smile. It was as though 
some one had carried a lighted 
waxen caper through the shadows 
where she disappeared. 

“Tt is Anita!” exclaimed Miss 
Ferrier, stopping on the threshold of 


dusk 
The light from 
window, down the 


me a ed 


ack, an r a 


the parlor. 
to us 2” 

“ That dear Anita!” said the siste 
“She has a piano lesson to give 
this hour, and would not ae 
the 

If you were |] 

Chevreuse, she 
you without per- 
Yet such a 
creature I never knew 
dience is the law of her life. Next 
spring she will begin her novitiate.” 

The house was looke 
other sisters seen, and the 
brought them duly 

acknowledged; then 
aeatail for home. 

Miss Ferrier was rather silent when 
they were alone. She had not f 
gotten the reproof of the morning 
and she felt aggrieved by it. Mrs 
Chevreuse had known that she was 
but pene and might have been 
little less touchy, 
was the matter 


“ Why did she not come 


” 


turning aside from shortest r 


to the music-room. 
own mother, Mme 
would not come to 
mission. 


ender, loving 


Obe- 


t 
‘ 
} 
I 


erore, 


she thought. What 
that almost every one 
was finding fault with her . 
Her mother accused her being 
cross and captious, her “aon found 
her adn. and Mrs. Gerald had 
thought her too assuming on one oc- 
casion, and yet all she 
scious of was a blind feeling of loss— 
some such sense as deep-buried root 
may have when the sky grows dak 


was cCon- 
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over the tree above. Little things 
that once would have passed by like 
the idle wind now had power to 
make her shrink, as the lightest touch 
will hurt a sore; and trifles that had 
once given her pleasure now fell 
dead and flat. The time had been 
when the mere driving through the 
city in her showy carriage had elated 
her, when she had sat in delighted 
consciousness of the satin cushions, 
the glittering harness and wheels, 
and even of the band on the coach- 
man’s hat and the capes that flutter- 
ed from his shoulders. Now they 
sometimes gave her a feeling of wea- 
ry disgust, and she assured herself 
that she knew not why. If any sus- 


picion glanced across her mind that 
a worm was eating i 
of her rose of 


nto the very 
life, and the 


outer petals withered merely because 


centre 


the heart was withering, she shut her 
eyes to it, and kept seeking here 
und there for comfort, but found 
one. Honora was the only per- 
m who ever really soothed her; 


Honora’s 


and then held a sting that was keenly 


son, even soothing now 
felt. 

“Ts it possible she is resenting my 
reproof?” thought Mrs. Chevreuse, 
and exerted herself to be pleasant 
and friendly, but without much suc- 

Miss Ferrier’s affected gaiety 
sone, and she had no disposition 
to resume it. 

“ She is not so good-tempered as I 
believed,” the priest’s mother thought 
when they parted, with one of tl 
unjust judgments which the 
form quite as often as the bad. 

Miss Ferrier drove on homeward. 
She had no need to tell the coach- 
man which way to drive, nor how, 
for he knew perfectly well that he 
was to make his horses prance slowly 
through Bank Street, where, in a cer- 
tain insurance office up one flight of 


those 
good 
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a granite building, Mr. Lawrence 
Gerald bit his nails and fumed over 
a clerk’s desk, and half attended to 
his business while inwardly protest- 
ing against what he called his mis- 
fortunes. Perhaps his desk faced 
the window, or maybe his compa- 
nions were good enough to call his 
attention to it; for it seldom happen- 
ed that Miss Ferrier, glancing up, 
did not see him waiting to bow 
to her. He did not love the girl, 
but he felt a trivial pride in contem- 
plating the evidences of that wealth 
which was one day to be his unless 
he should change his mind. He 
sometimes admitted the possibility 
of the latter alternative. 

‘To-day he was not at the window ; 
but his lady-love had hardly time to 
be conscious of disappointment, when 
she saw him lounging in the door- 
way down-stairs. He came listlessly 
out as the carriage drew up, and a 
the same moment Miss Lily Carthu- 
sen appeared from a shop near by, 
and joined them. This young lady 
took a good deal of exercise in the 
open air, and might be met almost 
any time, and always with the latest 
news to tell. 

“T congratulate you both, 
said, in her sprightliest manner 
“That dreadful organist of yours has 
put his wrist out of joint, and cannot 
play again for a month ortwo. Isn’t 
it delightful ?” She laughed elfishly. 
“Haven’t you heard of it? Oh! 
yes; it is true. It happened this 
morning when he came down the 
dark stairway in his boarding-house. 
He tumbled against the dear old 
balusters, and put his wrist out. I 
never before knew the good of 
dark stairways.” 

“ Why, Lily ! aren’t you ashamed ?” 
remonstrated Miss Ferrier, smiling 
faintly. 

“Do you think I ought to be 
ashamed ?” inquired Miss Lily, with 


” } 
sne 
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an ingenuous expression in her large, 
light-blue eyes. 

“ Yes; I do,” replied Miss Ferrier, 
much edified. 

“ Well, then, I won't,” was the 
satisfactory conclusion. 

“T am sorry for Mr. Glover,” 
Miss Ferrier remarked gravely. 

“Now, my dear mademoiselle, 
please don’t be so crushingly good !” 
cried the other. “You know per- 
fectly well that he plays execrably, 
and spoils the singing of your beau- 
tiful choir; and you know that you 
would be perfectly delighted if F. 
Chevreuse would pension him off. 
Don’t try to look grieved, for you 
can’t.” 

“TJ don’t pretend to be a saint, 
Miss Carthusen,” said Annette, drop- 
ping her eyes. 

“And I don’t pretend to be a 
sinner,” was the mocking retort. 

Mr. Gerald smiled at this little 
duel, as men are wont to smile at 
such scenes. It did not hurt him, 
and it did amuse him. 

“ But the best part of the business 
is that F. Chevreuse has asked Mr. 
Schéninger to play in his stead,” 
pursued the news-bringer. “ He has 
written a note requesting him to call 
there this evening.” 

Miss Ferrier drew her shaw] about 
her, and leaned back against the 
cushions. She had an air of dis- 
missing the subject and the company 
which, not being either rude or 
affected, was so near being stately 
that Mr. Gerald was pleased with it, 
and, to reward her, begged an invi- 
tation to lunch. 

* T had just come out for my daily 
sandwich,” he said; “ but if you will 
take pity on me—” 

She smilingly made room for him 
by her side, and drove off full of 
delight. 

The afternoon waned, and, as 
evening approached, Mrs. Chevreuse 
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sat in her own room again, waiting 
for the priest to come home. She 
had visited her sick and poor, looked 
to her household affairs, stepped into 
the church to arrange some fresh 
flowers, and see that the candlesticks 
shone with spotless brilliancy, and 
was now trying to interest herself in 
a book while she waited. But it was 
hard to fix her attention; it con- 
stantly wandered from the page. 
Jane had heard and told her of the 
accident to their organist, and the 
rumor that Mr. Schéninger was 
to take his place; but had not 
told the news by any means with 
the glee of a Lily Carthusen. On 
the contrary, it had seemed to her 
mind an almost incredible horror 
that a Jew was to take any part in a 
service performed before 
whereon the Lord of heaven was 
enthroned. To Jane’s mind, every 
Jew was a Judas. That he could 
be moral, that he 
his Creator and pray 
for forgiveness of his sins, she 
did not for an instant believe. ‘The 
worst criminal, if nominally a Catho- 
lic, was in her eyes infinitely prefer- 
able to the best Jew in the world. 
“ Andrew declared it was so, mad- 
ame, and that he carried a note to 
that Mr. Schéninger before dinner,” 
she said, concluding her lamentation; 
“but nothing will make me believe it 


} 


the altar 


could adore 
earnestly 


till I hear F. Chevreuse say so with 
his own mouth.” 


“Oh! well, don’t distress yourself 
about it, Jane,” her mistress replied 
soothingly. “Perhaps it is a mis- 
take ; but, if it is not, you may be sure 
that F. Chevreuse knows best. He 
always has good reasons for what he 
does. Besides, we must be chari- 
table. Who knows but the services 
of the church and our prayers mig] 
by the blessing of God, convert this 
man.” 

“ Convert 


a rattlesnake!” cried 
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Jane, too much excited to be respect- 
ful. 

But Mrs. Chevreuse, though she 
had spoken soothingly to her subor- 
dinate, was not herself altogether 
satisfied. She was a woman of large 
mind and heart; yet, if any one people 
in the world came last in her regard, 
it was the Jewish people. Moreover, 
she had seen Mr. Schéninger but 
once, and then at an unfortunate mo- 
ment when something had occurred 
to draw that strange blank look over 
his face. ‘The impression left on her 
mind was an unpleasant one that 
there was something dark and secret 
in the man, 

“ Of course it will all be right,” she 
said to herself, annoyed that she 
should feel disturbed for such a cause. 
“JT am foolish to think of it.” 

The street door was opened and 
left wide, after F. Chevreuse’s fashion, 
and she heard his quick, light step 
in the entry. Dropping her book, 


she smiled involuntarily at the sound. 
How sweet to a woman is this nightly 
coming home of father, son, or hus- 


band! He'came in, went to the 
inner room, and opened and closed 
his desk, then returned to the sitting- 
room, threw up the corner window, 
from which he could see into her 
apartment, and seated himself in his 
arm-chair, leaning forward as he did 
so to bow a smiling recognition across 
toher. His day’s work was as nearly 
over as it could be. In the morning, 
he must go out to meet his duties; in 
the evening, they must seek him. 
The hour for their social life had 
come; and though subject to con- 
stant interruptions, so that scarcely 
ten minutes at a time were left them 
for confidential intercourse, they werc 
free to snatch what they could get. 
Mrs, Chevreuse put her book 
away, and opened the door between 
the two sitting-rooms. “ Father,” 
she said immediately, “is it true that 
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you are going to have that Jew play 
the organ at S. John’s ?” 

The priest rose hastily, and his 
mother’s foot was arrested on the 
threshold; for just opposite her, 
coming into the room from the entry, 
was Miss Lily Carthusen, leading a 
little girl by the hand, and followed 
by “that Jew”; while, in wrathful 
perspective, like a thunder-head on 
the horizon, gloomed the face oi 
Jane, the servant-woman. 

The silence was only for the space 
of a lightning-flash, and the flash 
was not wanting; it shot across the 
room from a pair of eyes that looked 
as though they might sear to ashes 
what they gazed upon in anger. 
The next moment, the eyes drooped, 
and their owner was bowing to F. 
Chevreuse. 

Miss Carthusen was perfectly self- 
possessed and voluble, seeming to 
have heard nothing. “This little 
wilful girl would come with Mr. 
Schéninger, madame,” she said; 
“ and, as he is not going back, I was 
obliged to come and see her home 
again safely.” 

The truth was that Miss Lily, who 
boarded in the same house with the 
gentleman, had encouraged the child 
to come, in order that she might 
accompany her. 

F, Chevreuse had blushed slightly 
but he showed no other embarrass- 
ment. It was the first time that 
Mr. Schéninger had entered his 
house, and he welcomed him with a 
more marked cordiality, perhaps, on 
account of the unfortunate speech 
which had greeted his coming. 

“You are welcome, sir! I thank 
you for taking the trouble to come 
tome. It was my place to call on 
you, but my engagements left me no 
time. Allow me to present you to 
my mother, Mme. Chevreuse.” 

“ My mother” had probably never 
been placed in so disagreeable a po- 
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sition, but her behavior was ad- 
mirable. The man she had invotun- 
tarily insulted was forced to admit 
that nothing could be more perfect 
than the respectful courtesy of her 
salutation, which maintained with 
dignified sincerity the distance she 
really felt, while it expressed her re- 
gret at having intruded that feeling 
on him. 

“Yet they talk of charity!” he 
thought; and the lady did not miss 
a slight curl of the lip which was not 
hidden by his profound obeisance. 

The introduction over, she left Mr. 
Schéninger to the priest, and took 
refuge with his little friend, since she 
could not with propriety leave the 
room. The young lady was not 
agreeable to her. Mme. Chevreuse 
had that pure honesty and good 
sense which looks with clear regards 
through a murky and dissimulating 
nature; for, after all, it is the deceit- 
ful who are most frequently duped. 

Miss Carthusen went flitting about 
the room, making herself quite at 
home. She selected a rosebud from 
a bouquet on the mantel-piece, and 
fastened it in madame’s gray hair 
with her fingers as light as snow- 
flakes; she daintily abstracted the 
glasses the lady held, and put them 
on over her own large pale eyes, 
“Glasses always squeeze my eye- 
lashes,” she said; “ not that they are 
so very long, though, at least, they 
are not so long as Bettine von 
Arnim’s little goose-girl’s. Hers were 
two inches long; and the other girls 
laughed at them, so that she went 
away by herself and cried. Perhaps, 
beyond a certain point, eyelashes are 
like endurance, and cease to be a 
virtue. Who is it tells of a young 
lady whose long lashes gave her an 
overdressed appearance in the morn- 
ing, so that one felt as though she 
ought to have a shorter set to come 
down to breakfast in ?” 


’ 

Mrs. Chevreuse observed with in- 
terest the striking difference between 
the two men who sat near her talk- 
ing, both, as any one could see, strong 
and fiery natures, yet so unlike in 
temper and manner, The priest was 
electrical and demonstrative; he 
uttered the thought that rose in his 
mind; he was a man to move the 
crowd, and carry all before him. The 
ardor of the other was the steady 
glow of the burning coal that may 
be hidden in darkness, and he shrank 
with fastidious pride and distrust from 
any revelation of the deeper feelings 
of his heart, and held in check even 
his passing emotions. He would 
have said, with that Marquis de 
Noailles, quoted by Liszt: Qu’i/ n'y a 


guere moyen de causer de quoi que ce 


soit, avec qui que ce soit s and, doubt- 
less, he had found it so, 

IF. Chevreuse had explained his 
wishes: their organist was disabled, 
and they had no one capal f 
taking his place. If Mr. Schéninger 
would consent to take charge of 
their singing, he would consi 
great favor. ‘ 

Mr. Schéninger had no engag 
ment which would prevent his doing 
so, and it need not be looked on at 
all as a favor, but a mere matter of 
business. His profession was music. 

F. Chevreuse would insist on feel- 
ing obliged, although he would waive 
the pleasure of expressing that feel- 
ing. ; 

Mr. SchGéninger intimated that 
was perhaps desirable he should 
meet the choir an hour before the 
evening service. 

The priest had been abou 
make the same suggestioi 
since the time was so near, would 
very happy to have his visitor take 
supper with him. 

The visitor thanked him, but had 
just dined, 

Nothing could be more proper 
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and to the point, nor more utterly 
stiff and frozen, than this dialogue 
was. F. Chevreuse shivered, and 
called little Rose—Rosebud, they 
named her—to him. 

The child went with a most capti- 
yating mingling of shyness and 
obedience in her air, walking a little 
from side to as a ship beats 
joe the wind, making way in spite 

fears. Her red cheeks growing 
able, a tremor struggling with a 
smile on her small mouth, the intrepid 
l blossom allowed herself to be 
lifted to the stranger’s her 
eyes seeking her friend’s for courage 


oP | 
side 
side, 


knees, 


and strength. 
Mr. Schéninger 
favorite with 


smiled on_ his 
a tenderness which gave 
his face a new character, and watch- 
ed curiously while the priest reassur- 
ed and petted her till he won her 
attention to himself. His own expe- 
rience and the traditions of his people 
had taught him to look on th 
Cathelic Church as his most dead] 
antagonist ; yet now, in spite of all 
relented 
to one 


e 
7. 
] 
? 
a 


warmed 


of her ministers, 


his heart and 
He 
r than to take an apparent 
il any proof of 
the worst persons 


shildren as 
goodness—some of 
he had ever known were excessively 
fond of them—yet it looked amiable 
and F. Chev- 


reuse’s manner was particular] 


in an honest person, 
y plea- 
sant and winning, 

Embarrassed by the notice 
ed on her by all, yet, with 


ture 


a prema- 
hide that 

glanced 
in search of some 
Her eyes’ were caught 
by a picture of the Madonna. 

“Oh! who is that pretty lady witl 
a wedding-ring round her head P” 
she cried out. 

“She,” said F. Chevreuse, 
sweet and holy Jewish lady 
we all love.” 


address, seeking 
embarrassment, the child 
about the room 
diversion. 


“is a 
whom 
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The little girl glanced apprehen- 
sively at her friend—perhaps she had 
been told never to speak the word 
Jew in his presence—and saw a 
quick light flicker in his eyes. He was 
looking keenly at the priest, as if 
trying to fathom his intention. Was 
the man determined to win him in spite 
of his coldness? Was it his way of 
making proselytes, this fascinating 
delicacy and tenderness? He did 
not wish to like F. Chevreuse; yet 
what could he do in the presence of 
that radiant charity ? 

“‘T think our business is done, sir,” 
he said, rising. 

The priest became matter-of-fact 
at once. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to 
make any suggestions to your good 
aste,” he said; * but I may be per- 
mitted to remark that our service is 
not merely esthetic, but has a vital 
meaning, and I would like the music 
to be conducted earnestly.” 

“ T shall make it as earnest as your 
— sers with eng sir,” the musi- 


replied, with a slightly mocking 


“ My composers iw 
priest, laughing. 


exclaimed the 
“ T repudiate them. 
Was it one of my composers who wrote 
the music of the Stabat Mater, and set 
his voices pirouetting and. waltzing 
through the woes of the Queen of 
sorrows? ‘The world accuses Ros- 
sini of showing 3 in that his contempt 
for Christianity. I would not say so 
much. I believe he thought of no- 
thing but the rhythm and 
sounds.” 

“ And was it one of my compos- 
ers,” the Jew retorted, ‘‘ who set the 
Kyrie aanee I heard on hig 
your church last Sunday to an air as 
as any dance tune? “If the 

had been in English instead 
of Latin, it would have sounded 
blasphemous.” 

F. Chevreuse made a gesture of 


5 


the vowel- 


gay 
Ww ords 
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resignation. “What can I do if 
the musicians are not so pious as the 
painters, if they will put the sound 
in the statue, and the sense in the 
pedestal? My only refuge is the 
Gregorian, which nobody but saints 
will tolerate. I am not a com- 
poser.” 

The call was at an end, and the 
visitors went. 

As soon as they were in the street, 
Miss Carthusen observed: “I notice 
that F. Chevreuse adopts Paracelsus’ 
method of cure: he anoints with 
fine ointment, not the wound, but the 
sword that made the wound.” 

She had been annoyed at the little 
attention paid to herself in contrast 
with the honor shown the priest’s 
mother, and wished to find out if 
Mr. Schéninger kept any resentment 
toward Mme. Chevreuse. He felt 
her inquisitive, unscrupulous eyes 
searching his face in sidelong glances. 

“The priest was very courteous 
to me,” he replied calmly. “ And I 
should think that madame might be 
a very agreeable person to those she 
likes.” 

The young woman instantly launch- 
ed into a glowing eulogy of the 
priest’s mother, till her listener bit 
his lips.) He was not quite ready 
to be altogether charmed with the 
lady. 

“ And, @ propos of medicine,” said 
Miss Carthusen lightly, “it has been 
revealed to me to-day who the first 
homceopathist was.” 

“Ts it a secret ?” 

“Tt was Achilles,” she replied. 
“ Do you not remember that nothing 
but Achilles’ spear healed the wound 
that itself had made ?” 

As soon as they were gone, Mme. 
Chevreuse turned toherson. “ Need 
I say how sorry I am?” she exclaim- 
ed. 
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Tears were in her eyes. She was 
touched to the heart that, though he 
must have been deeply mortified, he 
should still not have failed for a mo- 
ment to treat her with even more 
than ordinary courtesy and affection, 
as if to show their visitors that he 
did not dream of reproving her 

“ T knew that you felt worse about 
it than I did, dear mother,” he said, 
taking her hand. “ And this will re- 
mind us both that it is not enough 
to be cautious in the expression of 
our thoughts. We must allow no 
uncharitable feeling to remain in our 
hearts.” 

“¢ Murder will out,’” he added 
more lightly, seeing her moved. 
“ And, after all, isn’t Mr. Schéninger 
a fine fellow P” 

Madame made no direct reply. 
She could not yet be enthusiastic 
about the Jew. “I think we should 
have supper,” she said, and went 
down to look after Jane. 

“Q madame! did you see the 
look that man gave you ?” cried the 
girl. 

“ No matter about that,” the lady 
said calmly. “It was unfortunate 
that I should not have known he 
was coming. You must be careful 
to give some sign when visitors are 
coming in, and not introduce them 
in that noiseless way.” 

Madame held, with the Duke of 
Wellington, that it is not wise to ac- 
cuse one’s self to a servant. The 
humility, instead of edifying, only 
provokes to insubordination. 

“TI was coming down from the 
chambers, and met them at the 
street door, madame,” Jane made 
haste to say; “and I thought you 
would hear the steps.” 

“ Very well, Jane; it’s no matter. 
I’m sure you do your duty faithfully. 
And now we will have supper.” 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


Tue new laws for the regulation 
and adjustment of the relations be- 
tween church and state in Prussia, 
for the establishment of what Prince 
Bismarck calls a modus vivendi be- 
tween the power spiritual and the 
power temporal—laws which have 
won the approval of the liberal and 
sectarian press in Europe and Amer- 
ica—are substantially as follows: 

1. All Prussian citizens who wish 
to receive ecclesiastical functions 
must matriculate at the state uni- 
versity. After miatriculating, they 
nust attend the university course 
for three years. On concluding their 
ecclesiastical studies, they must pass 
another state examination; that is 
to say, at the university. Vo candi- 
date can be admitted to the priesthood 
unless he satisfy the state in this exam- 
ination, 

2. The creation of new (ecclesias- 
tical) seminaries, great or small, is 
prohibited. ‘The seminaries already 
existing shall be placed under state 
surveillance, and are forbidden to re- 
ceive new scholars. 

3. The candidate for the priest- 
hood who is nominated by the bish- 
op must be approved of and install- 
ed in his office by the president of 
the province. The ‘bishop who 
nominates a candidate otherwise 
than in accordance with the law, 
shall be punished by a fine of from 
750 francs to 3,750 francs ($150 to 
$750). The candidate submitting 
to such nomination shall be punished 
by a fine of from 3 francs (75 cts.) to 
375 francs. 

4. Ecclesiastical disciplinary power 
can only be exercised by ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of German nationality. 


IN GERMANY. 


The ecclesiastical functionaries who, 
by exercise of their functions, trans- 
gress the laws of the state or the 
ordinances of the civil authority, may, 
at the demand of that civil authority, 
be deposed, if the maintaining of 
their functions prove incompatible 
with public order. 

A single question may not be in- 
appropriate here: Why all this? 
Why must all Prussian citizens who 
wish to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state matriculate at the university ? 
What special advantages are either 
they or that undefined thing called 
the state likely to derive from this 
matriculation ? Matriculation is a 
very small thing at the best, and 
Catholics do not object to it even in 
a state university, as in London, 
where they do not possess one of 
their own. But why must ecclesias- 
tical students be compelled to pass 
it? ‘The matriculation examination 
as it obtains at the London Universi- 
ty embraces a hodge-podge of study, 
a great part of which is of no absolute 
service to the clerical student in his 
career. All the subjects are touched 
upon more or less in his college 
course; but he naturally devotes his 
attention particularly to those which 
relate more especially to his vocation. 
And when the state forces a man 
who is studying to be a priest to at- 
tend a university course of three 
years, it steps out of its province, and 
commits a useless and tyrannical act. 

As for the final examination at the 
end of the course, S, Paul certainly 
could never have passed it to the 
satisfaction of the present Prussian 
state—a man who taught such dan- 
gerous doctrines as that Christ was 
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‘above all principality, and power, 
and virtue, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to 
come.” 

There is no need to pursue this 
part of the subject further. It must 
be plain to everybody that this pro- 
vision of the bill is simply aimed at 
preventing candidates from aspiring 
to the priesthood at all, and hindering 
those who are perverse enough to as- 
pire from becoming priests—a view 
which is strengthened by the clause 
following. 

The candidate for the priesthood 
whom the bishop wishes to ordain 
and appoint must first meet with the 
approval of the president of the pro- 
vince, and not only meet with his 
approval, but be installed in his office 
by him. That is to say, the candi- 
date must not be what the state would 
call an ultramontane—in other words, 
a Catholic; and ordination is practi- 
cally transferred, if that were possible, 
from the bishop to the state. What 
can the president of the province 
possibly know about the candidate, 
an utter stranger to him ? Or how is 
he to judge of his fitness or unfitness 
for the divine vocation? Is the 
president of the province for the 
future to undergo a course of theolo- 
gy, so as to be “up” in his duties? 
But it is needless to pursue this in- 
quiry. 

Jesus Christ, when he called his 
apostles, never consulted Pilate or 
Herod. He sought not men for the 
ministry who were learned in the 
wisdom of the schools: poor, igno- 
rant fishermen were the foolish ones 
whom he chose to confound the wise 
and convert a world. Humanly 
speaking, and to human eyes, the Son 
of Joseph the carpenter was himself 
an ignorant man. ‘There is no re- 
cord of his studying, as did S. Paul, 
“at the feet of Gamaliel.” The 
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apostles asked no man’s permission 
to preach; they consulted no pow- 
ers in “the imposition of hands”; 
they carried on all the business of 
the church, they ordained and ex- 
communicated, without ever consult- 
ing the president of the province in 
which they happened to be. Their 
successors will continue to do the 
same, 

In military matters, for instance, 
which are purely state affairs, the 
interference of the president of the 
province would be resented. Courts- 
martial try offenders—the civil law 
may not touch them, and no pres- 
ident is ever called in to sanction 
the appointments to the various 
military grades. Why not? Sim- 
ply because, in plain words, it is 
none of his business. 

It seems foolish to examine this 
theme so closely, so flagrant is the 
violation of all common sense even, 
not to speak of legal right. Never- 
theless, here is the Fad] Mall Gazette, 
an ultra-liberal organ—so w/fra, in- 
deed, that it despises ‘“‘ commonplace 
liberalism ”—giving its hearty con- 
currence to these measures, on the 
ground that priests are out of date, 
and the fittest judges of education 
are men of the world, statesmen, 
lawyers, and business men, who are 
more clever, better educated, and 
brisker in every way than the clergy 
—with much more to the same 
effect. Regarding its charge that 
the clergy are less fitted to cope 
with the question of education than 
men of the world: 

In the Catholic Church, the Socie- 
ty of Jesus is the principal teach- 
ing order of modern times. But 
outside of it there are plenty of 
teaching orders and societies—the 
Benedictines and others — pos- 
sessed of excellent colleges and 
schools. There are also the col- 
leges belonging to each diocese 
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under the control of the respective 
bishops. Moreover, all education 
has come to us through the hands 
of the clergy; and the Catholic wri- 
ters who have come out from Rome, 
and Louvain, and other purely cler- 
ical centres, even in these enlighten- 
ed days, might possibly stand the 
trying test of comparison with the 
writers on the Fall Mall Gazette. 
But not to wander into so wide a 
field as this, the Fa// Mall may be 
referred to its own columns for a re- 
futation of at least a great part of 
this charge. 

Writing last year on the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Germany by the 
same power which has framed these 
laws for the education of the clergy, 
and which, as it confesses, are “ al- 
most enough to take one’s breath 
away,” the same journal said: “ One 
of the most remarkable traits of the 
Society of Jesus has always been 
its literary productiveness. Wherever 
its members went, no sooner had 
they founded a home, a college, a 
mission, then they began to write 
books, The result has been a vast 
literature, not theological alone, 
though chiefly that, but embracing 
almost every branch of knowledge.” 


And of their work in the particular’ 


profession which the Fa// Aal/ itself 
graces at present—there is no know- 
ing what it may not come to be in 
the future if its principles are only 
carried out—it said: “In Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium, the 
most trustworthy critics are of opin- 
ion that there are no better-written 
newspapers than those under Jesuit 
control.” 

This is only en passant ; and, as it 
is often more satisfactory to let those 
outside of the church answer them- 
selves, here is the opinion of the 
London Sfectator upon this particu- 
lar point, given in direct answer to 
the Pall Mall: 
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“Ts an age of the world in which 
few men know what is truth or 
whether there be truth, one in which 
you would ask statesmen to deter- 
mine its limits? We suspect that a 
race of statesmen armed with such 
powers as Prussia is now giving to 
her officials would soon cease to show 
their present temperance (!) and so- 
briety, and grow into a caste of civ- 
ilian ecclesiastics of harder, drier, 
and lower mould than any of the 
ecclesiastics they had to put down. 
.. . To our minds, the absolutism 
of the Vatican Council is a trifling 
danger compared with the growing 
absolutism of the democratic temper 
which is now being pushed into al- 
most every department of human 
conduct.” 

On the larger question of the dan- 
gers of modern universities, the opin- 
ion of one of the keenest of living 
English statesmen was given in un- 
mistakable language at the annual 
meeting of the Church Congress last 
year at Leeds. The Marquis of Sal- 
isbury is quite as true an English- 
man as any writer on the 7all Mall 
Gazette, and his words may be con- 
sidered to possess at least equal 
weight with those of the distinguish- 
ed journal mentioned, 

Referring more immediately to the 
abolition of the “Test Acts,” by 
which the state had hitherto guaran- 
teed to overlook and prevent the 
teaching of infidelity, he said: “ All 
hindrance to the teaching of infidel- 
ity has been taken away, and that is 
the great danger of the future. The 
great danger is that there should be 
formed inside our universities—es- 
pecially, I fear, inside Oxford—a 
nucleus and focus of infidel teaching 
and influence; not infidel in any 
coarse or abusive sense, but in that 
sense in which Prof. Palmer used ~* 
the words ‘heathen virtue.’ J fear 
that the danger we have to look to is 
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that some colleges in Oxford may in the 
future play a part similar to that dis- 
astrous part which the German univer- 
sities have played in the dechristian- 
tzation of the upper and middle class- 
es.” And the only advice he can give 
to England now is: “If the parents 
of England who send their sons to 
these colleges will be alive to the 
heavy responsibility which is now 
laid upon them, then perhaps we 
may have a better security, a better 
guarantee, than we have had that 
Oxford shall not be the means of 
uprooting the Christian faith which 
they had learnt at home.’ 

‘These words of the real, if not the 
nominal, leader of the conservative 
party in the British House of Lords, 
who at the same time is, or was when 
he delivered the speech, chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, are 
worthy of attention, and may be 
commended to that fussy little terma- 
gant, the Fail Mall Gazette. They 
have been doubly corroborated since 
by another British statesman whose 
testimony on such a subject is of at 
least equal weight with that of the 
ultra-liberal journal, inasmuch as he 
is the leader of the liberal party—the 
present Premier of England, in his 
recent great speech at Liverpool, 
which was principally devoted to ex- 
posing the errors of Strauss. 

Passing on to the other laws, why, 
considered merely from a financial 
point of view, should the creation 
of new seminaries, great or small, 
be prohibited? ‘This is controlling 
the private purse with a vengeance, 
The Prussian state, or Prince Bis- 
marck and the professordom, forbid 
Prussians or anybody else to erect 
ecclesiastical seminaries. Of course, 
this means that Prussian or German 
youth are in future to be educated 
“only in the state schools and univer- 
sities. If they want to become 
ptiests, they must learn their theology 
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as .best they may; at least there 
shall be no schools or colleges for 
them to study in, for those already 
in existence are to be placed under 
state surveillance, to receive no new 
pupils—in a word, to be closed, or 
converted from the purpose for which 
they were founded by private funds 
into state schools with state profess- 
ors at their head, which is just as 
though Gen. Grant swooped down 
on all the- banking-houses in the 
United States, set them under gov- 
ernment control, and bade the bank- 
ers go about their business, And 
yet Catholics who find some reason 
to object to this summary mode of 
dealing with their property and what 
they considered were their rights, are 
told that they are traitors to the 
state, conspirators against the empire, 
and that they only object in slavish 
obedience to a mandate from Rome. 

This measure was well devised. 
Its framers said; We have banished 
the Jesuits; we have banished reli- 
gious societies of every description ; 
we have abolished the sacrament of 
marriage; we have banished religion 
from the schools; we now proceed 
to abolish ecclesiastical seminaries 
altogether: that is to say, we abolish 
the priesthood, we abolish God as 
far as Germany is concerned, and 
men shall worship us and us only— 
the supreme power. 

What else does this law mean? 
It strikes out the priesthood, root 
and branch, as effectually as did the 
penal laws in England; nay, more 
so. The next clause fits in neatly. 
The bishop who nominates a candi- 
date otherwise than in accordance 
with the law is fined heavily. As 
there are a good number of bishops, 
and as they are likely to disregard 
the law in this respect, this will 
ensure a constant revenue to the 
state as long at least as they are al- 
lowed to remain in the country. 
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Ecclesiastical disciplinary pqwer 
can only be exercised by ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of German nationality. 
This, of course, is a blow struck di- 
rectly at the Pope in his capacity of 
universal head of the church; indi- 
rectly at whoever may hereafter be 
appointed as bishops of the church in 
Germany. It simply forbids the Ca- 
tholic bishops and priests to obey 
the commands of the Holy See, and, 
if carried out, would be subversive of 
the whole edifice of Christ’s church, 
which its divine Founder made one, 
indivisible, and CATHOLIC. “Go 
ye, therefore, and teach a@// nations.” 
Prince Bismarck aims at carrying 
out what Bolanden calls “the Rus- 
sian idea ”—the erection in Germany 
of astate popedom. And again, Ca- 
tholics are traitors to the state for 
objecting to it, though it is an 
amendment introduced into Article 
15 of the Prussian constitution for the 
purpose of nullifying that truly lib- 
eral and wise measure, which was to 
the following effect: 

Thé Evangelical and the Roman 
Catholic Churches, as well as all 
other religious societies, may admin- 
ister and regulate their affairs in per- 
fect freedom. All religious societies 
may continue in the possession and 
enjoyment of their institutions, foun- 
dations, and funds destined for wor- 
ship, instruction, and charity. 

This is the law that works in Eng- 
and, in this country, and wherever 
else the name of freedom is known, 
It left the Catholic Church little to 
desire in Prussia. The justice, the 
wisdom and necessity of substituting 
for this law those which appear at 
the head of this article, will be ap- 
parent. 

Moreover, that same article very 
wisely and fairly provided that the 
state right of nominating, proposing, 
electing, and confirming in the offices 
of the church be suppressed, with 
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the single exception of ecclesiastical 
appointments in the army and in pub- 
lic establishments. 

That law worked to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties—the state, the 
Evangelicals, and the Catholics. The 
state never complained of it; the 
Evangelical Church never com- 
plained of it; the Catholic Church 
never complained of it. Why re- 
verse this order now? Why, after 
handing the disciplinary power over 
into the hands of the church, and 
after having proved it so satisfactor- 
ily for half a century, do you now 
forbid the exercise of that power by 
authority which is not of German 
nationality ? The constitution of the 
Catholic Church is exactly the same 
now as it was when that article was 
drawn up. The Catholic bishops 
were not self-appointed. Who confer- 
red ecclesiastical disciplinary power 
in the first instance? The church 
through its head, the representative 
of Jesus Christ, who is not of Ger- 
man nationality ; who, as head of the 
Catholic Church, is of no nationality ; 
and to whom in that capacity the 
question of nationality does not 
apply: for the laws of which he is 
the keeper refer to the spiritual part 
of man’s nature, the moral order, 
which in all men is the same, and 
which takes as little color from the 
accidents of place or climate as it 
does from the darkness or the white- 
ness of the skin. 

This law cannot be obeyed: its 
framers evidently were assured of 
this fact, for they provide that the 
ecclesiastical functionaries who, by 
exercise of their functions, transgress 
the laws of the state or the ordinan- 
ces of the civil authority, may, at the 
demand of that authority, be de- 
posed, if the maintaining of their 
functions prove incompatible with 
public order. 

This means the destruction of the 
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Catholic episcopate, or its total sub- 
serviency tothe state. ‘I will strike 
the shepherd, and the flock will be 
dispersed,” said our Lord on a me- 
morable occasion. ‘That is precisely 
what Prince Bismarck says: Take 
all power out of the hands of the 
Pope; destroy the bishops if you 
cannot win them over to the state; 
strive to set priest against superior, 
by telling him that, if he disobey, the 
voice of his church is powerless to 
affect him whilst the arm of the state 
supports him. Swell the ranks of the 
“ Old Catholic” party thus, and we 
shall force a schism on the church ; 
after a short time, the people will go 
this way and that; the true shepherds 
gone, the flock will be dispersed, and 
the nation is ours to do as we please 
with, for there is no longer the voice 
of religion to rise up against us: the 
people are ripe for the worship of 
force. 

Observe the steps which have led 
up to the present consummation from 
the foundation of the German Empire 
two years ago. The Jesuits, the van- 
guard of the church, are driven out. 
Why? For conspiring against the 
empire. Proofs? None. 

All the other orders are driven out 
for the same reasons, and with the 
like proofs of guilt. 

The universities are placed in the 
hands of infidels, 

The schools are taken from the 
hands of religious, and placed alto- 
gether in the hands of the state. 

The solemnization (!) of marriage 
is placed in the hands of the state. 

Ecclesiastical seminaries are sup- 
pressed, and given over to the state. 

Ecclesiastical students are for the 
future to be educated and appointed 
by the state. 

Catholics must not subscribe money 
to build colleges of their own ; if they 
do, those colleges will, like all the 
others, be appropriated by the state. 
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The bishops, the divinely appointed 
successors of the apostles, are only 
allowed to hold office at the will of 
the state. 

He who disobeys is deposed from 
office by the state. The church is 
a thing of state. The human con- 
science is a thing of state. It has 
no rights, no thoughts, no feelings, 
no desires, that are not absolutely 
controlled by the state, “for in the 
kingdom of this world the state has 
dominion and precedence.” 

There is the whole doctrine out, 
plain and undisguised. Those last 
words are taken from the speech de- 
livered by Prince Bismarck to the 
House of Peers in the debate of 
March 10 on the question under con- 
sideration. And now that they are 
there, what is the state ? 

“ The state is I,” said Louis XIV., 
and he was right in his estimate; but 
the fact of his having been right at 
the time when he made the boast did 
not prevent the French Revolution, 
rather helped it on, and does not 
prevent us to-day from repudiating 
the doctrine. 

What constitutes the state in Prince 
Bismarck’s eyes? Is it the emperor, 
or himself, or Dr. Falk, or the German 
professordom? Is it the representa- 
tives of the country as collected in 
the Lower and Upper Prussian 
Houses ? On the educational ques- 
tion, the Upper House, in which lay 
the strength of the conservative party, 
gave an adverse vote to the govern- 
ment, and the House was immedi- 
ately dissolved. A number of mush- 
room peers were hastily created in an 
unconstitutional manner, and sent in 
as the creatures of Prince Bismarck, 
for the sole purpose of passing these 
bills, in order to give a show of free 
discussion, and make the measure of 
Prince Bismarck appear as the will of 
the nation. But does the following 
read like the speech of a man who 
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was likely to favor free discussion, or 
rather, of one who pined for absolut- 
ism, and was determined to have it? 
It is an extract from the speech of 
the prince on resigning the premier- 
ship of the Prussian Parliament to 
Count von Roon: “ There is no fear 
that Prussia will lose her legitimate 
influence in the federal government, 
even if the individual members of the 
cabinet are not on all questions at 
one. . . . Prussia’s territory mak- 
ing five-eighths of all Germany, she 
will always command the authority 
naturally belonging to her. Besides, 
the identity of the German and Prus- 
sian politics is guaranteed by the fact 
that the German Emperor and the 
King of Prussia happen to be one 
and the same person. J do not deny 
that the premier should be invested with 
more extensive prerogatives than are 
now his own. He might, for instance, 
be accorded the right of suspending 
the decisions of the cabinet until their 
approval or otherwise by the king; 
or he might be granted some other 
prerogative with a view to regulating 
the action of the administration. 4// 
this, I dare say, will come to pass in 
course of time, but, not being as yet 
conceded to him, he has to shift as 
best he may. . . There is too 
much talking over one’s colleagues 
involved in the premiership to leave 
a man time for anything else.” 

That speech was delivered some 
months ago. Since then, the speaker 
has come nearer to the boast of Louis 
XIV. This is how the echo of the 
German chancellor, the Berlin special 
correspondent of the London Zimes, 
speaks of it, with a cringing tone that 
to free stomachs brings an absolute 
nausea: “With a decisive struggle 
against popery looming ahead, it 
would be a great mistake in this loyal 
and king-loving country to strip the 
ministry of the authority it derives 
from 1epresenting fhe crown rather 
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than the parliament” ; whilst the 
Zimes itself remarks editorially, with 
a mental blindness strange indeed, if 
unintentional : “ We do not anticipate 
any retrogression in the development 
of Prussia, but it seems inevitable 
that there should be some check in 
the progress of change, some slack- 
ening in the audacity of legislation, 
some disposition to rest and be thank- 
ful.” 

To show how far freedom of dis- 
cussion prevails in the Prussian Par- 
liament over and above the speech 
quoted of Prince Bismarck, the disso- 
lution of the Upper House on refus- 
ing to go the length of the govern- 
ment on the education question, and 
the creation of new peers for the pur- 
pose of overcoming that opposition, 
may be added the very significant 
announcement made by Dr. Falk on 
presenting the bill to the Chamber 
in the first instance, before a word of 
discussion had taken place on it, that 
his majesty’s sanction was certain be- 
forehand; which was saying practi- 
cally: You may vote as you please, 
but this bill must be passed, and he 
who opposes its passage is an enemy 
to the throne —no small threat in a 
military nation. 

So much for freedom of discussion ! 
Where, then, is one to find that mys- 
terious body, the state, of which 
there is so much talk? Of course, 
this bill has passed both houses; it 
has been debated and divided on, 
and the divisions have gone with the 
ministry. Well, in representative 
governments, such isthe rule. What- 
ever the majority votes becomes law. 
All looks fair. The bill has gone 
against the Catholics, and that is all 
that can be said about it. 

But how has it gone against them ? 
It is a sweeping measure; of that 
there can be no doubt. It is the 
most tremendous measure framed 
within this century, perhaps in all 
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time, for the suppression of the faith ; 
for, to any honest mind, these laws 
are absolute suppression of all that 
constitutes the Catholic Church, so 
far as human enactments can effect 
it. Prince Bismarck endeavored 
from the beginning of this contest 
with the’ church to throw a false 
light over it. He banished the Je- 
suits and the other orders on the plea 
that they were conspiring against the 


empire. There was no trial, or 
searching, or investigation. It was 


simply his ifse dixit : he commanded, 
and they were banished. At that time 
his contest, as he and his organs 
and representatives in the Chamber 
continued to assure the world, was 
one with conspirators, and in no wise 
with the Catholic Church. The 
secularization, which has been better 
called the dechristianization, of the 
schools, and the abolition of the sac- 
rament of marriage, had nothing 
whatever to do with the Catholic 
faith, What mockery! Now he 
comes and forces this bill through 
the parliament, which, if carried out, 
as it doubtless will be to the letter— 
for Prince Bismarck does nothing by 
halves—simply and absolutely stops 
the life of religion, not alone the 
Catholic, but all religion with any 
pretension to the name, throughout 
Germany ; and still he persists in de- 
claring that the contest is not with 
the church. In his speech of March 
10, which will be remembered’ in 
history, and in calmer moments read 
aright by all, the prince chancellor 
said: “ The question in which we 
are at present involved is placed, 
according to my judgment, in a false 
light if we call it a confessional re- 
ligious question. It is essentially 
political; it has nothing to do with 
the conflict of an evangelical dy- 
nasty against the Catholic Church, 
as our Catholic fellow-citizens are 
taught to believe; it has nothing to 
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do with the conflict between faith 
and infidelity: it has solely to do 
with the ancient contest for domin- 
ion, which is as old as the human 
race; with the contest for power 
between monarchy and priesthood— 
the contest which is much older than 
the appearance of the Redeemer in 
the world.” 

Now, if this statement of the rela- 
tive position of the opposing forces 
be correct, Prince Bismarck makes 
the contest all the easier for the 
Catholics. He.professes to remove 
it altogether out of the region 
of religion into that of politics, and 
thus the conflict, according to him, 
is one between two purely political 
parties. As will be shown, the party 
opposed to the present Bismarck 
policy is not at all restricted to the 
Catholics; it embraces the greater 
portion of the Evangelicals, most 
probably all of them, as well as those 
who, outside of Germany, would be 
called democrats, Basing the con- 
test, then, on purely political grounds, 
the majority of the German Empire 
is driven by sheer force of the will 
of one man or of a few men, backed 
by the most powerful army in the 
world, into accepting a state of 
things which it abhors, and against 
which it vehemently protests. The 
claims of either party are to be de- 
cided purely on their own merits, 
and the verdict of a fair mind cannot 
fail to-side with that at whose head 
stand the Catholics; for they claim 
nothing more than that the Prussian 
constitution, under which all up to 
the present have lived happily, be 
preserved inviolate. ‘ Leave the 
Prussian law as it stood,” demand 
the Catholics and the Evangelicals. 
“We are content with it; we de- 
mand nothing more.” How such a 
plain and patriotic request can be 
contorted into conspiracy against the 
empire it is hard to conceive. As 
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for the allegation that the relations 
of Catholics to the state have been 
altered one jot by the declaration 
of infallibility, that is idle. Catho- 
lics believe now precisely what they 
believed from the beginning. Prince 
Bismarck, then, was fully alive to 
the importance of the question he 
was engaged in at the time. It was 
no insignificant measure that might 
quietly sneak through the House 
almost without the House being 
aware of its existence. The Ger- 
man Empire numbers 40,000,000 of 
souls; of these 14,000,000 are Ca- 
tholics; that is to say, more than 
one-third of the entire population. 
Call the relation existing to-day be- 
tween these 14,000,000 of Catholics 
and the head of their church, the 
Pope, between them and _ their 
bishops and clergy, what you please, 
political or religious, the result of the 
passing of this measure is one and 
the same—the total breaking up of 
that relation in all that makes it 
what it is, in so far as it lies in Prince 
von Bismarck to effect that result. 
And so the world understands it. 
“There is no parallel in history,” 
says the Pull Mall Gazette, “to the 
experiment which the German states- 
men are resolutely bent on trying, 
except the memorable achievement 
of Englishmen under the guidance 
of Henry VIII... . Like all these 
measures, the new law concerning the 
education of ecclesiastical function- 
aries, which is the most striking of 
the number, will apply to all sects 
indifferently, but, in its application to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, it 
almost takes one’s breath away.” 
The London Zimes of April 19, in 
a curious article on our Holy Fa- 
ther which will call for attention af- 
terwards, sums up the situation thus: 
“The measures now in the Ger- 
man Parliament, and likely to be- 
come [which since have become] 
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law, amount to a secular organiza- 
tion so complete as not to leave the 
Pope a soul, a place, an hour, that he 
can call entirely his own. Germany 
asserts for the civil power the con- 
trol of all education, the imposition 
of its own conditions on entrance to 
either civil or ecclesiastical office, 
the administration of. all discipline, 
and at every point the right to con- 
fine religious teachers and preachers 
to purely doctrinal and moral topics. 
Henceforth there is to be neither 
priest, nor bishop, nor cardinal, nor 
teacher, nor preacher, nor proclama- 
tion, nor public act, nor penalty, nor 
anything that man can hear, do, or 
say for the soul’s good of man in 
Germany, without the proper au- 
thorization, mark, and livery of the 
emperor.” 

The Zimes is no special advocate 
of Catholic interests, so that, when it 
puts the case thus, it is out of no love 
forthem. But after such a graphic 
picture of the situation, it is needless 
to reiterate what has been main- 
tained, that, call these measures what 
you please, they simply involve and 
mean the legal suppression of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. 

The bill, then, required some con- 
sideration ; for it could only be re- 
garded by one-third of the empire 
at least, and by the millions of their 
co-religionists outside the empire, 
not simply as an outrage on their 
conscience—that would be a weak 
word for it—but as a measure, 
whether it passed or was defeated, 
to be resisted with all the power that 
lies in man’s nature. In this light 
alone could it be looked upon by 
the Catholics, and thus the hearts 
of one-third of the empire were at 
once and, if freedom of conscience 
be not a meaningless phrase, most 
justly alienated from the govern- 
ment of an empire scarce yet two 
years old. 
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But the opposition was not con- 
fined to Catholics alone, The Evan- 
gelical party, though a few of its 
members and organs had opposed 
the intermeddling of the state with 
church affairs from the first, as a 
whole accepted the expulsion of the 
Jesuits and the other arbitrary mea- 
sures as a good thing, and as a 
deadly blow struck at Rome. But 
when these crowning measures ap- 
peared, it saw that, as usual, the 
blow struck at Rome was a blow 
struck at all freedom, and strove to 
retract when too late. To quote the 
Fall Mall Gazette again : 

“The difficulties of Prince Bis- 
marck are not decreasing. The 
Jesuits have found a fresh ally in 
Prussia, and the ranks of the ene- 
mies of the new ecclesiastical legis- 
lation are swollen by combatants 
whose loyalty hitherto has been un- 
swerving. Herr von Gerlach no 
longer stands alone as a Protestant 
opponent of the chancellor’s policy. 
A portion of the Evangelical clergy 
and a section of the Protestant aris 
tocracy of the old provinces of the 
kingdom have passed over into the 
camp of the enemy. In Pomerania 
and Silesia, a bitterness of antagonism 
has revealed itself which was never 
suspected, The feelings that have 
fed this opposition have evidently 
been long in existence, but only now 
have they betrayed themselves open- 
ly. The occasion on which this was 
done was the emperor’s birthday. 
It has been customary to have reli- 
gious services in the churches at 
such times, and they had come to be 
expected by the population as a reg- 
ular part of the celebration. This 
year, however, many of the Evangel- 
ical clergy in different towns omitted 
the usual services, and kept their 
churches closed. A letter in the 
Spener Gazette remarks upon the 
astonishment excited in Neusalz, in 
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Lower Silesia, because of the omis- 
sion. Another letter from Wolgast 
Says neither in that town nor in 
Kammin or Schievelbein was ‘the 
divine service held to which we have 
been always accustomed.’ The same 
thing occurred at Wernigerode, where 
the only notice of the occasion was 
in the prayers at the usual Sunday 
service the day after. These facts 
have excited much comment in Ger- 
many. The official papers openly 
accuse the Protestant clergy of the 
eastern provinces of becoming the 
allies of the ultramontanes” (April 
12). 

Thus does this “loyal and king- 
loving ” people manifest its gratitude 
to the monarch for the forcing of 
this bill upon it. How is it that 
the bill hurts them, the Evangelicals, 
who detest the Pope, most of them, 
just as cordially as does Prince Bis- 
marck? Alas for human nature! 
There was a touch of the weakness 
of the flesh in it after all. 

When this bill met their gaze, the 
eyes of the Evangelicals were at last 
opened. They saw that its provi- 
sions were all-embracing, and that 
there was no distinction made be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, so 
just and righteous to all is the Gos- 
pel promulgated by Prince Bismarck 
—the gospel of the state! They had 
thought to get off scot-free ; they lent 
no voice to the noble protest of the 
Catholic bishops at Fulda; but at 
length their zeal is aroused, and they 
generously throw their weight into 
the scale, praying that the new laws 
may take the form of exceptional 
measures for the Catholic Church. 

Such was the form which the 
Evangelical objection took—on pure- 
ly conscientious grounds, no doubt. 
While the internal budget was being 
discussed, some of the progression- 
ists were so stupidly logical as to 
vote a refusal of the very respectable 
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subsidy which this generous, charita- 
ble, and conscientious body enjoys. 
But Dr. Falk, the liberal, came to 
the rescue, and saved it. 

The Prussian correspondent of the 
London Zimes has an instructive lit- 
tle paragraph on this subject, which 
may serve to throw some further 
light on this eleventh-hour opposi- 
tion : 

“ But the Catholic dignitaries are 
not the only ecclesiastics opposed 
to the bil. The new measures 
applying not only to the Catholic 
Church, but to all religious commu- 
nities recognized by the state, the 
Oberkirchenrath, or Supreme Con- 
sistory of the Protestant Church 
in the old provinces, has also thought 
fit to caution the crown against the 
enactment of these sweeping innova- 
tions. The principal reason given 
by the Oberkirchenrath against the 
clause in the new laws facilitating se- 
cession from a religious community, 
is that many a Protestant might be 
tempted to forsake his faith on the 
eve of the building of a new church. 
Rather than contribute his mite, as 
compelled by law, he might prefer 
being converted to something else.” 

If letters could blush, that last sen- 
tence ought to be of a scarlet color. 
However, to keep to the question at 
hand: whatever may have been the 
motive, certain it is that at length the 
Evangelical party, as a party, a body, 
political or religious, as you please, is 
aroused, and turns upon the govern- 
ment, of which it was ready to be the 
obedient servant so long as all things 
went smoothly. <A similar instance 
of a great uprising of religious zeal 
against government innovation was 
exhibited and is witnessed still in that 
“loyal and king-loving” body, the 
Irish Protestants, on the disestablish- 
ment of what was called the Irish 
Church. Here, then, are the Evan- 
gelicals protesting against the gov- 
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ernment, and the Catholics protest- 
ing against the government; how 
much of the nation is left? The 
Catholics are 14,000,000; the num- 
ber of the Evangelicals is unknown to 
the writer, but it probably doubles, 
perhaps trebles, that of the Catholics 
—certainly in Prussia ; at all events, it 
may be safely said that the majority 
of the German Empire protests 
against these laws. Where is the 
state to be found, then? ‘The state 
certainly does not lie in the majority 
of the people. On purely political 
grounds, therefore, Prince Bismarck’s 
measure is tyrannical; nevertheless, 
“in the kingdom of this world, the 
state has dominion and _prece- 
dence.” 
** Ave, Cesar! Morituri te salutant!”’ 

Prince Bismarck expected this op- 
position. So powerful did he ima- 
gine it would be that he even feared 
it, and in his own speeches and or- 
gans mingled cajolery with threats. 
Whilst the ecclesiastical bills were 
still being debated, the Provinzial- 
Correspondenz (official), in a flaring 
article on the protest of the Catholic 
bishops at Fulda, and the Catholic 
opposition to the ecclesiastical laws, 
wrote: 

“The state, of course, being re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the in- 
habitants in every measure adopted, 
will have to be guided by a sérict re- 
gard for what is just and upright. It 
will have carefully to refrain from 
meddling with the creed or interfer- 
ing with the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and usages immediately con- 
nected with the sphere of religious 
belief. Only the other day, the Min- 
ister of Education (Dr. Falk) express- 
ed his conviction in the Lower House 
that, directly the new bills became 
law, the Catholic subjects would per- 
ceive that no one intended to injure 
their religious faith, oppress their 
church, or interfere with the preach- 
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ing of saving truth.” (Dr. Falk’s con- 
victions are of a piece with his no- 
tions of “ truth.”) “In carrying 
through their present task, govern- 
ment is prepared to encounter se- 
rious resistance and much trouble; 
but it is also aware that the bills now 
under discussion, if once they become 
law, will supply it with effective 
means of exerting its authority. . . If 
the wishes of the government and 
parliament are fulfilled, the bills un- 
der discussion will be a work of 
peace.” 

“That is, in case the bishops 
yield,” remarks the Prussian corre- 
spondent of the London Zimes. “In 
the other event, they are sure to be 
successively fined, deposed, incarce- 
rated, and perhaps sent out of the 
country. All this the new legislation 
empowers the government to effect.” 

The government, then, or the state, 
or whatever be the name by which 
Prince Bismarck chooses to be call- 
ed, dreaded a powerful opposition. 
Nevertheless, it determined to pass 
these bills—which were absolutely 
uncalled for, as far as the harmony 
of the relations between Catholic and 
Protestant went, and that of either 
or both of these bodies with what 
ought to be the state, the true repre- 
sentative rulers of the people, and 
not a man or a few men elevated on 
the bayonets of a million soldiers— 
conscious that it was doing what the 
conscience of its people might of 
necessity endure for a time, but could 
never consent to. How long, then, 
did it take to bring this stupendous 
measure about, fraught as it was with 
all these consequences, and a cause 
of alarm and anxiety even to the 
government itself with all its bayo- 
nets ? 

The laws are dated January 8 of 
this year; they were presented to the 
Chamber on the following day, and, 
by the 21st of the same month, their 
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first discussion is over. 
25, they finally passed 
House. 

In three months! A _ bill which 
altered throughout the whole rela- 
tions between church and state in 
Germany, down to their minutest 
details; which involved the appro- 
priation to state purposes of every 
ecclesiastical college or seminary 
subscribed for, and erected, and 
founded by the money of private in- 
dividuals ; which, involving as it does 
the suppression of the bishops and 
the clergy, as a necessary conse- 
quence hands over to the state a 
vast amount of funded property in 
churches and houses; which, above 
al) this, meets religion at every turn, 
and makes it bow down and worship 
the state ; which threatens a future of 
disturbance and danger of every 
kind—is pushed through both Houses 
of Parliament, and supposed to be 
fully discussed and decided on in a 
period of three months! 

Why, a bill for the laying of a new 
line of railroad twenty miles in length 
would have required longer time and 
called for more discussion. There it 
stands now, law, and all Germany 
must obey it, because the state calls 
it law. On April 24, Germany 
could be Christian; on April 26, 
to be Christian is a crime against 
the state; to obey the dictates of 
conscience is acrime; to establish a 
school in the name of God is a 
crime; to establish a college for the 
education of God’s ministry is a 
crime; to obey the pastors, the 
priests, and bishops of God’s church, 
whom to obey hitherto was a virtue, 
is now a crime; to acknowledge the 
Pope as the head of the universal 
church, a crime; in a word, to be 
anything but German, body and soul, 
mind and heart and thought, is a 
crime, to be punished by all the rigor 
of the law! 


On April 
the Upper 
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Prince Bismarck, while he is about 
it, should go further. “To-day we 
will proceed to create God,” said a 
countryman of his, a philosopher, an 
enlightened man and apostle of the 
stamp of Dr. Falk, the putative father 
of these bills. ‘The chancellor should 
create a German heaven to corre- 
spond with this German religion and 
reward its devotees, the worshippers 
of the divine state. What German 
Dante will arise to give us the Bis- 
marck Juferno ? 

The steps which led up to this 
measure, the ingredients which com- 
pose it, the manner in which it was 
forced through, the meaning of it, 
and the effect, if carried out, it will 
produce on religion, have now been 
set before the reader, and he may 
fairly pronounce for himself upon the 
whole question. But the question 
asked at the beginning remains still 
unanswered: JVAy has all this come 
about? Why has so wise a states- 
man as Prince Bismarck is reputed to 
be raked up these embers of dissen- 
sion, and fanned them into so fierce 
aflame? Is it to his advantage to 
turn one-third, the majority even, of 
his empire against him? Why, if 
the contest were not, as he and his 
supporters of the liberal and religious 
press allege, in a manner forced upon 
him, should he be so unwise as to 
run the danger of rending 
pire asunder, and opening up that 
bitterest of difficulties, the religious 
question, which lay so quiet? In 
one word, was or was not the Catho- 
lic Church a danger to the new em- 
pire? 

This is becoming the question of 
the day; and what concerns Ger- 
many concerns the whole world. 
The Catholic Church is a danger to 
the state. 

Again, why ? 

Because you obey an infallible 
Pontiff, an absolute ruler, blindly 


his em- 
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and implicitly. Matters were not 
quite so bad before the declaration 
of the dogma of infallibility; but 
since that date, the Pope has taken a 
new stand which governments cannot 
admit. They cannot endure to have 
any portion of their subjects ruled by 
a foreign potentate. They cannot 
have their measures thwarted and 
decrees opposed by a mandate, open 
or secret, from Rome. They cannot 
admit the pretensions of a well-mean- 
ing, no doubt, but rather unpractical 
and decidedly impracticable old gen- 
tleman to the sovereignty over the 
whole world. Those whom he claims 
as his subjects may venerate him as 
much as they choose; they may even 
obey him, as far as believing in a 
God and all that sort of thing goes, 
if it bring any unction to their souls; 
they may believe in any mortal or 
immortal thing they please ; but they 
must obey the laws of the land in 
which they live, whatever those laws 
may be. Religious belief may be 
anything you please, as long as it is 
confined to the individual’s mental 
faith ; but his conduct must not be 
ruled by it. Whenever religion 
crosses the state, religion must give 
way. Governments cannot admit 
the disloyal theory of “a Catholic 
first, a nationalist if you will.” 

It all lies there: the contest be- 
tween Prince Bismarck and the 
church, between Italy and the church, 
between the whole world and the 
church. This contest did not begin 
with the German chancellor. There 
is a power behind the throne that 
moves even him to this deed of vio- 
lence upon the sacred person of the 
spouse of Christ, his holy church: 
the same old tempter that first whis- 
pered to man in Eden: “Ye shall 
be as gods”; that drove the kings to 
stone and persecute the prophets; 
that moved the Jews to crucify 
Christ; that directed the arm of the 
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pagan emperors of Rome. It is not 
in man of his own will merely to stir 
up this strife, and wage war upon his 
brother for the matter of faith. The 
spirit of evil is ever working ; and his 
present chief representative, unconsci- 
ously it may be hoped, is the power- 
ful chancellor of the German Empire. 
Here is his standpoint, as given by 
the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Herald, in the remarkable 
speech of March 10. In the extract 
already given, the chancellor pro- 
nounced the contest he has entered 
upon as having “solely to do with 
the ancient contest for dominion, 
which is as old as the human race; 
with the contest for power between 
monarchy and priesthood—the con- 
test which is much older than the 
appearance of the Redeemer in the 
world.” After endeavoring to con- 
nect every great movement of recent 
and medizval history inimical, or 
supposed to be inimical, to Germany 
with the machinations of the Papacy, 
he goes on to say: “It is, in my es- 
timation, a falsification of politics and 
of history when His Holiness the Pope 
is considered exclusively as the high- 
priest of any one confession, or the 
Catholic Church as representative of 
churchdom in general. The Papacy 
has been in all times a political pow- 
er which, with the determination and 
with the greatest success, interfered 
in all the relations of this world; 
which meant to interfere, and consid- 
ered such interference as its legitimate 
programme. This programme is 
well known. The aim constantly 
kept in view by the Papal power 
(like the Rhine borders before the 
eyes of the French)—the programme 
which, at the time of the medizval 
emperors, was very nearly realized— 
is the making the secular power sub- 
ject to the clerical—an aim eminently 
political, the effort to attain which 
is, however, as old as humanity; for 
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so long have there peen persons, 
whether cunning people or real 
priests, who have asserted that the 
will of God was better known tothem 
than to their fellow-citizens; and it 
is well known that this principle is 
the foundation of the Papal claim to 
dominion.” 

Now, there is no denying that this is 
a very fascinating doctrine for nations. 
The rulers studiously misrepresent 
the Papacy, setting it down as a po- 
litical power: as that most danger- 
ous of political powers which would 
clothe politics in the.garb of religion, 
as Mahomet did, and give to their self- 
ish schemes the name of the cause of 
God, so as to arouse an enthusiasm 
and fanaticism in their devotees 
which mere human powers can never 
hope to enkindle. Mahomet was 
just one of those “cunning people” 
who “ asserted that the will of God 
was better known to him than to his 
fellow-citizens,” if they could be de- 
signated by that title. And the con- 
quests that Mahomet achieved by 
that deceit are in the memory of all. 
The Pope is the Mahomet of the 
XIXth century, according to Prince 
Bismarck. 

When Shakespeare put that famous 
sentence into the mouth of King 
John, “ No foreign power shall tithe 
or toll in my dominions,” he only 
said the same thing. “ You are about 
to disestablish the church in Ireland, 
because it was imposed by a foreign 
power,” said Mr. Disraeli, during the 
debates on the question of the dises- 
tablishment. “You will do so; but 
what will you have in its place? A 
nation ruled by a foreign power ; for 
the Pope is an absolute sovereign.” 
The words are from memory; but 
the aim and substance are correct, and 
he of all men understood the fallacy 
of the argument; but he knew that 
it was a valuable party-cry to stir the 
blood of the patriotic Englishman. 
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So, recently, Mr. Gladstone told the 
House of Commons that the Irish 
University Bill was defeated by 
Cardinal Cullen, under mandate, of 
course, from Rome. And so runs 
the cry through the world. 

It buzzes around our ears out here 
even in certain quarters, though much 
less, happily, than it was wont to do. 
Terror of Rome! is the string to 
harp on. The Catholics wish to 
surrender the country into the hands 
of the Pope! 

Laying aside the consideration of 
the practical impossibility of such a 
thing, suppose the Pope did reign as 
emperor in Germany to-day, would 
the people be less happy than they 
show themselves to be under the 
rule of Prince Bismarck? Would 
the Pope encircle his throne with a 
cordon of steel, or reign in the hearts 
of his people? How much happier 
are the inhabitants of the Papal 
States to-day under the rule of Victor 
Emanuel than they were under that 
of Pius IX. ? Let the correspondents 
of the secular press answer with their 
periodical record of outrage and 
crime. 

How is it possible to convince 
people that all these allegations are 
utterly and maliciously false? The 
Pope is infallible, and so was Peter 
when our Lord made him the rock 
upon which he should build his 
church, Peter had the same conflict 
with Rome that Pius has with Ger- 
many, not simply because he was 
Peter, the head of the church on 
earth, and the vicar of Jesus Christ, 
but because he was a Christian. And 
every Christian who is faithful to the 
law of his crucified Master is bound 
to say to the state “ I cannot” when 
the state would have him deny that 
Master, and break loose from the 
teachings of the church. It is not 
the Pope these men are fighting: it 
is Christianity. As far as the Ger- 
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man laws of making the divinely 
instituted sacrament of matrimony a 
merely civil contract, of preaching 
disobedience to the pastors of the 
church, go, were the Pope to die to- 
day, and, if possible, an interregnum, 
which seems to be so desired by 
many, to ensue, that fact would not 
make a bit of difference in the oppo- 
sition of Catholics to these state 
measures. Wrong would be wrong 
still; the laws of God would remain 
as binding as ever; and to hinge the 
Catholic faith in this fashion on the 
Papacy is a transparent trick, The 
Pope teaches what Jesus Christ bade 
him teach; and no pope has ever 
swerved from that line. 

It is almost useless to discuss this 
theme, and yet it must be taken up, 
though those violent opponents of 
what they call ultramontanism, by 
which they mean Catholicity, will 
still continue to close their eyes to 
the truth that the Catholic religion 
has no connection of any kind with 
politics as pure politics. But where 
politics touches upon religion, of 
course religion is to be taken into 
account. It would far overstep this 
article to go into all the details and 
intricacies of this question; but the 
statement of the position which Ca- 
tholics take upon the subject may 
serve best to put the matter before 
the reader. 

Catholics read history differently 
from Prince Bismarck and the sci- 
entific historians who surround him. 
For them all practical history, if the 
term may be used, begins with Jesus 
Christ. All the rest, as far as theo- 
ries of government, of the relations 
of the state to the individual, go, 
may be considered as blotted out, as 
a tabula rasa, and the world, in the 
moral order, began anew. Before 
the coming of our Lord there was no 
government, in the modern sense of 
the word, outside of the Jewish na- 
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tion: there was force. Jesus Christ 
laid down laws which should enter 
into every relation of the life of man, 
and could not be mistaken. These 
laws were just as binding on the 
monarch as on the subject, on the 
government as on the governed; 
they did not destroy government : 
they guided and helped it, and in- 
fused into it the first principles of 
freedom. Men recognized this fact, 
and, as Christianity advanced, govern- 
ments began to fashion themselves 
closer and closer upon the law of 
the Gospel, until at length what is 
known as Christendom grew up, 
grounded, as its very name implied, 
upon the religion of Christ—that is 
to say, upon the law of Christ. Of 
course, in the various governments, 
many things remained contrary te 
this law, not, however, as rights, but 
as wrongs which only time and 
Christian influence could remove. 
However, governments were mea- 
sured as to their justice and injustice, 
not by a standard antecedent to the 
Christian era, nor by any standard 
which they might choose to set up 
for themselves, but by their assimila- 
tion to, their agreement or disagree- 
ment with, the law of Jesus Christ. 
Of course, to those who deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, all this rea- 
soning goes for nothing; but Prince 
Bismarck does not profess to do so. 
Where, then, was this law to be found ? 
Had it a keeper, a guardian, a pro- 
pounder, one to whose care its divine 
Founder had entrusted it, guarded 
against the possibility of mistaking its 
teachings, or did he leave the dead 
letter to commend itself in a variety 
of ways to avariety of minds? Were 
all men blessed from birth with per- 
fect intelligence and personal infalli- 
bility, there would have been no need 
of leaving anything more than the 
dead letter of the law, as in that case 
all would have agreed as to its mean- 
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ing. Butas men donot as arule lay 
claim to perfect intelligence and per. 
sonal infallibility, without going fur- 
ther into the question here, it seems 
obvious to common sense that, if Christ 
left a law to the world, he left it in 
somebody’s keeping: he left a go- 
vernment and a head, as the repre- 
sentative ofhimself. This representa- 
tive is the Pope, whom all Christen- 
dom recognized for so many centuries, 
not as king of this mundane world, 
but as the supreme head of the uni- 
versal church of Christ. 

In time, he came to have a patri- 
mony of his own, which was freely 
given him, and has been recently 
very freely taken from him. That 
patrimony he did not rule infallibly 
as king. His policy as an earthly 
monarch might even be defective, 
like that of any other ruler; but, in 
the domain of faith and morals, he, 
when speaking ex cathedré, could not 
err, and Christendom bowed to his 
decisions, 

Here it is, then, that Catholics bind 
their faith in the Pope; not in Pius 
IX. as ruler of Rome, but in Pius IX. 


‘as the successor of Peter, as the vicar 


of Jesus Christ, as his living repre- 
sentative on earth. When, therefore, 
Christendom departs from Christian- 
ity, from the law of Christ upon which 
it was founded, and devises measures 
or promulgates doctrines in opposi- 
tion to the law of Christ, Catholics 
look to the decision of him with whom 
the Word abides to say if this be true 
or untrue, right or wrong. He pro- 
nounces, and they believe and obey. 
He simply says this is or this is not 
the law of Christ—the law that rules 
the government as well as the govern- 
ed. If governments enforce wrong 
with the strong arm, you must use all 
lawful resistance; but, rather than 
deny the truth, you must die as your 
Saviour died. 

The tendency of governments to- 
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day is to say: “ We bow to no law, 
we recognize nothing higher than 
ourselves, and the laws we make 
must be obeyed without question.” 
This is going back to the ante-Chris- 
tian era, and reviving the worship of 
force. Such is the tendency to-day : 
disbelief in Christ; disbelief, conse- 
quently, in his doctrines, in his church, 
in Christianity, in the head of his 
church, To be Catholic, conse- 
quently, is to be anti-national, in the 
eyes of the state, when in reality it is 
to be the truest citizen of the state. 
Rome employed a Christian legion, 
and, though in bravery and devotion 
to the empire that legior knew no 
superior, many of its members were 
martyred because they recognized a 
spiritual power higher than the state. 
And therein Catholicity is compell- 
ed to oppose the state: dating from 
Christ, believing in Christ, building 
itself upon Christ, its followers mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, it fol- 
lows the state in all things save where 
it transgresses the commandments of 
Christ; hence the zon possumus. 
Coming back, then, to the present 
question, Catholics believe the Pope 
to be the infallible head of the Catho- 
lic Church, not the absolute emperor 
of the kingdoms of this world. Jesus 
Christ, whose vicar he is, himself 
proclaimed, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” Nations may assume 
what form of government best suits 
them ; all that is nothing to the Pope. 
A Catholic is absolutely free in this 
country, for instance, to vote what- 
ever ticket he may please, Republican 
or Democratic. As far as those 
names and their meaning go, Catho- 
licity has absolutely nothing whatever 
to do with them. But a political 
party erects what it calls a platform, 
raises a party-cry, and, as in the pre- 
sent instance in Prussia, calls itself 
liberal, and its liberalism attempts to 
wipe out absolutely the Catholic reli- 
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gion from the land and from the 
world if it could. Is it in human 
reason to expect Catholics not to 
allow their religion to influence their 
votes in such a case as that, or in 
such a case as the Irish university 
question, or in any similar case that 
might occur here ? 

What are votes given for? Surely 
to protect ourselves against tyranny 
of every form, and to secure our 
proper representation in the body to 
whose care is entrusted the govern- 
ment of the country. God forbid 
that religion should not influence 
politics! Why should it not? Let 
it alone; leave it free to do God’s 
work; leave it its churches, its col- 
leges, its schools, its hospitals, its 
asylums, its associations, its free wor- 
ship, its beliefs, and its institutions. 
But if you come, as Prince Bismarck 
has done, to say to religion, I will 
take from you your schools, which are 
your own private property; I will 
take from you your sacraments, 
which you believe to have been in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ; I will strip 
you of your ecclesiastical colleges, 
and educate your students myself; I 
will take your ordination out of the 
hands of your bishops, and ordain 
your priests myself; I will appoint 
your bishops as I please, and they 
who displease me are no longer 
bishops; I will take from you youn 
head, the Pope, and make myself 
pope in his stead: all this will I do, 
but still you are at liberty to believe 
in and worship God—what must the 
answer be ? 

This is a mockery! This is pagan- 
ism ; it is violence, not law. We can- 
not obey. ‘There, says Bismarck, or 
the state, that is treason. Why can: 
not you obey? Because the Pope, 
“that old conjuror of the Vatican,” 
forbids you. That is just the point: 
either the Pope must rule or I. 

Because conscience forbids me; 
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because human reason forbids me, 
. because Jesus Christ forbids me, is 
the response of the Catholic. Catho- 
lics cannot consent to the doctrine 
that in the dominion of this world the 
state has precedence. What is the 
state ? An accident. The Czar of Rus- 
sia, the Sultan of Turkey, Bismarck, 
the British Parliament, the Commune, 
all these in turn call themselves the 
state. Government indeed is su- 
preme, and to be obeyed, zm its own 
sphere ; but if there be no law higher 
than the material laws which men 
construct for themselves, and change 
as occasion demands, good-by to all 
stable government. If government 
be merely a creation of man, it must 
be subject to the varying temper of 
man; it cannot fix absolutely the 
rights of man; it can have no absolute 
title to his obedience. We utterly 
repudiate this doctrine, and refuse to 
accept anything as final which we 
construct for our own use. Its 
powers are limited as are those of 
all human institutions: once it over- 
steps these boundaries, it becomes 
tyranny. State to-day means Bis- 
marck, to-morrow the Commune ; it 
is a case of circumstances; and, if 
there lie no law beyond all this, no 
principles which are fixed and come 
from a Power above “this world,” 
one is as good as another. This 
power is religion, and the church is 
the embodiment of religion, and the 
Pope is the head of the corporate 
body, infallible indeed when teaching 
the universal church, else is he an 
accident the same as all the others. 
Suppose our Blessed Lord were to 
come down in the flesh at this mo- 
ment into Germany, what course 
would he take upon this question ? 
Would he bow to Cesar in this? 
Neither will his vicar nor his chil- 
dren. With the army at his back, 
Prince Bismarck does this wrong. 
It is said that he is driven to it for 
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the unity of Germany. Germany 
was united without it. All the states 
cheerfully submitted even to Prussian 
preponderance, without thought of 
dragging in the religious question, 
The laws as they stood on that point 
were satisfactory. Well, Germany is 
united now; but it has become the 
union of galley-slaves, chained to- 
gether, watched by a hard task- 
master whose blow is death. The 
enemy of true German unity to-day 
is Prince Bismarck, 

There is the law, and it is sure to 
be carried+out. Well, the bishops 
will go to prison, will pay the fines, 
or become exiles, They will continue 
to ordain priests and educate them, 
irrespective of that power called the 
state. And the real difficulty begins 
now. ‘The Catholics cannot yield: 
sooner or later, the state must. 

One fact has come out of it all 
which is worthy of notice. This 
XIXth century, at least this latter 
half of it, has been lauded and glori 
fied superabundantly as the age of 
freedom, the liberal age. 

Catholics began to forget their 
history. They began to think the 
era of persecution for conscience’ 
sake over, when they heard it pro- 
claimed on that perfect 
freedom of thought was the order of 
the day; there was to be no such 
distinction as Catholic or Protestant, 
or Jew or Gentile, any more; the 
lion. was to lie down with the lamb, 
the world to become a haven of 
brotherly love, and the dawn of the 
millennium was seen in the heavens. 
The rack, the gibbet, the fagot, and 
the hurdle were all to be banished 
out of sight and forgotten, or only 
preserved in museums as evidence of 
what horrible beings our sires could 
become, It wasall very gushing and 
nice ; the narrow lines of prejudice were 
to be softened down, and old-fogy, 
stiff-kneed notions to be voted out. 


all sides 
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Suddenly rang out the voice of 
Peter’s successor: Liberalism is false : 
beware of it. It is only a few years 
back since these words startled the 
world in the Syllabus. A storm of 
hatred and malign fury arose on all 
sides, endeavoring to drown the 
voice of the church. Who are you 
who condemn us ? asked the world. 

The infallible head of the church ! 
Men proclaimed that Catholics them- 
selves did not accept it; and the 
Catholic Church spoke out boldly in 
these days, not to proclaim a new 
doctrine, but only to acknowledge 
to a doubting world what it had al- 
ways accepted and believed, that the 
head of the church upon earth is in- 
fallible. ‘There was no more talk of 
softening down of lines: Catholics 
believed this, or were not Catholics. 
Listen to the voice of one of the 
bitterest and most persistent enemies 
of the Pope, speaking only the other 
day : 


“Jt is impossible to imagine a be- 
lief more sincere, a vision more in- 


a life more consistent, than 
that of the man who has claimed for 
more than a quarter of a century to 
be the lord and master of the whole 
world, If there be neither folly nor 
sin in such a claim, then we may 
admire Pius IX., and indeed must 
worship and obey him also.” 

Was the “ intense vision ” mistaken 
in detecting the poison which lay at 
the bottom of liberalism? Prince 
Bismarck has just deserted the con- 
servative party to which he adhered 
so long—all his political life almost— 
and thrown himself into the arms of 
the liberals. These ecclesiastical 
bills are the result—such is liberalism. 
“We will force your children to go 
to our schools and receive the educa- 
tion we give them, which you call god- 
less,” says Huxley, scientific liberal 


tense, 


* London 7imes, April 19. 
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like Dr. Falk, Za Commune was the 
essence of liberalism, and it shot the 
Archbishop of Paris and the priests 
out of pure sport apparently. “A 
free church in a free state” was the 
Cavour doctrine for liberal Italy, and 
the bill for the appropriation of 
church property and of that belong- 
ing to the religious orders has fol- 
lowed naturally upon the appropria- 
tion of the Papal States and the im- 
prisonment of the head of the church. 
Switzerland, the liberal republic, ban- 
ishes the Jesuits, closes the convents, 
and follows Bismarck’s steps in its 
dealings with the Catholic clergy. 
The South American states are doing 
the same in the name of liberalism. 
The whole world may be traversed, 
and wherever liberalism is strongest, 
there is violence done in the name of 
freedom. 

And here in this free republic 
men are found, like the writers in the 
Nation and throughout the Protest- 
ant press, to approve of all this, And 
they are republicans—Americans— 
lovers of freedom. If Americans, 
they are traitors to their country, re- 
pudiators of the principles of their 
sires, They forget their history. 
What brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
hither? The refusal to take the 
oath of supremacy to the state. Is 
what was right in them wrong in us ? 
Freedom was the one word written 
on the virgin brow of this yet young 
republic, You who approve of these 
measures in Prussia would wipe that 
word out, and set in its place slavery. 

The effect which these measures 
have produced on the outer world is 
significant. ‘Those who hailed the 
first outburst on the part of Prince 
Bismarck with such loud acclaim 
begin to hesitate and draw back. 
The secular journals in this country 
and in England, as a rule, either 
watch and pronounce upon the steps 
which have led up to this final outrage 
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with timid caution, or, in a few in- 
stances, with downright disapproval. 

“We deny entirely that Prince 
Bismarck himself ever adopted this 
policy on its merits in the sense in 
which the Fad? Mail admires it. On 
the contrary, we believe that, as a 
statesman, he distrusted it seriously, 
and has even now little confidence in its 
success. We believe that it will result 
in giving a new stimulus to Roman 
Catholicism, and that the fanatical 
vehemence with which the German 
people have adopted it is a sufficient 
evidence of ¢he rash and ill-considered 
character of the policy itself.” * 

“This rough-and-ready method 
of expelling ultramontane influences 
‘by a fork’ can hardly fail to suggest 
to a looker-on the probability that, 
like similar methods of expelling 
nature, it may lead to a reaction. 
Downright persecution of this sort (we 
are speaking now simply of the Jesuit 
law), unless it is very thorough in- 
deed—more thorough than is well 
possible in this XIXth century— 
usually defeats itself.” t 

In this country, the secular press 
seems generally inclined to shirk the 
question, or devotes an occasional 
paragraph to it from time to time, as 
to a disagreeable subject which will 
force itself upon the sight, but .which 
it is better to get out of the way as 
speedily as possible. The religious 
press among us has gone wild over it 
from the beginning as a death-blow 
to Rome. But even they begin to 
distrust it, and soften their jubilant 
notes to a mild iano, that they hope 
all good from this measure—they do 
not exactly see what good, but they 
live in hope, whilst one of their 
number, the New York Odserver, a 
fine hater of * Popery,” actually de- 
clared the other day that, in its opin- 
ion, “ Caesar was going too far.” 


* London Spectator. t Saturday Review. 
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In Germany itself, as may be 
gathered from some of the extracts 
already given, the state-god is not 
yet accepted as infallible and su- 
preme even in this world. Prince 
Bismarck marches very fast; and he 
would make Germany march with 
him. Sedan was won by marching: 
but this moral Sedan, as he would 
consider it, laughs at the snail’s pace 
of the other. ‘There is such a thing 
as “riding a gift horse to death”; 
and Prince Bismarck seems intent 
on accomplishing that foolish feat. 

And here a word may be devoted 
to the false allegation, which is now 
beginning to be dropped, that the 
Catholics were foes to the consolida- 
tion of the empire. The Jesuits were 
banished as conspirators against the 
empire ; the whole Catholic Church 
was in a conspiracy against it; the 
Pope had gone further, and, with 
the rashness characteristic of him, 
“openly declared war against Bis- 
marck and his ideas” (New York 
Nation), We have looked in vain for 
the details of this mysterious conspira- 
cy, which have not yet seen the light, 
though it was so “well known.” 
Not a single scrap of evidence ap- 
peared, not asingle riot occurred, not 
a house was fired; there was no gun- 
powder discovered, not even the 
traditional slouched hat and dark- 
lantern; the supreme majesty of the 
law was never violated even in the 
sacred person of a solitary police- 
man, 

As for the other allegation, that 
Catholics were opposed to the unity 
of the fatherland, they had ample 
opportunity to speak prior to the 
war with France. There was no 
necessity for the Catholic German 
states to join Prussia, and spend their 
wealth and the lives of their sons in 
a terrible war. Why did not the 
Catholic clergy and bishops and the 
Pope, who are nothing but a political 
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power, use the vast political power 
which they are supposed to wield in 
preventing the fatal alliance between 
Protestant Prussia and the Catho- 
lic states? Then was the time to 
pronounce, and how did they pro- 
nounce ? 

There was no doubt or hesitation 
on the part of either clergy or people. 
Napoleon made the fatal mistake of 
endeavoring to throw a religious 
color over his campaign, to win 
Catholic Germany to his side. 
Catholic Germany stood by its 
liomes and altars, and its bishops, 
priests, and Jesuits stood with it. 
The Prussian Catholics gloried in 
their country, and would yield the 
palm of religious freedom to no 
nation, not even to ourselves. Mer. 
Ketteler had long ago pronounced 
for the unity of the German Empire. 
So let that allegation drop. 

After the war, each state continu- 
ed in full and free possession of the 
right to manage its own home affairs : 
Prussia was the centre of foreign 
policy alone. First the Prussian 
system of service in the army was 
forced upon all, contrary to the wish- 
es of the states, particularly Bavaria. 
When Prince Bismarck made up his 
mind to force this ecclesiastical bill 
upon Prussia, he saw clearly that, 
if it remained law for Prussia only, 
and a dead letter for all the federal 
states Outside, it could not stand: it 
must be German or nothing. In 
order to bring this about, he sounded 
the states for the transfer of the home 
policy also to the hands of Prussia. 

The proposition was vigorously 
opposed by all, chiefly by Bavaria. 
Everybody understood the thing 
dead, when suddenly the announce- 
ment came one morning that all the 
states, with the exception of Bavaria, 
were in favor of placing the home 
policy also in the hands of Prussia. 
Bavaria was left to do as it pleased, 
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and now Prussia is the centre of all 
power in Germany, so that the reins 
of absolute government over a num- 
ber of federal states, which two years 
ago were free, rest now in the hands 
of a man whose chief doctrine is the 
natural preponderance of Prussia. 
The measures of the Bismarck 
régime in Germany have been from 
first to last measures of violence, 
not simply as regards the Catholic 
Church, but as regards the whole of 
the federal states; and their effects 
begin to show themselves already in 
the disrespect shown the emperor on 
his birthday, in the various riots 
which have taken and are taking 
place. And be it marked, not one 
of these riots has been attributed to 
the Catholics; they are too obedient 
to the religion which Prince Bis- 
marck would destroy to take this 
form of endeavoring to right their 
wrongs. The riots have been gen- 
erally called beer riots; but they are 
following so fast one upon the other, 
and occurring in so many different 
cities, that, however exciting a topic 
beer may be, people begin to hint at 
something else as cause for them. 
“The riots at Stuttgart, which 
were due, apparently at least, to the 
hereditary quarrel with the Jews, 
were paralleled at Frankfort on 
Monday by a great beer riot, said to 
be due to the high price of beer, in 
which sixteen breweries were wreck- 
ed, twelve persons killed, and one 
hundred and twenty arrested. <A 
correspondent of yesterday's Zimes, 
who was in Frankfort and saw the 
riot, regards the deeper and more re- 
mote cause as being the thorough 
dissatisfaction of the people with the 
Prussian system of government.” * 
Our readers will remember the 
very serious riot which took place in 
Berlin at the meeting of the empe- 


* London Sfectator, April 26, 
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rors last year right under the noses 
of theirimperial majesties. A //era/d 
correspondent, writing on March 23, 
tells of a riot in Berlin on the birth- 
day of the emperor; of another 
which occurred on March 18, the 
anniversary of the Revolution of 
1848 in Berlin; and the correspond- 
ents both of the London Zimes and 
of the Herald, describe the ferocity 
with which the mounted police 
charged upon the unarmed mob, 
using their drawn sabres. The /er- 
ald correspondent concludes his let- 
ter thus: 

“ A slight demonstration onthe part 
of the social democrats took place at 
Brunswick. 

“ A feeling of dissatisfaction at an 
undefined something is constantly 
gaining ground in Germany. ‘There 
is a yearning after the freedom pro- 
mised with the united empire. ‘ Ger- 
many is great, but she is not happy! 
This seems to be the condition of tie 
empire. The revolutions that have 
just taken place in France and Spain, 
the declaration of the republic, have 
had a positive influence in Germany. 
The democratic element is again lift- 
ing its head, and a great meeting of 
democratic leaders is soon to be held 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, unless it 
be prohibited by the authorities. 
The Catholic element of the Ger- 
man population is also in a state of 
continual excitement.’ 

It is with no feeling of pleasure that 
these extracts are given here from 
such a variety of non-Catholic quar- 
ters, showing the distrust and grow- 
ing dislike with which the Prussian 
rule is regarded. It is only to show 
that Catholics, in battling for their 
religion, are only battling for freedom 
and the rights of man. The mailed 
hand, red already with the life-blood 
of three nations, which now smites 
the church, will not hesitate to crush 
to powder every semblance of free- 


dom which dares stand in its path. 
He who attacks the rights of God 
will laugh at the puny rights of man 

simply as man. And you who bow 
down before the state; you who set 
up this state above you, and surren- 

der yourselves to it absolutely—you 
have breathed life into the statue of 
Frankenstein ; you would rid your. 
selves of it if you could, but you 
have created that which you cannot 
destroy, and forged for yourselves an 
agent of self-destruction. 

Happily, Catholics have faith in a 
God above it all. If it has done no 
other good, it has brought out to the 
eyes of the world, in a wonderful 
manner, at once the vastness and 
the unity of the Catholic Church. 
‘Two years ago, the cry was: Catho- 
lics will not accept _ infallibility. 
When the Jesuits were driven out 
from Germany, the cry was: “ Catho- 
lic Germany rejoices.” When the last 
remnant cf the Papal States was torn 
from the Holy Father, the world cried 
out: “Now is the Papacy a 
When a few disappointed and faith- 
less men showed their heads in Ger- 
many, with all the power of the throne 
at their back, men cried out: “There 
is to be a new schism.” What do 
they say now ? 

Part of it has been seen already. 
M. John Lemoine, one of the often- 
est-quoted writers of the day, a Pro- 
testant, writes to the anti-Catholic 
Fournal des Débats on the defeat of 
the Irish University Bill: “ From the 
depths of that palace which he calls 
his prison, the now helpless old man 
(4c vieillard désarmé), who reigns 
only over consciences, has just shat- 
tered the most solid government of 
Europe (the Gladstone ministry), 
and overthrown the greatest minister 
of England. We would remark that 
never was the Pope more sovereign, 
more a dictator, more omnipotent, 
than since he has relinquished the 
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command of subjects for that of the 
faithful only.” 

After concluding that the stars in 
their courses have fought against Pius 
1X., and that his failure is Heaven’s 
doom, the London Zimes says: 

“Indoors the whole universe is at 
his feet, but he cannot look out of 
his windows without seeing a world 
inarmsagainsthim. . . . Pius IX. 
has done all that devotees could 
dream, and suffered all that the world 
could accomplish. He has achieved 
an absolute dominion over the hu- 
man intelligence, and lost every inch 
of histemporal power. . . . We 
may concede, we may be even well 
content, that he still holds and rules 
the most impulsive, the most imag- 
inative, and the most sentimental 
races of the civilized world, and 
that he himself is admirably adapted 
for that empire over 
We envy the Pope his Irish, French, 
and Peninsular subjects as little as 
we opaig them their infallible guide.” 

The Zimes forgets the 14,000,000 
German “ subjects,” as it calls them, 
and the other millions outside of the 
races it has mentioned, From all it 
that “ Rome 
will be the end of the 
chapter,” and that indeed it would be 
a pity that it were not so, though it 
oughtto change a little with the world. 

How, then, stands Rome to-day ? 
Never more united, though never 
did the whole world collect its forces 
with greater animus to overwhelm 
it. The state in Germany banishes 
the Jesuits, and takes infidels to its 
bosom; in Spain, it banishes the 
Jesuits, and finds in their place the 
Descamisados ; in Switzerland, it ejects 
Mermillod, and embraces Loyson; 
in Italy, it imprisons the Pope, and 
welcomes Victor Emanuel or Gari- 
baldi: Mon hune sed Barabbam / 

Meanwhile, the Catholic world 
speaks out, and from the ends of the 


souls. . * 


concludes, however, 


Rome to 


earth comes back the protest, echoed 
from point to point, and gathering 
volume as it goes: We protest as 
men, we protest as free citizens, we 
protest as Christians! Protestation 
does little, say some. ‘True, but, if 
it has done nothing else, it has at 
least silenced the false cry that Cath- 
olics approved of these measures, 
Protestation at last tells ; and when the 
interests of those who are now in- 
different come, as sooner or later 
they must come, to be affected by 
the policy to-day so successful in 
Prussia, our voices and warnings will 
be remembered. Catholics cannot 
at present take up the sword; they 
can only use, then, the weapons at 
their disposal—the voice and the pen. 
They must use them unceasingly 
and unsparingly until justice is done, 
and Catholics are granted the rights 
of citizens, which Freemasons are 
allowed to enjoy undisturbed. The 
rights of the state, whether monar- 
chy or republic, are sacred in their 
eyes, but they live for something 
more than the state. All the armies 
in the world cannot coerce the free 
soul of one man, for they cannot 
reach it: it is beyond their province. 
There always will be two laws in 
this world—the law of God, and the 
law of man. The first is equivalent 
to right, the second is not necessa- 
rily so. The difficulty between states 
and the Catholic Church lies in the 
fact that the states consider /egality 
synonymous with vight, and that 
what is legal therefore must com- 
mend itself to the Christian con- 
science. Were men ruled by the 
law which makes the Catholic pro- 
claim himself “a Catholic first, and a 
nationalist if you will,” * all difficul- 


* This sentence, we wish to have it distinctly 
understood, is one which we approve only in 
the sense that loyalty to the church takes pre- 
cedence of patriotism, but not that it is indiffer- 
ent whether a man is a patriot or not, provided 
he be a good Catholic.—Ep. C. W. 
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ties would be at an end. We are 
Catholics first, because to be a true 
Catholic is the truest patriotism, and 
the perfection of citizenship; because 
to be Catholic is to be Christian, 


To the Sacred Heart. 


that is sound and good in them from 
Christianity, from Christ. When the 
state constructs no law which is not 
right, then will Lord Denbigh’s fa- 
mous sentence have lost its mean- 


and all civilized governments draw all ing. 





TO THE SACRED HEART. 
“* Ego dormio, et cor meum vigilat.” *—Cant. v. 2. 


Heart of hearts, a love is thine 
Madly tender, ¢ blindly true! 
Love in vastness so divine, 
In excess so human too ! 
Seems it more a burning grief— 
Pining, aching for relief. 


Seems thou dost not, canst not live, 
Save to sue us for thy rest : 
While the all that we can give 
Is as nothing at the best. 
Wondrous Lover! Shall I say 
Thou hast thrown thyself away ? 


Drench’d with anguish, steep’d in woe, 
Thou must needs, insatiate still, 
Linger wearily below, 
Prison’d to thy creatures’ will : 
While the current of the days 
Murmurs insult more than praise! 


Here I find thee, hour by hour, 
Waiting in thy altar-home, 
Full of mercy, full of power— 
Mutely waiting till we come: 
Waiting for a soul to bless, 
Some poor sinner to caress. 


Forth, then, from the fragrant hush, 
Where I aimost hear thee beat, 
Bid a benediction gush— 
O’er me, thro’ me, thrilling sweet ! 
Heart of Jesus, full of me, 
Fill mine—till it break with thee! 
Feast oF THE Sacrep HEART, 1873. 


*“T sleep and my Heart watcheth.” 
*‘* I say, my Jesus, thou art mad with love.”"—S. Mary Magdalen of Pazsi. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE,—CONCLUSION. 


Like the Cambrian bards, their 
brethren of Armorica sang the tri- 
umphs and misfortunes of their coun- 
try, and the deeds of her defenders, 
during the twelve centuries that they 
were governed by chiefs of their own 
race. ‘The great names of Arthur, * 
of Morvan Lez-Breiz, of Alan Barbe 
Torte, and of offered 
stirring subjects for the inspiration 
of the bards. In a former num- 
ber, we gave “ The March of Arthur,” 
of which the original, with the ex- 
ception of the last two lines, bears 
every stamp of antiquity, and prob- 
ably dates from the VIth century, 
The epic of “ Lez-Breiz,” of which 
we proceed to give a translation of 
the fragments still extant, is about 
two centuries later. 

Morvan, Machtiern or Viscount 
of Léon, son of a Konan, or crowned 
chief, was famous in the IXth cen- 
tury as one of the maintainers of 
Breton independence against the 
encroachments of the Franks under 
Louis le Débonnaire, and received 
from his grateful countrymen the sur- 
name of “ Lez” or “ Lezou Breiz ”— 
the Stay, or the Hammer, of Brittany. 

The story of Lez-Breiz, in a weak- 
ened and modified form, exists in 
Wales in the fragmentary ballad of 
eredur. 


Nomené6e, 


MORVAN LEZ-BREIZ,. 
I. 
THE DEPARTURE. 
I. 
Wandered forth the young child Lez-Breiz 
From his mother’s side, 
Early on a summer morning, 
Through the forest wide. 


*See Tu Catuoric Wortp, December, 1868. 


There the shade and sunlight glancing 
On the armor played 

Of a mounted knight, advancing 
Through the greenwood glade. 


Under spreading oaks and beeches 

Rode the steel-clad knight, 

Till his warlike splendors nearer 
Flashed on Morvan’s sight. 

*Tis the great Archangel Michael,” 
Thought the child, and then 

Straight he crossed himself devoutly, 
Ere he gazed again, 


Down upon his knees in wonder 

Felli the trembling boy; 
*O my lord! my lord S. Michael, 

Work me not annoy !”” 

Nay, boy, no more lord S. Michael 
Thana serfamI; 

But a dubbed and belted knight, sooth, 
That I'll not deny.” 


‘Never saw I belted knight, nor 
Heard of, till this day.” 
‘That am I: say, hast thou seen none 
Like me pass this way?” 
Nay, first answer me, I pray thee: 
This, what may it be ?” 
‘’Tis my lance, wherewith I wound all 
Whom it liketh me. 


‘ 


“ 


‘But this weighty club far better 

Than my lance I prize; 

Whoso dares provoke my ange 
With one blow he dies.” 

What this dish of steel, which thoy, sir, 
On thine arm dost wield?” 

Dish, child! ’Tis nor steel nor dish: 
It is my silver shield !” 


‘Mock me not, sir knight, for silver 

Moneys more than one 

I have handled: this is larger 
Than an oven-stone, 

What may be the coat you wear, like 
Iron strong and hard ?” 

’Tis my steel cuirass: from sword-strokes 
Safely this can guard.” 


Were the roes thus clad in harness, 
Hard to kill were they! 

Tell me, were you born, lord knight, just 
As you are to-day ?” 

Thereupon the old knight, laughing, 
Shook his sides with glee. 

Then what wizard clad you thus, if 
So it might not be?” 


He alone the right who claimeth.” 
“Who, then. has the right?” 
“* Me my lord the Count of Quimper 
In my armor dight. 
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Now, boy, answer in thy turn: 
One passed by this way 

Like to me ?””—**’Tis even so, as 
Thou, my lord, dost sav.” 


hath 


II. 
The child ran home in eager haste ; 
Leapt on his mother’s knee. 
*Ma Mammik, ah! you do not know 
(He said, with boyish glee): 
** You cannot guess what I have seen, 
What I have seen to-day! 
My lord S. Michael inthe church 
Is not so grand, so gay. 


” 


‘**A man so bright, so beautiful, 

I ne’er before hav e seen,” 
“Nay, more fair than « 
No man hath ever been 
ardon me, mother, but you err: 
These knights (men call them sv) 
Are fairer. I would be as they, 

And after them will go.” 


son, 


“ Pp. 


then thrice the mother, at these words, 
Fell fainting to the ground : 
While Morvan to the stable went, 
Nor once his head turned round. 
A wretched beast he found therein, 
Then mounted, and away ; 
Bidding farewell to none, 
He sped without delay. 


he 1 
he spea, 


After the noble kni; 
Urging his steed f 
r’'wards Ot 


ht went he, 
prlorn 


from the manor old, 


The home w here he was born. 


im] per, 


Part II, 
THE RETURN. 
Marvelled much Sir Morvan Lez-Breiz, 
Now a knight renowned ; 
Famous, among warriors famous 
All the country round,— 
Marvelled much Sir Morvan Lez-Breiz, 
When, in ten years’ time, 
To his home once more returning, 
In his manhood’s prime, 


Brambles he beheld, and nettles, 
Springing wild and free 
In the court and on the thr 

Desolate to see. 
Thickly clung the clu 

O’er the ruined wall, 
And a poor, blind, aged woman 

Answered to his call. 


eshold, 


ring ivy 


* Canst thou, worthy grandame, give me 
Lodging for the night ? 
edd illingly, my lord, but’ 
Neither fair nor bright. 
Ever since the child went wandering, 
Wandering far away, 
Young and headstrong, 
Fallen to decay.” 


twill be 


has the manor 


Scarcely had she finished speaking, 
When a damsel fair, 

When a damsel fair came slowly 
Down the broken stair. 

And she sadly gazed upon him, 
Through her tears she gazed: 

‘* Wherefore, maiden, art thou weeping ?”’ 

Lez-Breiz asked, amazed. 
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“You, 


“a 
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“ Why, my lord kni ght, I am weeping 
Freely will I say 
Of your age I have a brother. 
Long since gone away. 
Forth he went to be a warrior, 
Ten long years ago; 
So, whene’er a knight I see, my 
Heart is full of woe. 


Therefore ever am I weeping 
When a knight I see, 

For I think, my little brother, 
Where, ah! where is he ?” 
Had you, then, one only 
Gentle maiden? say: 
And your mother 

Have you n 


brother, 


? prithee tell me 
yne, 1 pray ?” 


Have I yet 
In the world ? 
But and if he be 
That I do not } 
Thitl passed 
Who for s 
Whe 


Ni ‘ 
av urse, 


away 

oTrow died 

nhe leftus. I have now my 
nd none beside 


. beyond the 


imay 


door, 
you st 
rm-chair by the hearth-stor 
was wont to be. 
st cross I wear—the only 
Comfort left to me.” 
Groaned so dee 
That the maider l 
lord knight, nave! 
Your heart, too, ha 
Lost my mother ao 1 truly: 
Her myself I sle F 
In the name of he . 
Who and what are you ?”’ 
‘Iam Morvan,s 
ez-Breiz 1 


mn of Konan: 


oth his arms the br ther folded 
"ieee his si 
And the maiden fo 
Shed ling many a tear. 
Long, my brother, have we lost thee, 
Since God let thee go; 
He again to me has le 
Hay ing willed it so. 
Blest. my brother, blest be he, 
Who has pity had on me!” 


ui hee, 


Part III. 
I. 


With Lez-Breiz be the vn tory! 
Lez-Breiz the Breton knight 

Goes forth with Lorgnez to engage 
In single-kanded fight 

Heav’n grant that in the combat Zerce 
Victorious he may be 

And send good news to  gladden all 
The folk of Brittany. 


Said Lez-Breiz to his young esquire. 
‘Awake, my page; arise: 
Furbish my helm, my sword, 
And lance, in heedful wise 


y shield 
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To crimson them with Frankish blood 
Forth am I fain to go; 

By heip of heaven and my two arms, 
The Franks to leap I'll show.” 


Oh! bid me also, my good lord, 
Go with you, I implore.” 

Ah! what would thy poor mother say, 
Shouldst thou return no more? 

If on the ground thy blood should flow 
Who then would be her stay ?” 

Oh! if you love me, my good lord, 


You will not say me nay. 


But let me follow in the fight ; 
The Franks I do not fear 
My heart is firm; my steel is sharp 
And true, my ma 

Where you go, there g« 
And 


, there 


Forth to the cc 


his y¢ 


youth to thee I ¢ 
yay my homage, 
The shelter of thy 
[ had not reached my twenty years 
Yet twenty fights had see 
And every one, O 
Won by thi 
If to my own land yet ag 
It may be granted me 
Safe to retu le this git 
Mother S. Anne, to thee 


nie 


And staff of ivory 

* And likewise seven silver beils 
Shall in the beliry swing, 

Which merrily above thy head 


day shall ring. 


Thrice on my knee 
Water to fetch from where the stream 
Doth clearest, purest flow.” 


Go, Lez-Bre 


fearless to the fig 
I will be with thee, noble knigh 


131. 
Hear ye? ’Tis Lez-Breiz who arrive 
He comes, ye need not doubt, 
With goodly number in his rear 
Of steel-clad warriors stout 
Hold! on a small white ass he rides, 
Bridled with hempen cord ; 
And all his Suite one little page 
Who followeth his lord ! 
And yet he is a mighty man 
As any that draw sword. 
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Now, when the squire of Lez-Breiz saw 
Them onward nearer ride, 
He closer pressed and closer to 
The knight his master’s side. 
** See you, my lord? ’Tis Lorgnez comes, 
And with him warriors ten, 
And ten surround him as he rides, 
Followed again by ten. 


‘** Round by the chestnut woods they come 
Alas, my master dear, 

Against such fearful odds to fight 
Will cost us much, I fear,” 

** When once they taste my polished steel, 
Then thou full soon shalt see, 

Though now they number thirty men, 

How many left will be. 


age, 
Then march we forward, and engage.” 


** Strike against mine thy sword, my pa 


Iv. 
Chevalier Lez-Breiz: good-day 


the same from 
‘Is it alone thou comest to 
*““Nay, sooth, I 
knight: 
S. Anne hersel 


am 


rth to-d 

ile away. 
‘* Thy king I scorn, as I scorn thee 
Thy sword, and all thin 
Return ’mid woman! 
And wear 


rmed menie: 
nd to be, 
gilt garments gallantly 
At Paris; and begone trom me ! 
ir Lez-Breiz, say to me, I pray, 
In what wood saw you first the day ? 
The meanest serf that eats my bread 
Shall make your helm leap off your head.” 
Then Lez-Breiz swift his good sword drew 
‘The son shall make full well to rue 
Him who the father never k 


Vv. 
In friendly wise the hermit sj 
As at his door he stood— 
lo the young page of Lez-Breiz spake 
The hermit of the wood : 
‘Thou speed’st apace the forest through, 
Thine armor dashed with blood : 
Come to my her >, my child, 
Come in for rest and food ; 
Come in and wash thy stains away.” 
Thus spake that hermit good. 


‘* Nay, father, this is not the time 
For me to eat or rest : 
A fountain in all haste I seek 
At my poor lord’s behest. 

So sorely is my master spent 
With most unequal strife 
That well it is from this affray 

That he escapes with life. 


** Lie thirteen knights, Sir Lorgnez first, 
Beneath him, slain to-day ; 
And I as many overcame : 
The rest all ran away 
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VI. 

Breton at heart he had not been 
Who had not laughed to see 

The green grass red with Frankish blood, 
As red as it could be; 

While near the slain sate Lord Lez-Breiz, 
Resting him wearily. 


And he had been no Christian, sure 
Who wept not to behold 

The tears from Lez-Breiz’ eves that fell, 
And dropped upon the mould, 

All in the church of good S. Anne, 
Where, on his bended knee, ‘ 

Weeping he thanked the patroness 
Of his own Brittany. 


Mother S. Anne, all thanks to you 
All thanks to you I give: 

*Twas in your might I fought the fight, 
Still, thanks to you, I live.” 


vit. 

This combat fierce to keep in mind 
Is sung this goodly song ; 

In honor of the brave Lez-breiz 
May Bretons sing it long! 

Sing it in chorus everywhere, 
And all men in the gladness share. 


Part IV. 
THE MOOR OF THE KING. 


Said to his lords the Frankish king, 
The Frankish king one day: 

True homage he will render who 
For me shall Lez-Breiz slay. 

Naught doth he but my warriors kill, 
And aye, with all his might, 

My power withstands, nor ceaseth he 
Against me still to fight.” 


Now, when the king’s Moor heard these 


words, 
Before the king spake he: 
True homage have I rendered oft 
And pledge of loyalty ; 
But since another pledge you crave 
And warranty, O sire, 
The knight Lez-Breiz shall furnish me 
With that which you desire. 
And if to-morrow I should fail 
Sir Lez-Breiz’ head to bring, 
With pleasure offer I mine own 
Unto my lord the king.” 


Now, scarcely had the morrow dawned, 
When swift the young squire ran 
To find his master. ‘*O my lord!’ 
(The trembling page began,) 
** The giant Moor defiance flings 
Against my lord to-day.” 
** Defiance? be it so: I'll answer 
Him as best I may.” 


“ Ah! my dear lord, then know you not 
He fights with demon charms ?” 

“ He doth? Then Heaven's aid be ours, 
And blessing on our arms. 

Haste thee, equip my good black steed, 

Whilst I my armor don.” 

** Pardon, my lord, your charger black 
You will not fight upon. 
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* Within the royal stables stand 
Three steeds, and from the three 
One must you choose: pray listen to 
A secret thing from me. 

I learnt it from an ancient clerk, 
Right holy, sooth, was he, 

A man of good and saintly ways, 
If any such there be. 


Do not thou take the charger white, 
Nor yet take thou the bay, 

But the black steed between them both 
Take forth and lead away ; 

For that the king’s own Moor himself 
Iath tamed with his own hand: 

Trust me, and mount it when you go 
The giant to withstand. 


-And when into the royal hall 
The Moor shall enter, he 

Will throw his mantie on the ground; 
Let yours suspended be: 
f under his your garment lay, 
Doubled his might would be. 


When the black giant draws anear, 
Then fail not with your lance 

To make the sign of holy cross, 
Or ever he advance. 

And when he rushes full of rage 
And fury on my lord, 

Receive him on its point, the lance 
Will break not, trust my word. 

Ry aid of heaven and your two arms, 

Naught will avail his paynim charms,” 


By aid of Heaven and his two arms, 
The trusty lance brake not 

When they against each other rode 
In fierce encou rhot: 

When in the hall they dashed amain 
To onset, breast to breast, 

Steel against steel, as lightning swift, 


Witk lances firm in rest. 


The Frankish king sat on his throne, 
’Mid lords of high degree, 

To watch the it. “* Hold firm,” he sa 
** Black Raven of the Sea! 

Courage! hold firm, thou Raven bold, 
And plume this sere for me.” 


Then, as the tempest breaks upon 
The corsair, so the Moor, 

With furiou ight and giant weight, 
Down upon Lez-Breiz bore; 

His lance in thousand splinters flew, 
And, with one mighty bound, 

Unhorsed by that dread shock, he fell 
And rolled upon the ground. 


And when they found themselves afoot. 
Then each, with all his might, 

Fell on the other furiously 
In close and deadly fight. 

The sword-strokes, falling thick as hail, 
Rang through the palace halls, 

With sounding blows upon the mail 
That shook the very walls. 


At every clashing of their arms 
A thousand sparks leapt out, 

Like red-hot iron from the forge, 
Beaten by arm.rer stout. 

At last. through one unguarded joint, 
The Breton’s sword made way 

And pierced the giant's heart. He fell, 
And bled his life away. 
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Forthwith, when Morvan Lez-Breiz saw 
His Moorish foe lie dead, 
His foot he placed upon his breast, 
And straight cut off his head. 
He hung it by the grisly beard 
His saddle-bow unto ; 
And, for its stains of Moorish blood, 
His sword away he threw. 


Upon his good steed then he sprang, 
He sprang without delay, 

And, followed by his page, went forth 
Upon his homeward way. 

When home, he hung aloft, 
Upon his gateway high, 

The hideous head with grinning teeth 
In sight of passers-by. 


And now the warriors said, Behold! 
A mighty man indeed 

Is Lez-Breiz, stay of Brittany 
In every time of need. 


Whereto Lord Lez-Breiz answered straight: 


‘I twenty fights have seen, 
And twenty thousand arméd men 
By me have vanquished been ; 
* Yet never was I so beset, 
So hardly pressed before, 
Until this last encounter when 
I slew the giant Moor. 
S. Anne, my dearest mother, thou 
Dost wonders work for me, 
Wherefore, ’twixt Ind and Léguer, I 
A church will build to thee.” 


Part V. 
THE KING. 
Behold ! Sir Lez-Breiz goes to meet 
The king himself to-day, 
Who brings five thousand horsemen brave 
To aid him in the fray. 
But, hark! before he rideth forth, 
A peal of thunder dread 


Rolls through the echoing skies, and breaks 


Above Sir Lez-Breiz’ head. 


His gentle squire lent anxious heed 
That omen ill unto: 
‘In heaven’s name, my lord, I pray 
Stay youat home. This opening day 
Augurs not well for you.” 


* What, then, my page? Abide at home? 

Nay, that can never be. 

The order I have given to march, 
And, therefore, march must we. 

And I will march while spark of life 
Remains alight in me, 

Until that king of forest land 
Beneath my heel I see.” 


This hearing, sprang his sister dear 

Up to his bridle-rein. 
* My brother, go not forth, for ne’er 

Wilt thou return again. 

Then wherefore, brother, thus to meet 
Thy death wouldst thou be gone? 

For wert thou slain, I should be left 
Alone, thy only one. 


* The White Horse of the Sea behold 
I see upon the shore ; 
A monstrous serpent him around 
Entwineth more and more. 
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Behind, his flanks are interlaced 
By two terrific rings; 

Around his body, neck, and legs 
The hideous monster clings. 


** The hapless creature, stifled, scorched, 

On his hind feet uprears, 

Turns back his head, and with his teeth 
The serpent’s throat he tears. 

The monster gaping wide, his tongue— 
His triple tongue—darts forth, 

Fiery and pois’nous, rolls his eyes 
And hisses, mad with wrath. 


‘** But, ah! his snakelings, venomous brood, 
To aid him swarm around ; 
The strife is all unequal: fly 
While thou art safe and sound.’ 
** Nay, let the Franks by thousands come ; 
From death I do not flee.” 
E’en as he spake, already far, 
Far from his home was he. 


Part VI. 
THE HERMIT. 
I 


In his cell at midnight sleeping, 
Lay the hermit of Helléan ; 

When upon his door three blows fell, 
With a little pause between. 


** Open to me, holy hermit, 
Open unto me thy door; 
Here a place of refuge seeking, 
Let me lie upon thy floor. 


** Icy cold the wind is blowing 
From the bitter Frankish land ; 
From the sea it blows, ice-laden: 
Bid me not without to stand. 
‘**Tis the hour when flocks are folded, 
Cattle herded in the stall: 
E’en wild beasts and savage creatures 
Cease to wander, sheltered all.” 


“* Who comes thus at midnight, seeking 
Entrance at my lonely door ?’’ 
** One to Brittany, his country, 
Known full well in dangers sore ; 
In her day of anguish, Lez-Bre7z, 
Armor’s Help, the name I bore.” 
“ Nay, my door I will not open; 
A seditious one are you, 
Who against the Lord’s anointed 
Oft have earned a rebel’s due.” 


“ T seditious? Heaven is witness 
None am I of rebel crew. 
Whaoso dares to call me traitor, 
He the slander well shail rue. 
Curséd be the Frankish people, 
Cursed their king, and traitors, too ! 


** Yes; the Franks are coward traitors! 
Else the victory were mine.” 

** Man, beware! nor friend nor foeman 
Curse thou: ’tis no right of thine. 


* And the king, the Lord’s anointed, 
Least of all be curst by thee.” 
“Say youso? Nay rather, soothly, 

Satan’s own anointed he: 
Brittany by Heaven's anointed 
Devastated ne’er would be. 
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But the suver of the demon 
Goes the ancient Pol to shoe ; * 

Yet unshod is Pol, and ever 
Silver is he fain to sue. 


Come, then, venerable hermit, 
Open unto me thy door. 

But a stone whereon to rest me 
This I ask, and ask no n 


Nay, I cannot bid thee . 
Lest the Franks should work me wok 
* Open! or the door itself I 
Down upon thy floor will throw 
Hearing this, the ancient hermit 
Sprang from off his lowly bed, 
Lit in haste a torch of re 


And forthwith to open s 


Opens, but recoils with horror 
Back recoils with horror dread : 
Lez-Breiz’ spectre slowly enters 
Bearing in both hands his head. 
Of his eyes the hollow sockets 
Gleam with fierce and fiery light, 
Wildly rolling ; pale, the hermit 
Trembles at the fearful sigt 
** Silence! tl 
Since 
That the Franks should take my 


For atime: so let it be. 


** Me have they decapi 
But to thee, b 
F orthwith to recapitate 


Wilt thou do the will of He 


in sooth, high Heaven permit 
To recapitate my lord, 
With good will I do so, pr¢ 
By my very deed 1 
For right well have you d 


3retons by your knightly sw 


‘* Thus I place upon your shou 
Once again your se 
Be, my son, vecapitated, 
In the Name all spirits dread.”’ 


By the power of holy water 


Freely sprinkl n upon, 
Back to very manhood chang 
Lez-Breiz stood—the sj 


When the spectre thus I 
Changed to veritable man: 
*“ With me now you must hard penance 
Do,” the hermit sage began. 


“You a leaden cloak fast soldered 
Round your neck must henceforth w 

Wear for seven years, and daily 

Other penance must you bear. 


* J.e., Iil-gotten gain never profits. “ Pol” 
is a contemptuous name in Brittany for Satan, 
who is said to have horned hoofs shod with sii- 
ver, but he has always lost one of his shoes, 

+The head of Morvan, after the battle, was 
taken to the monk Witchar, who held on the 
Breton frontier an abbey, by permission of the 
Frankish king. 


‘“* Daily, at the hour of noontide, 
Fasting, you must wend your way 
Up to yonder mountain summit: ~ 
There a little stream doth play. 
From that little mountain streamiet, 
Water you must bear away.” 


Holy hermit, only say 
What your will, and I ob 


When the seven years were ended, 
Bared his heels were to the bone, 


Where the leaden cloak had worn them 


Long and grey his hair had grown. 


Grey his beard flowed o’er 
Any who his form had seen 

Had a hoary oak-tree thought him 
Which for sev’n years dead it 


me who Lez-Breiz met had known hi 


ltered thus in face and mien. 
One there was alone who knew him 
j h the wood a lady bright, 
greenwood swift 
> of purest whit 
Stayed steps wept 


t 
Lez-Breiz in so piteous j 


Is it thou, my dear son Lez 
is it thou ind 
rild, that I ma 


month and seven lown, 
When Lez-Breiz 


rnroughout the land his master sought, 


With love that cz t tire. 


nd as he rode by Heiléan’s wood, 

He to himself did s 

fhough I have slain t 

My dear lord lost have I.”’ 
Then to him from the forest came 

A wild and plaintive igh 
Whereat his horse, with answering cr 
Snuffing the wind, his head thrown hi 

Sped, with a bound 


e greenwood through 


Until th ack the spot 


Where the black steed of Lez-Breiz sto 


But them he heeded not. 


The charger stood the fountain by, 
He neither drank nor fed ; 

But with his hoofs he tore the grour 
With sad and downcast head ; 

Then raised it, neighing dismally, 
Hie wept, so some men said. 


‘ Tell me, O venerable sire, 


Who to the fountain come, 
Who is it that beneath this mound 
Sleeps in his narrow home?” 


Lez-Breiz it is who lies at rest, 
Here in this lonely spot. 

Famed will he be through Brittany 
rill Brittany is not. 
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He with a shout shall wake one early day ,* 

And chase the hated Frankish hosts away.” 
Of the two warriors mentioned in 
the poem, the first is unknown except 
under the opprobrious epithet of 
“Lorgnez,” or “the leper.” The 
“Moor of the King” appears to 
have been one of those whom Louis 
took captive, after having conquered 
Barcelona, and retained 
With regard to the 
his master’s death by 
: esquire, tradition relates that, at 
moment when a Frankish war- 
‘named Cosl s off 
mn’s head, the esquire of 
pierced his back with a mortal wound. 
Act ording to Ermold Nigel, a Frank- 
ish monk who ac companied 
my Louis, the head of Morvan 
was Cal owes to the Witchar, 
who, when he had washed away the 


the city ot 
his se arvice. 


avenging of 


the Bre- 
Morvan 


truck 


the 


1 
MONK 


blood and combed the hair, 


ed the 


reco: 
features to be those of 
He also relates tha 
urried away by the 
that Louis le Débonnaire 
proper imself to arrange 
nies for its sepulture, 
guard 
the rebellious piety of the 
The popular belief declared, as it 
has done with regard to other heroes, 
and in other lands , that from his un- 
known should one 
to his count 
the independence of whicl 


the ceren 
doubtless with 
fac 


intent to his tomb fron 


Bretons. 


grave he 


) 
ry 


awake, and restore 


hal 
ui 


h his deat 
h re deprived her. Seven years after 

e death of Morva and the conse- 
quent subjugation of Brittany, Guio- 
mare’h, another viscount of Leon, of 
the race of Lez-Breiz, in 818 again 
roused his country to arms, and, after 
a vigorous struggle, succeeded in 
throwing off the foreign domination 
so hateful to his countrymen. 


* Lez-Breiz was slain a.p. 818. In seven years 
after that date, Guiomarc’h, another of his fami- 
ly, arose, as a second Lez-Breiz, to resist the 
cucroachments of France, and maintain the in- 


dependence of Brittany. 
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Nomenée, one of the most astute 
as well as determined of the Bre- 
ton kings, after deceiving Charles le 
Chauve for some time by a feigned 
submission, suddenly threw off the 
mask, drove the Franks beyond the 
Oust and Vilaine, seized the cities 
of Nantes and Rennes—which have 
ever since formed a part of Brittany 
—and delivered his countrymen 
from the tribute which they had been 
compelled to pay to the French 
king. M. Augustin Thierry consid- 
ers the following description of the 
event which occasioned the deliver- 
ance of Brittany to be “a poem of 
remarkable beauty, full of allusions 
to manners of a remote epoch, . 
and avividly symbolical picture of the 
prolonged inaction and the sudden 
awakening of the patriot prince 
when he judged the right moment 
to have come.” 

The fierce exultation of the poet 
when the head of the Intendant is 
swept off to complete the lacking 
weight, recalls the words of Lez-Breiz 
not many years before: “ Can I but 

e this Frankish king, he shall have 
what he I will pay tribute 
with my sword !” 

“Si fortuna daret possim quo 

Proque tributali hzc fer: 


asks. 


cernere regem, 

ea dona dedissem.’’* 

THE TRIBUTE OF NOMENOE. 
(Drovuk-KINNIG NEUMEN 

Cut is the gold-herb.t Lo, the misty rain 

Forthwith in steam-like clouds drives o’er the 
plain. 


O10U), A.D. 841. 


Argad! To war! 


I. 

Spake the great chief: ‘* From the heights of 
the mountains of Arez, 

Mildew and mist for the space of three weeks 
have passed o’er us, 

Mildew and mist from the land that lies over 
the mountains: 


** Still from’ the land of the Franks, more and 
more, thickly driving, 
So that in no wise my eyes can behold him re- 
turning, 


* Ermold Nigel. 

+ This mystic cal plant was only to be pluckec 
by the hand : if cut with any blade ofsteel, mis- 
fortune of some kind was always supposed to 
follow. 
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Karo, my son, for whose coming from thence 
I am watching.” 


* Tell me, good merchant, who travellest all 
the land over, 

Hast thou no tidings to tell me of him, my son 
Karo ?” 

May be so, Father of Arez, but where and 
what does he?” 


‘ He, wise of head, strong of heart, with the 

chariots departed, 

Drawn by three horses abreast, into Rennes 
with the tribute, 

Bearing among them the toll in full weight ot 
the Bretons.” 


* Chief, if your son bore the tribute, in vairz 
you expect him: 
Zach hundred pounds’ weight of silver was 
found to be lacking, 
Lacking by three when they weighed it: 
whereon the Intendant 





* Cried out, ‘ O vassal, thy head shall make up 
the scant measure !’ 
Straight, with his sword swept his head off, 
and then, by the long hair 
Taking it up, he has thrown it down into the 
balarce.”’ 


Hearing these tidings, the aged chief fell, 
g . g 
« nigh to swooning, 
Heavily fell on the rock, with his long white 
hair hiding, 
Hiding his face, groaning, ‘‘ Karo, my son 
g g g } 


my son Karo! 





Il. 

The aged chief is journeying with all his kith 
and kia, 

Till he to Nomende’s castle strong the way 

doth win. 

** Say, porter at the castle gate, your lord, is he 
at home ?”’ 

‘ Or be it so, or be it not, to him m 
come!’ 





no harm 





E‘en as he spake, his lord came riding through 
the portal strong, 

Returning from the chase, his fierce hounds 
scouring swift along ; 

Ilis bow he carried in his hand, and o’er his 
shoulder slung 

A wild boar of the forest, huge, all dead and 
bleeding, hung. 


Good-day to you, brave mountaineers, and 
father, first to thee. 

What tidings bring you, or what is it 
would ask of me ?” 

** We come to learn if Justice lives—if God in 
heaven there be: 

We come to learn if still there is a chief in 
Brittany.” 


you 


* Sure, I believe that God in heaven ever dwells 
on high ; 

And, so far as I can be, chief of Brittany am I,” 

Who wil/ be, can; and he who can will drive 
the Franks away, 

Will chase the Franks, defend the land, ven- 
geance on vengeance pay. 


* My son and me he will avenge: the living and 
the dead : 
Karo, my child, from whom the Franks have 
stricken off his head. 
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The excommunicated Franks, who pity know 
nor truth, 

Have slain him in the early flower and beauty 
of his youth. ; 


‘** His head, so fair with golden hair, thev threw 
to make the weight, : 
They threw it in the balance, and have left mg 
desolate.” 
Then thick and fast the tears fell from tke 
father’s aged eyes, 
And glittered down his long and silvery beard 
1n piteous wise ; 
They sparkled like the morning dew upon 
aspen white, 
When earliest sunbeams wake them i 
of quiv’ring light. 





When Nomenie that behel 

swere: 
** By this boar’s head, and by the dart wherewith 

I pierced the boar, 

I swear my country toavenge ere many hours 
be o’er: 

Nor will I wash away the blood from thee 
crimsoned hand, 

Till I have washed the bleeding wounds of 
thee, my injured land.” 





, 2 fearful oath he 





Il. 
The thing which Nomenie did no chief hath 
one before: 

With sacks to fill with pebble-stones he went 
down to the shore: 

Pebbles and flints for tribute to 
Frankish king : 

No chief but only Nomenie e’er hath done 
this thing. 





the bald-head 


He shod his horse with silver shoes, tu 
backwards every one 





to 


And he himself to pay the tribute forth t 


Rennes is gone, 

Prince that he is: no chief but he did ever t 
before, 

And never chief wiil do the like again { 
evermore, 





“Ho, warden! open wide 

open let them be, 

That I may enter into Rennes as it beseemeth 
me. 

Hither come I, Lord Nomenie, brir 
ot gold: 

My chariots all are filled therewith as full as 
they can hold.” 


ww 


yur gates! wide 





g store 


escend, O chief! my lord, descend, and enter 

in, I pray; 

Enter the castle, and cor 
here to stay, 

And in the hands of your esquires your white 
steed leave below, 

While you ascend to supper; but you first 
would wash, I trow: 

Hark! even now to horn the water * do the 
cornets blow.” 





mand your chariots 


“ Allin good time, my lord, I wash: be first the 
tribute weighed.” 
he first sack brought they, well tied up, the 
weight in full it made. 
* Ablutions were anciently made before a 
repast at the sound of a horn; thus “‘ korna apo 
dour ’’—to horn the water. 
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second sack was eke the same, and then 
ird they threw 

les. Oh! oh 

vht that here is due! 


! there lacks the 


hen the Intendant that beheld, quick stretch- 
e forth his hands 
upon the sack, to loose the knotted 


ld! Sir Intendant, I will cut the 
with my sword.”’ 

And swift it from the scabbard leapt 
had said the word. 


fastening 


the crouching Frank it 
ht and main, 

rom his shoulders sweft 
t the balance ch 


KOCHE, KING 


a } enhie Wf #hic oar 
SOOM, the subject of this memoir, 
oi Chat- 


Ocean, 


was born on the remote island 
Pac ific 


‘orced by a cruel servitude to fly from 


neal in the Southern 


native island, he 


rs in absolute s 


passed many 
litude on the 
bited island of Pitt, 


little 
lying some 

m Chatham. we he 

ed master of t nd 
it contained: 
Pitt” a 
His account of his 
and its 


whence the dale 


mong tl ose 


ing of who 

sland 
ther with his own adventuri 
m to have been 


unted spirit, 


inhabitan 
a man of an un- 
which no ad 
tune could bend, 
ind had he 


— 
wouid 


verse for- 
much less break; 
been known to Carlyle, 
have been placed by 
his heroes for 


him 
ship and 
but, unluckily, Carlyle 
never heard of him. 


among wors 


itation ; 
It is well, in order to understand 
and adventures of 
‘King of Pitt,” 
of the country and peop 
he sprang 


ie life 


Koche, 


to relate the history 


e from which 
into the de- 


, before going 
tas of his career. 
Ware-kauri, one of the South Sea 
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Then rolled the head the scales into, and 
weighed the balance down. 
‘“* Stop the assassin—stop!’’ they cried all wild- 
ly through the town, 


He flies! he flies! The torct nes bring 
follow him with speed ! 
ring your links to lig 
ight is dark indeed. 
The ni ight i is dark, the road is ice: 
gilded shoes 
sather blue so fair bedecked, 
toil shall lose ; 


For ne’er again your scales of golds 


; haste! 
ht my way—the 
*twill spoil 
and ye your 
hall you, 


its from Brittany and pcbbles 


OF PITT. 


islands, called by the 
ham, 


English, Chat- 
hundred miles to 
the e New Zealand. Its 
histo y up to the year 1791 rests 
upon ‘atu. as prior to that date 
its inhabitants had not acquired, 
among their many accomplishments,’ 
the art of Koche himself, 
from whose mouth th is narrative has 
been taken, says that his people were 
from the earliest period a to 
peaceful pursuits, and _ subsisted 
chiefly upon fish and seal; that 
they enjoyed a democracy, and con- 
ducted their simple affairs by a coun- 
cil of notable men. He did not 
hesitate, however, to acknowledge 
that when at long intervals, covering 
a generation, a high and prolonged 
west wind drove a canoe-load of 
New Zealanders upon their shores, 
they forthwith and without cere- 
mony slew them. But he justified 
this departure from their ordinary 
habits on the ground of public 
po licy ; as, had they received them 
in charity, and pursued the peaceful 
tenor of their way, their involuntary 
visitors would have ended by slay- 


lies several 
eogaeing of 


letters. 
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ing and, moreover, devouring them ; 
the first party of this sort who landed 
on the island having made it dis- 
tinctly understood that men and 
women were their favorite articles of 
diet. 3ut among themselves, the 
taking of life, he said, was unknown ; 
and why should it not be, since 
they were not fond of men, as some 
people were, and never suffered for 
want of food; and on the sea-shore 
they found plenty of seal and birds, 
and, in the marshes and lakes of the 
interior, fish and fowl in abundance ? 
No! the race of the Tuiti, his fore- 
fathers, were no man-eaters; they 
had become “ missionaries,” or Chris- 
tian, in the days of his father, and re- 
mained so ever since, such of them 
as had not been devoured or driven 
to death by the hated Zealander—at 
whose name his black eye flashed 
fire—who had made a slave-pen and 
shambles of his once happy island. 

Their tradition goes back to a first 
pair, man and woman, who appeared 
on the Isle of Rangi-haute, a score 
of miles to the southeast, called by 
the English, Pitt. It is a solitary 
volcanic mountain, lifting its truncat- 
ed summit above the waters of the 
South Sea, whose waves have beaten 
in vain for untold centuries upon its 
rock-bound base. How the first pair 
came is unknown; whether brought 
by the Spirit from above, or created 
on the mountain, none could tell; 
the time was remote, and tradition 
was confused in going back to the 
origin of the human race, to the be- 
ginning of the world; the memory 
of man did not run beyond the appa- 
rition on Rangi-haute. 

sut the history of the couple and 
of their children is handed down in 
the following legend: They lived 
upon the top of the mountain, from 
whence they caught and worshipped 
the first ray of the morning sun, and 
bowed in adoration to that luminary 


T 
Y. 
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as he sank beneath the western wave 
The ground was held sacred; and 
their descendants in after-days con- 
secrated like spots, devoted alone to 
prayer and propitiation, on which 
no article of dress even 
placed, and from the desecration 
of one of which arose the destruc- 
tion of the race. 
Trees clothed the slopes of 


could be 


mountain, and everywhere amo 
them, planted by the beneficent 
hand of the Creator, rose the karal 

(bread-fruit) laden with golden fruit 
—the sole food of man, and source 
of perpetual youth and health. In 
after-days, it turned a 
to life, until 


rid, and fatal 


the pitying Creat 


pit} 
taught his children, by immersion 


boiling water and a running s 
to restore it in a measure to its | 
tine state. 

One day, a youth wandered di 
to the the bi 
that lined the rocks, and, seating him- 


among 


sea-shore g 
self near where an eagle was perch 
ed pluming his wing, they fell into 
The eagle complain- 
ed that they could no longer s 
into the high ,air, by reason of 


r 


conversation. 


spell cast over his tribe he believed 
by the Tuiti; his progenitors, he 
said, had sailed over the mountain 
at will, and preyed upon the livir 


mako-mako, or honey-eater and the 
mocking-bird; while 


tuis, or g ; 
could fly only in the heavy air aloi 
the beach, and was compelled 
consort with sea-fowl, who held | 
in contempt; and to feed on 
bage. ‘The youth answered tha 
blood of the honey-eater 
mocking-bird had cried to the 

tor, and brought down upon the 
eagle his banishment. ‘The Tuiti 
warred neither with the Maker nor his 
children ; they fed on fruit, and shed 
no blood: the eagle had _ banished 
himself. The king of birds, avoid 


ing the issue, replied that in the 
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creat island to the northwest, which 
ibs friend had doubtless seen from 
the mountain, the woods were filled 
with beautiful birds, and fruit of 
every color, hanging over the dark, 
transparent waters of many _ lakes, 
while here—what a poor place! 
One solitary mountain, no lakes, and 
no fruit, save the karaka, which, 
sweet as it was, was bitter compared 
with the fruit which grew in the west. 
There was no man upon it to rule 
the great island. It called aloud 
for a master—a son of Tuiti—to go 
over. The youth listened to the 
tempter, and ambition elated his 
soul; he arose from the rock, and 
asked to be shown the path that led 
over the water. The eagle, looking 
at him askance, promised him wings 
to fly over, provided he would first 
render an easy service by taking 
him to the top of the mountain. 
On hearing this, the youth cast him- 
self upon his face on the sand, 
trembling; where he lay for hours 
torn by the conflict between the good 
spirit of obedience, and the evil one 
of ambition, as they warred within 
him for the mastery. As the sun 
guardian angel fled discom- 

fited, and he rose to his feet with a 
shudder, and, taking the eagle on his 
vrist, ascended the mountain, and in 
the dark cast him loose in the for- 
bidden field. All night long the 
flutter and death-cry of birds smote 
upon his ear, and, when morning 
dawned, the song of the mako was 
mute, and the tuis had ceased to mock, 
The people assembled in alarm. A 
child to whom its mother had given 
fruit fell dead; they gathered about 
its body in terror. The eagle hovered 
over them, and uttered his war-cry. 
The conscience-striken youth confess- 
ed. The day was passed in peni- 
tence and sorrow about the body of 
the child in the lap of its wailing 
mother. Hunger assailed them ; they 


sank, his 
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burned the remains on a funeral- 
pyre built of the fragrant kalamu, 
and, descending the mountain, fed 
upon the root of the fern, and drank 
from the living spring. 

The youth wandered by the shore, 
alone, stung with remorse, and, meet- 
ing the eagle, was taught by him to 
construct the korari, the model of 
all canoes, made in the likeness of 
a sledge, with a wicker-work of 
tough creepers, having a false bot- 
tom filled with buoyant kelp. He 
put to sea with his family, and landed 
on Ware-kauri, which he found, as 
the eagle had said, uninhabited by 
man, a continent in size compared 
to Rangi-haute; with undulating, 
fertile plains to the south, and lofty 
mountains in the north, sparkling 
with lakes of dark transparent water, 
and vocal with the song and bright 
with the plumage of birds. Filled 
with new joy, he sent back tidings to 
his kinsmen, and was followed by 
successive emigrations, until Rangi- 
haute was deserted save by a timid 
few who feared the sea. Thus came 
about the settlement of Ware-kauri : 
and to this extent is the tradition of 
the people. 

From this time on they had lived 
in single families, or in companies 
of two or three, moving from place 
to place as food became less plenti- 
ful, or as fancy or a love of change 
dictated; being careful, in pitching 
their new and fragile habitations, not 
to crowd upon established groups. 
In the sealing season, the families of 
the interior came down to the coast, 
and laid in from the rocks and reefs 
a supply of meat and skins; and 
when fishing on the shore became 
dull, or the birds wild with much 
hunting, the people of the sea bun- 
dled up their effects, and moved to 
the interior lakes, chietiy to the great 
Tewanga, filled with fish, and cover- 
ed with wild fowl. 
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They dressed in cloaks of seal-skin. 
Their only weapon of offence or de- 
fence was a club, seldom used ex- 
cept in killing a seal. Tattooing was 
unknown. No ornaments were in 
use. The teeth of deceased relatives 
~ were burned with their bodies, not 
worn about the neck and wrist, as in 
New Zealand, where they commit 
the absurdity of placing the departed 
in a sitting posture in wooden boxes, 
after abstracting their teeth to deck 
the survivors, in the name of religion. 
The Tuiti burned their dead to avoid 
the fearful idea of prolonged decay, 
Man springs from the earth as the 
flower springs: they return him to 
his mother, as the fall fires, sweeping 
over the plain, return the flower ; 
drinks in with the rain the ashes of 
her children, man and flower, and 
sends them forth again after a season 
of repose to reign over and to beautify 
the land. The songs of the women 
were plaintive and sweet, rivalling 
those of the honey-eater, the ma 
mako, who sang of love, and of the 
tuis, or moc king-bird, that mimicked 
from every tree and bush, and filled 
the island with its false but beautiful 
notes. 

Thus had lived the race in peace 
and plenty for centuries beyond their 
simple means of computation, and 
thus were living, fearing no evil from 
without, save the landing of a stray 
storm-driven canoe from Zealand, 
when, towards the end of the last 
century, the sloop-of-war Discovery 
and its armed tender Chatham, com- 
manded by Vancouver, made a voy- 
age of discovery around the world, 
by command of his majesty. The 
Chatham, Captain William Henry 
Broughton, separated in a storm from 
her consort, discovered the island 
on Nov. 29, 1791, and took posses- 
sion of it with the customary cere- 
monies, in the name of his majesty, as 
first discoverer. 


she 


KO- 
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3roughton, as he “gare ed the 
coast, saw a continued white sand- 
beach interspersed with cliffs of red 
dish clay, and mixed with black 
The country appeared very 
pleasant, with clearings here and 
there, and smoke arisi 
trees. 


rocks, 
ng above 
With his glass he p 

some people hauling up a canoe, 
proceeded to the shore in a cutt 
The natives, seated on the beac! 
vited the party to land, and appro 

ed and them by me 
noses; and with great noise entered 
into an animated but unintelli 


conversation by signs, gestures, 


‘SD 


saluted 


They were a chee rfu 

the conversation of the E1 

quently them to ~ 
laughter. young wore feathers 


in their 


speech. 


exciting 
The 

hair, and a few among them 

a necklace of m other-of-pec rl, 

and neatly dressed, 

luxuriant 


: rhrtfirl 
Cientiui sna 


- » } 
were cleanly 


woods, which grew in a 

manner, afforded 

; - low limbs 
ny pi laces were 

line ™ bending and int 

the branches when young 

was rich, and the forests 

alive with birds of various sps 

which appeared as 

molested. 


The surprise he 
1, 


] 


tl 10ugh 
islanders 
exclamations, oe" admi matte 

holding the strangers, coul 1 

be ima They poi ated to 
sun and then to Broughton, and i 
quired if he came from thence. In 
answer he gave them a dead bird, 
pointed out the cause of its death 
fired gun, and advanced upotl 
them. All fled to tl »d except- 
man, who stood his ground 
and offered battle. War 
claimed. The hero was ieaiecen, 
and the sailors fell back to the beach, 
followed by fourteen men, denied with 
spears or driftwood picked uy 
they advanced. ‘“ When abreast 


gined, 


his 
1e€ wo 
ing one 


was pro- 
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the boat,” says Broughton, “ they be- 
came clamorous, talked loud to each 
other, and surrounded us. A young 
man strutted towards me in a men- 
acing attitude, distorted his ~~ 
turned up his eyes, and made hid- 
eous faces and fierce gestures. As 
the boat came in, they began the 
attack. We fired. Johnson’s mus- 
ket was knocked from his hand by a 
club. Our men were forced into the 
water, when the boat’s crew opened 
upon them and they fled, save one 
who fell on the beach with a ball 
through his | As we pushed 
off, a man came out of the woods, 
sat down by the deceased, and in a 
dismal howl uttered his lamentation.” 
He explains that in making the boast 

‘hich brought on hostilities he mere- 
ly wished to show the natives the 
superior effect of his firearms. ‘This 
may be so, or it may be that in the 
laborious process of confirming his 
majesty’s title to the island, and 
in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, he had emptied more bottles to 
his majesty’s health than was good 
for him, and had fired to astonish 
the natives. Be this as it may, it 
was deeply to be regretted that the 
answer to a question indicating such 
deep respect should have been a 
warlike demonstration. But the Sax- 
on knows but one way to colonize, 
and that leads the aborigines “ into 
the blind cave of eternal night.” 

The father of Koche told him that 
as the ship was leaving the shore 
the atmosphere became dark, sultry, 
and gloomy, and thunder and light- 
ning descended the mountain and 
pursued the retreating strangers into 
the sea. Meantime, the dead man 
lay on the white beach with a bullet 
shrough his heart. Civilization had 
paid the Tuiti its first visit. 

A council was held, and the fact 
that the slain was not carried off was 
considered proof that “the children 


breast. 
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of the sun” were not cannibals, and 
by some doubts were expressed 

to their intent in landing. It was 
concluded, in the event of their return, 
to meet them with an emblem of 
peace. Accordingly, when in after 
years a sealer entered the bay of 
Waitangi and its boat touched the 
sands, the natives laid down their 
spears and clubs, a man advanced 
and placed one end of a grass plant 
in the hands of the captain, and, hold- 
ing on to the other, made him a 
speech of welcome, threw over him 
his own cloak, and thus established 
a firm and lasting peace; and from 
thenceforward the fishermen who 
frequented the coast found them hos- 
pitable, cheerful friends, and willing 
assistants in their labor, and “love 
between them flourished like the 
palm.” 

On the quarter-deck of an Ameri- 
can vessel traversing the Pacific 
Ocean, and chiefly at night, Koche 
related the sorrows of his race, the 
private and public wrongs that had 
reduced the Tuiti to a handful of 
slaves. Of his own mistreatment he 
made little account, relating his per- 
sonal oppression in a spirit of fun 
and bravado, relieved occasionally 
by a flash of hate. In calm weather 
his broken narrative ran tersely, and 
was marked by humor and a lack of 
strong feeling; but when the storm- 
spirit arose, and washed the lower 
deck and enveloped the upper in 
spray, his voice grew hoarse, his eye 
flashed, and his white teeth from 
time to time came together with a 
clash that made the blood tingle. 

He said that one summer, about 
eighteen years before, a vessel in 
search of seal anchored in the small 
oval bay of Pohaute, overlooked by the 
Maunga Wakai Pai, a volcanic pyra- 
mid, the loftiest on the island, at the 
base of which he lived. With his 
family and friends, he went down to 
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greet the new-comers, when, to the 
surprise of every one, there landed 
among the white men a New Zea- 
land chief armed to the teeth. His 
hair, carefully combed and oiled, was 
tied up on the crown of his head, 
and surrounded by a fillet of white 
feathers, and from his ears protruded 
bunches of soft down. Evidently a 
man of power, accustomed to com- 
mand, he inspired a mysterious 
dread, and would have been slain 
but for the protection he was under. 
The future darkened as he walked 
the beach, questioning the people on 
their politics and religion, manners 
and customs; and it was long re- 
membered that he highly commend- 
ed the veneration they entertained 


for sacred places, and walked off 


musing when in answer to his in- 
quiry one was pointed out. It was 
Mate-oro, chief of the Nga-te Mo- 
tunga, w ho had lately been defeated 
in battle by the Wai Kato, and 
driven with his tribe from the valley 
of the Komimi to the coast of New 
Zealand, from whence he had em- 
barked for Ware-kauri, and ap- 
peared among the simple inhabitants 
as Satan in Paradise—the forerunner 
of troops of fiends. 

A red bluff beetled over the bay 
conglomerate of particles of colored 
clay, cemented by a carbonate of lime, 
embedded with dark shining no- 
dules of iron, and traversed by dikes 
of basaltic lava. Its summit was sa- 
cred. One morning before sunrise, 
a native ascended to offer his devo- 
tions, and was horror-struck on be- 
holding in the holy field an iron pot. 
He sped down to communicate the 
startling intelligence, and returned 
with a party of thirteen to verify 
the reported sacrilege. Koche, who 
was of the number, threw off his 
cloak, tore up a fragment of rock, 
and dashed the profane utensil to 
pieces. A party of sailors, with a 
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couple of bull-dogs, guided by Mate. 
oro, pursued and overtook them 
He shot dead one who turned and 
attempted an explanation; the re. 
maining twelve were ran 
hung by the feet from a tree 
downward, until nearly dead, 
chief returned to New Zealand 
sembled his 
island as fertile 
slaves, 


a 
peo} ple, represented the 

> and full of unarmed 
and recommended its subjy 
gation. The brig Lord Rodney 
taking her pay in pigs, potatoes, an 
flax (and flame, later on!), in two 
trips landed the tribe, numbering 
eight hundred, on the fated isle, 
The natives offered no resistance to 
their fierce invaders armed with fire- 
locks, and were duly parcelled out 
among their ge ent and con- 
demned to hard labor for life. No 
idea of moderation in the amount ex- 
acted was entertained. 
time, they furnished thirty 
annually with supplies. But the 
race began rapidly to run out, wit 
bent backs and paralytic limbs. 
Skulls on the beach, pierced by mus- 
ket balls or battered by clubs, told a 
tale to visitors their tyrants could not 
deny. Valuable as was their labor, 
in drunken orgies they were slain for 
food. 

Once cheerful, full of mirth and 
laughter, they became morose and 
taciturn. Koche, with many others, 
persistently refused to work; some 
died .under, others yielded to, the 
lash; and he, who had been dragged 
by a rope to the field, and beaten in 
vain, and would neither yield nor give 
up the ghost, was taken by the chief 
to his house to break in. He con- 
tinued moody, and maintained his in- 
dependence so far as to execute only 
such commissions as pleased him, 
frequently courting death by mutely 
and stubbornly refusing to 
orders. Mate-oro seemed to respect 
his attitude to some extent, and em- 


In a short 
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obey 
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ployed him to supply his table with 
sea-fish, giving him a canoe furnished 
with nets and lines for the purpose. 
The struggle between them 
ceased, for this occupation gave 
Koche solitude and freedom when 
afloat, and opportunity to muse over 
the condition of himself and people. 
He soon came to the conclusion that 
it was useless to attempt an insurrec- 
tion, the population being unarmed, 
dispirited, and under an iron sub- 
But for his single self, he 
was resolved on resistance to the last, 
and, as his boat tossed on the wave, 
he brooded over many schemes for 
the destruction of his would-be mas- 
ter. A personal conflict was most 
in accordance with his disposition, 
and many a time he was tempted, 
unarmed as he was, to close in a 
death-struggle, out of which, doubt- 
less, he nnn have come victorious, 
if uninterrupted; for though but lit- 
tle above ie middle height, he was 
broad and deep-chested, 
of iron, and capable of immense ex- 
ertion; and, above all, was animated 
by a spirit that would have revelled 
in the fight. But followed as the 
chief was, fair play was not to be 
looked for, and he reluctantly aban- 
doned his favored purpose. His 
thoughts often wandered to the cra- 
dle of his race, now uninhabited, to 
which he had made a visit with his 
father in youth, where he felt assured 
he would find a harbor of refuge, if 
Mate-oro could be first despatched. 
Whilst in the midst of such reflec- 
tions one afternoon, he drew up from 
the ocean a fish seldom taken—the 
mo-eeka, pleasant to the taste, but a 
virulent poison, a small portion of 
which when eaten producing a death- 
ly sickness, and a full meal, death. 
His massive face beamed with satis- 
faction, and his dark eye glistened as 
he unhooked and dropped it into the 
boat, contrary to the custom, which 


now 
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was to kill and throw it back into the 
sea, On landing, he placed his dan- 
gerous prize in a small salt-water 
pool near the beach, into which, as 
he caught them, he placed others, 
until a large mess was collected. 
This he brought home one night 
when the wind blew from the north- 
west, and persuaded the cook to 
serve up for the morning meal. Di- 
recting her to throw the offal to the 
wood-hogs, he disappeared, and soon 
after midnight reached the east 
coast, seized a canoe, and put to sea. 
The cook, who had her more imme- 
diate grudge to gratify, regaled the 
favorite dogs with the heads and en- 
trails; and this deviation from orders 
frustrated the amiable purpose of 
her co-conspirator. The howls of 
his four-footed companions in the 
night, followed by their death in the 
morning, told the suspicious Indian 
a tale of poison, which a visit to the 
kitchen confirmed. A portion of the 
breakfast thrown to a stray dog 
promptly finished him. 

Koche was sought for high 
low, 
trace 


and 
the island ransacked in v ain; no 
of him was found, and the con- 
clusion was arrived at that he had 
thrown himself into the sea. The 
chief had taken up a hatchet to kill 
his cook, but she sullenly asserted 
she had never seen a mo-eeka be- 
fore, and was believed and spared, 
partly because the fish was rare and 
seldom brought to land when taken, 
and partly because her good cooking 
tickled his palate. 

Prior to this attempt to treat him 
to the mo-eeka, Mate-oro had swept 
the Isle of Rangi-haute of its inhab- 
itants, The number of captives had 
proved much smaller than had been 
anticipated, amounting in all to ten 
families, and barely repaid the trou- 
ble and risk of the voyage. 

When Koche, on the day follow- 
ing the episode of the poison-fish— 
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the last, as he flattered himself, of 
Mate-oro—ascended the mountain 
of Pitt, and stood upon a throne— 

‘“* He was monarch ofall he surveyed, 

His rights there were none to dispute: 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

He was lord of the fowl and the brute.” 
His first care was to make a royal 
progress over his dominion, in which 
he fully expected to reign to the 
termination of his life. He felt no 
fear of invasion, having traversed 
Ware-kauri, and effected his embark- 
ation No motive existed 
sufficiently strong to induce one, in 
the face of the difficulties of a return 
trip against the wind, unless it might 
be revenge on the part of Mate-oro, 
who was dead, and had ceased to 
trouble him. Of domestic foes he 
had none. The Norway rat, a de- 
serter from a seal-ship, was the only 
quadruped on the island; and the 
seal and sea-lion, the only amphib- 
lous animals that had ever frequent- 
ed the coast, had long since been 
extirpated, and the sealers came there 
no more. All looked favorable for 
a quiet reign. 

Near an old seal camp, he found 
growing some wild wheat, which he 
cultivated after a manner, and which, 
with wild celery, water-cresses, fern- 


unseen. 


root, and karaka, left him nothing to 
desire in the way of vegetable food. 
On the shore, he found crabs and 
lobsters, and the echini (sea-eggs) 
in the hollows of the rock; and at 
times, to supplement his feast, the 
sea threw up her orange-colored 
pear, The blue petrel had their 
habitations in the woods, in the 
ground under the roots of trees, and 
in crevices of rocks, and were spear- 
ed at night as they flew about in 
numbers with a noise like the croak- 
ing of frogs. ‘They passed the day 
at sea-fishing, and not one was to be 
seen until dark put a stop to their 
pursuit, when they returned to land, 
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and fluttered and croaked for hours 
before retiring to rest. But the sub- 
ject that gave its sovereign least 
trouble was the dark-brown water- 
hen, of the size of a barnyard fow! 


which inhabited the skirts of th 
woods, and fed on the beach. It 


was unable to fly, and made no 
tempt to escape when approached, 
but stood its ground, and 
like a pious Turk, to its fate. 
At the base of the mountain, near 
a strong spring, he formed a 
house—an arbor of th 
shrubs of aromatic n 


bowed. 


summer 


he 


sides supplying his wants, did little 
else but wander over the isle during 
the summer season; but, when win 
ter came, he retired to a cave in th 
mountain, from which he expelled 
the bats, and devoted 
making the 

toilet, and kitchen. 


ed baskets, nets, and lines of 


his leisure t 
utensils of the chas 

He manufactur- 
twisted 


of mother-of-pearl, 


quartz, 


fibre, fish-hooks 
knives of sharp 
shell, and mats 


inabe 
cloaks, 


razors Ol 


oC 91) 
Ss all 


for beddin 

He covered his fish alive in red- 
hot ashes, and, when cooked, peeled 
off the skin, and ate the flesh 


the ribs. 


from 
He cooked his meat in 
oven, of which he had at each 
and several at points on 
It consisted of a hole in 
the ground lined with stone, in which 
he built a fire, and placed pebbles 
and stones. 





one 
nF en 
resiaence, 


the shore. 


His game, after the or- 
dinary cleaning, was scrubbed with 
sand on the outside, 
washed inside and out. 


and well 
Hot pebbles 
were placed in the belly and shaken 
in under the breast, and green aro- 
matic leaves stuffed in upon them. 
The oven was then cleared of fire 
and pebbles, and lined with green 
leaves, and the game placed in the 
bottom. The fat was washed, and 
placed with hot pebbles in a vessel 
of bark, and beside it the blood, tied 
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in aleaf, and propped with hot stones, 
Then came a layer of such vegetables 
as were in season or at hand, and 
the whole was spread over with 
leaves, on which the remaining hot 
stones were placed, covered in turn 
with leaves, and filled in with sod 
and earth. After an interval accord- 
ing to the size of the mess, it was 
taken out, spread upon a cloth of 
the glossy leaves of the karaka, and 
eaten hot. 

No king fared better, and no one 
that ever reigned passed his days in 
No op- 
posing politicians were there to vex 
his soul with diverse counsels, and 
make the worse appear to him the 
better reason; no blood of fellow- 


down 


equal quietude and peace. 


men weighed his spirit; no 
friends clamored for rewarJ, or silent 
enemies shrank from punishment. 

He knew neither hunger, thirst, nor 
cold, nor fear, nor jealousy, and ap- 
proached as near as it lay in fallen 
man to the estate of our renowned 
ancestor in the garden before the 
presentation of Eve. He was con- 
tent, wanting no Eve, or Cain, or 
Abel. And for ten solitary years 
his wish was gratified : he was unap- 
proached, and reigned unchallenged. 

In 1839, the captain of a vessel 
rom Sidney offered to buy of Mate- 
oro a portion of the island of Ware- 


kauri that lay about the bay of 


Wait-angi, then owned and possessed 
by a branch of the tribe commanded 


by Nga-te-Toma. The terms were 
agreed upon, payment to be made 
on delivery. But the Nga-te-Toma 
could not be prevailed upon to de- 
liver their possessions of black loam 
on demand, the more especially as 
Mate-oro was to handle the purchase- 
meney. War was declared, and the 
contumacious Te-Toma were driven 
in the following spring into their 
stronghold near the beach, and re- 
gularly invested. 
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At this juncture, the bark Cuda, 
having on board one Dieffenbach, a 
naturalist, dropped anchor in the 
bay, entered into negotiations with 
both parties, and, moved by the 
spirit of Christian charity, ended by 
taking off the Te-Toma at night in 
boats to their ship—first the women 
and children, followed by the naked 
warriors, stained with ochre, armed, 
feathered, and equipped. ‘The last to 
leave set fire to the huts and aban- 
doned property. The flames gave 
the alarm to their opponents, who 
rushed through the fort to the beach, 
where they arrived just too late, and 
presented, illuminated by the burning 
village in the background, a vivid 
picture of baffled rage, going through 
the war-dance with fearful yells and 
contortions. But they danced in 
vain, though the exercise may have 
afforded them a melancholy gratifi- 
cation. The Cuda forthwith put to 
sea, and landed her human freight 
on the northeastern shore among 
friends; but not until she had taken 
from them deeds in fee of all their 
possessions in the west. Then, judg- 
ing wisely that Mate-oro would be 
found in no mood at that moment to 
discuss their lately acquired title, she 
put to sea and bore down on Rangi- 
haute, being the first vessel to cross 
the channel since Koche passed over 
in his canoe ten years before. 

Dieffenbach landed with a party, 
and in botanizing the isle was led to 
the bower by a small spiral column 
of white smoke that arose from the 
oven. No inhabitant was to be seen. 
The summer-house was ransacked of 
nets, pearl-hooks, knives, and bas- 
kets; the oven opened, and a spread 
of roast duck, hen, and karaka high- 
ly relished. The dark, transparent wa- 
ter of the spring reflected the faces of 
the robbers, as they bent over to drink, 
with a distinctness of outline unat- 
tainable by the white water of other 
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lands; but when Koche returned to 
his habitation, which he did when 
the ship was well at sea, the reflec- 
tion had vanished from his mirror, 
the dinner from his oven, and the 
furniture from his bower. As from a 
rock he watched the receding bark, 
freighted with his peace of mind, he 
hoped and prayed she would pass 
Ware-kauri without touching; but 
she ran in nevertheless, communica- 
ted with her friends, and related the 
risit to the isle. The news that 
Rangi-haute was inhabited soon 
reached Mate-oro, who read the rid- 
lle at once, and soon after went 
over in person in pursuit of his 
quondam slave. 

The party landed before noon, and, 
separating, closed in upon the bower 
from different directions to find it 
empty. They soon, however, struck 
a fresh trail, which led them down 
the coast to a small inlet, in which it 
disappeared. Finding it did not 
issue on the opposite side, they as- 
cended either bank, watching closely 
for signs, until the bed of the stream 
dwindled to a rivulet and entered a 
thicket ; when the trail was taken up 
and followed with difficulty through 
bushes and underwood, matted with 
vines, until it failed totally. Circuits 
were made, and much time wasted 
in fruitless search, but the thread was 
lost, when the leader suddenly order- 
ed the party back on the trail to the 
mouth of the inlet, which they cross- 
ed, and moved down the beach look- 
ing for footprints in the sand. Late 
in the afternoon they arrived opposite 
a coral rock that stood out a mile in 
the sea. The water was smooth, 
and a man swam out to reconnoitre, 
They watched him until he dis- 
appeared behind the rock, which 
presented a bluff to the shore, and 
waited patiently to hear from him, 
but an hour had elapsed and he 
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made no sign. The general opinion 
was that he had been devoured by a 
shark. Mate-oro thought otherwise, 
He sent back a couple of men with 
orders to bring down the boat at day- 
break, set a watch on the beach, 
built a fire, and went into camp. 

A favorable breeze springing up, 
the boat came in early, took aboard 
the party, and rowed out. In a deep 
fissure in the rock, from which he 
was unable to extricate himself, they 
found the Indian who had swum out 
the evening before. He told them 
that when he turned, and was about 
to land, he was seized by the foot 
and drawn under the water, and, 
being tired and out of breath, almost 
instantly lost consciousness. 

When he recovered he found him- 
self in utter darkness, and though 
he had passed into the spirit-lan 
and was imbedded in a mountain for 
punishment. time he had 
l up and seen the stars, but 
could make nothing of his condition. 
He had seen or heard no one, but as 
well as he could recollect, the grasp 
on his ankle felt like the hand ofa 
man. Several pieces of fresh broken 
coral were found, but no footprints. 

The party hastened ashore, and, 
leaving a man with the boat, moved 
down the beach, and an hour later 
struck the trail coming out of the 
water, and pursued it up a frightful 
chasm in the mountain, apparently 
without an outlet. But as they near- 
ed the head they discovered the point 
at which the trail began the asceat, 
and abandoning their dogs, the men, 
after much difficulty and danger, 
gained the summit; when, to their 
inexpressible astonishment, the trail 
led them directly back to their camp 
on the beach—on reaching which 
they found their boatman lying on 
the sand bound hand and foot with 
a running vine, gagged, and stunned 
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by a blow on the head, and the boat 
gone. 

The rage of Mate-oro was exces- 
sive, and expended itself upon the 
jll-starred boatman, whom he order- 
ed to be tossed into the surf—a step 
he speedily regretted and attempted 
to rectify; but when dragged out to 
be cross-questioned, the body could 
return no answer; its shade had 
quitted it, and was paddling a phan- 
tom canoe over the Stygian river to 
the shadowy fishing-grounds. 

The pursuers, full of wrath, set to 
work and built a korari, in which, 
when the wind became favorable, 
they made their way home, calling 
down maledictions upon the head of 
the rebelliousrunaway. During their 
stay they scoured the island for 
Koche, and kept a lookout for their 
lost boat, but saw nothing of either. 

To the eastward of the southern 
point of Rangi-haute, and five miles 
distant, lies the islet of Ranga-tira, 
consisting of a single mount of mode- 
rate elevation, from two to three 
across at the base, behind 
which Koche took shelter in his cap- 
tured boat. The same favoring 
breeze that brought down his ene- 
mies in the morning, enabled him in 
a short run to double the “tira,” and 
land upon her little beach of forty 
yards, quite out of sight and reach. 

Had the fugitive been content to 
take up his permanent habitation 
here, all might doubtless have gone 
well; but the islet was too small to 
offer a place of concealment, and he 
feared an unsuccessful search on the 
larger island would be followed by 
one on the smaller, in which event 
escape would be impossible. For 
this and other reasons, in which the 
question of food entered, but a cat- 
like attachment to his old haunts 
ruled, he returned in the night after 
an absence of a month, and, recon- 
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noitring, found the coast clear. He 
had resumed his old habits, adding 
to them a bright lookout to the 
northwest, when one morning at 
daybreak, some months later, he 
discovered three canoes close in to 
shore. He instantly struck into a 
deep ravine, and hoped by doubling 
to gain time to reach and launch his 
boat. But he had hardly got fairly 
off before his trail was taken up, and 
after a hot chase, in ascending a 
dark defile, the dogs brought him to 
bay, and, turning, he took up a rock 
and dashed out the brains of the 
foremost, and was in deadly conflict 
with the pack, bleeding and faint, 
when a Zealander came up with a 
club and felled him to the ground. 
When he recovered his senses they 
were dragging him down the moun- 
tain by a rope tied about the waist, 
torn with stones and briers, and 
bathed in blood ; but even then, un- 
til they reached the white beach, 
soon stained red, he caught at every 
root, and projecting stone, and bush, 
and log, and held on with such 
tenacity that they were compelled 
to beat his hands to force them to 
relax. He lay on the sand bound 
hand and foot all night, with parch- 
ed mouth and throat, so bitten by 
the black sand-fly that by noon on 
the following day he was swollen out 
of the semblance of man. 

When taken back to Ware-kauri 
he was confined and watched closely, 
taunted with thie title of “ King of 
Pitt Island,” fed and watered, but not 
bodily ill-used. When sufficiently 
recovered and ordered to work, he 
stood mute under two days’ lashing, 
seeking death; but his master, who 
felt his honor enlisted in the contest, 
had resolved to break, not kill him; 
and no provocation could wring from 
him the death-stroke. Perceiving 
this on the third morning, Koche set 
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to work when ordered, and from 
thence performed the labor of two 
men; apparently completely subju- 
gated. From the fight with the dogs 
in the defile he had not uttered a 
vord; now he became cheerful and 
talkative. 

In the fourth year of his renewed 
captivity, all watch upon him having 
been removed, he was one evening 
among the slaves, employed in pad- 
dling out canoe-loads of provisions 
to a whale-ship that was lifting her 
anchor to sail. He boarded, and 
hid away in the hold unnoticed; and 
the ship was clearing the harbor, 
when Mate-oro came out and insti- 
tuted search, He was found and 
dragged on deck, but broke from his 
captors and sprang overboard. The 
ship’s boat gave chase, overhauled 
him, and, as Mate-oro rose up in the 
bow to lay hands on him, he dived, 
and, coming up behind, unshipped 
their rudder, and in the gathering 
dark reached the headland and dis- 
appeared. He made his way by for- 
est paths to the eastern coast, where, 
finding an abandoned and. broken 
canoe, he stuffed her with kelp, and 
put to sea; by daylight he had sunk 
her below the eastern horizon, and at 
nightfall ran her on the beach of 
Rangi-haute. 

Koche was himself again. He 
breathed anew the air of freedom, 
and his soul exulted. Taught in his 
little school of adversity, he knew 
that vigilance would be the price of 
his liberty, and determined to exer- 
cise it, and carried out his resolution 
as well, perhaps, as any man since 
the sun first shed on Eden his de- 
lightful beams—that sun which shone 
upon him in his frail canoe that day 
for the last time for two dark years; 
and on which, of his own free will, he 
never would have looked again. 

After picking up what food he 
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could’ find upon the beach, and 
breaking up and burying his canoe in 
a sand dune, he crossed the moun- 
tain, and, plunging into an obscure 
thicket, almost impenetrable, crawled 
into a crevice surrounded by jagged 
The 
spot was almost absolutely inacces- 
sible, and the danger of approach 
would have appalled a spirit less 
dauntless than his—not bent on lib- 
erty or death. He had breasted his 
way to it in the glare of day when 


fragments of volcanic rock. 


perambulating his dominion; he now 
entered it with speed and safety a 
fugitive at midnight. 

In his retreat, he made and used no 
instrument whatever—no spear, or 
snare, or knife, or line, or net. He 
never once approached the shore, or 
left the circle of his crags and dense 
surrounding thicket. At dusk he 


yeered from his sepulchre, and watch- 
red f ] ] 


ed the birds take up their roosts upon 
° 


the overtopping trees and bushes, and 
climbed up and caught them in the 
night, and atethem raw. Hunger at 
first assailed him ; but his eye, beeom- 
ing adjusted to the dark, marked 
down his prey with unerring certair 
ty, and he was soon able to drive 

keep the wolf from his den; and 


water-drip in the rock quenched 
thirst. At dawn he sank into the 
earth, leaving behind no trace, 
print of foot, no trail; and when the 
sun .uprose, 


“The mists were curl’d 
Back from a solitary world.” 


The annals of his dark reign are 
soon told. Sleeping one day down 
in the impenetrable darkness, he was 
startled by the deep bay of a blood- 
hound ; and his prophetic soul told 
him that the day of his second de- 
thronement had dawned, and his night 
of freedom passed. Mate-oro had 
searched the isle in vain, and given 
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up the hunt, when Gobiah, a New 
Zealand son of Belial, brought over 
a slave-hunter whose deep hate pene- 
trated the impenetrable, and ran the 
fugitive to earth. 

‘Expectation in Ware-kauri was on 
tiptoe during the absence of the 
hunting-party ; and on its return with 
the captive king a curious crowd as- 
sembled on the beach to greet them. 
As the boat came through the surf 
Mate-oro on the prow and 
Koche bound at his feet, a shout went 
up in honor of the chief, followed by 
derisive howling for the “ King of 
Pitt.” The march across the island 
was triumphal. Crowds flocked to 
gaze upon the principal figures. The 
New Zealanders praised their perse- 
vering chief, and called upon the 
The 


down- 


witl 


‘king” to burst his bonds. 


iti, apart, with sullen and 


« 
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loo fe] 
; sO, 4 


1earts beat 
ley cau a glance of 
£ ~ 
ryman, 


ndomitabie count stimu- 


and 


the 


erect 
aunts of 
were passing as 

: ind. 

Gobiah and the hound shared the 
honors of the day, and all went mer- 
ry as a marriage-bell. 

Tl re, with its varying and 
contradictory details, was the sensation 
of the period, and would have filled 
the columns of a newspaper, had one 
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existed, fora month. It subsided in 
due course, and Koche, after another 
futile attempt to get himself de 
spatched, went to work as before with 
vigor and good cheer. His sovereign 
character was now universally recog- 
nized, and he was invariably ad- 
dressed by his title in full. He ac- 
cepted it in good humor, tinged with 
a little pride. The Zealanders look- 
ed upon him with secret respect, 
while by his own people he was 
regarded as one who, had their lot 
been less hopeless, would have prov- 
ed the leader and saviour of the 
nation. 

‘Two years elapsed, when an Ameri- 
can vessel, ready for sea, was board- 
ed by Mate-oro, and a demand made 
for the fugitive king. The ship was 
searched from deck to keel, but no 
trace of him found. Unwilling to 
anger the fierce chief, who still de- 
clared he was aboard, she lay over a 
day, and the search was renewed 
with effect. In the afternoon 
she stood out to sea, and at night- 
fall hull down, and the 
island had disappeared, ali save one 
volcanic peak that rose like a pyra- 
mid above the waves. Then Koche 
came out from the fore-chains, in 
which he had in some mysterious 
manner buried himself, and caught a 
last glance of his native mountain as 
it sank for ever from his view. 
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NECESSITY 


WE live in very busy days, and our 
lives hurry 
very 
tesy is out of date, and the 


on to their end after a 
Cour- 
world 


unceremonious fashion. 


scrambles on chiefly according to the 


principle embodied in the words, 
« Every one for himself, and God for 
all.” ‘This is the age of individualism 


on the one levelling on the 


other. The system of aggregate 
life, of | brotherhood, and 
hip is br 
one lives his little span to himself, 


phantom of 


helpful fellows ken, and each 


herishing a 

nce which, when appealed 

a a to 

shelter itself under the broader egis 
supremacy. We live fast, 


and our lives wear us out. We pass 


of state 


through all the emotions, all the ex- 


periences, of life in fewer years than 


our forefathers took to study their 
classics or prepare themselves f 
Young men 

irari stage before 
and young women 
before they are out of their 
through the va- 


? 


rious religious phases, and made up 


profession. 
reached the nz/ adm 
they are twenty, 
who, 
teens, have gone 
their minds that infidelity is the only 
rational system to adopt, 
tunately on the increase among us. 
After pleasure, after controversy, 
what remains? Nothing but busi- 

The mind of our day is essen- 
tially practical. 
cessity exists of living 
neighbors do, and 
in the ] 


ire unfor ° 


ness. 
A certain social ne- 
as well as your 
of not“ going down 

Certain artificial 
habits are formed almost unconsci- 
ously in early youth ; certain fictitious 
indispensabilities grow up silently by 
your side, and, to keep up appear- 
ances, a certain amount of money is 


world.” 


VERSUS ART. 


wanted. In a new country whe 
there is no privileged class, no land- 
law of primo 


individual, to 


ed aristocracy, no 
ture, each 
head above water, ima 


keep 
: sc 7} 
hes ne 
take some means to increase 
ine ome as years { 

that 
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the whole com 
itself to commer¢ 
does this ** necessity 
stract principles of rigl 
of moral beauty, of 
velopment? In this 

is all that makes 

This utilitarian 

on ail that from it 

view, as i 


artist. 


it ennobling 


Beauty is nothing to modern cri 


tics; it is no longer judged by 
standard, but by the us 
which can be made of it. It is utter- 


ly debased from its original estate ; 


9} . 
abstract 


for, from being the consolation of tl 
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U 
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many, it has become the 
the few. Rich men 
and proper that they should be sw 


rounded by ornamental 


UXUTY Ol 
think it rigl 
ol jects, n 

because they appreciate their worth 
but because it shows off the wealth 
whose surplus they could afford to 
waste on such bauble 

Costliness in ornamentation is the 
fashion of our day, as simplicity and 


expensive 


studied ruggedness were the fashion 
in the days of Cromwell; ‘a, cost 
what it may, the fashion must b 
followed. Do these men care for 
their treasures? See what they 
would do with them if it ever became 
the fashion again to sit on wooden 
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looking-glasses. 


chairs, and eschew 
They are valued, as in 
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a shop, by 


the price they cost; and ld or new, 


( 
elaborate or plain, it is all the same. 
figures on a Dresden 


the number of dol- 


The number of 
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Some people would think nothing of 
a gem of workmanship if it was got 
or pic ked 
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bargain ” 


atic 
satis- 
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some would not be 


d among 


El Dorado ; but, in 


modern 
ss rampant state, this 
cloven foot everywhere on this 
st continent. 


But thi 


productions is 
lays everything 


e; people cam 


aifferent 

beauty this month from that we asked 
for last June? No doubt we are so 
much more enlightened now that we 
could not wear the same colors we 


mand quite a 
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wore last spring, and really thought 
quite pretty then, or that we could 
not sit upon a sofa of the same shape 
as we found perfectly charming last 
year! Of course, since our standards 
of taste vary so quickly, it couid 
hardly be expected that very minute 
should on our 
In old 
days, when men worked for future 


care be bestowed 


ornamental surroundings. 
of a chair was as deli- 
cately carved as a cathedral buttress; 
yuses were built for 


to 


when h twenty 
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in, the 


live 


mumental efigy. But nous avons 
tout cela. Our 1] 

ec to st 

to 


or 


iouses are 
+ 4°11 
md till 


room 


they are 
make for a 
tiil some advanta- 
cepted to turn them in- 
to a suite of modiste’s or confectioner’s 
show-rooms. Our furniture is meant 
to remain under our eyes only until 
five times as gorg 


we see a set eous 


and ten times as expensive, when the 

nt as anti 
yn-room, or ignominously 
And 


nay, 


hidden in the nursery or garret. 


in the meanwhile, where is art, 
where is even comfort? Shall we 
not very soon have overshot the 
mark, and find our lives becoming 
little short of a pilgrimage from hotel 
to hotel? An English lady, 
estates in all parts 
and Wales, 
had at least six country- 
houses, each claiming the advantages 
part 
to a friend less 
plentifully encuml “ My dear, I 
I have half a dozen houses 
in the country, and a large town- 
house; and, among them all, I have 
not got a home /” 
This constant change of fashion ne- 
cessitates flimsiness of material and 


whose 


| 
ind 
aha, 


} 
Vio 


of family residence during a short 


of the year, once said 


envy you. 
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carelessness of detail. But this is not 
all: it kills the artist spirit. The old 
workmen had a chance of becoming 
artists because they had plenty of time 
r faculties ; 
they became used to certain sorts of 
work, and could perfect their ingenu- 
ity in one particular line; and they 
had plenty of room for originality. 

Now, on the contrary, it is more likely 
that the artist will degenerate into a 
mere workman. 


to exercise and sharpen thei 


He is hurried in his 
designs; he is often dictated to by 
ignorant patrons, who, not having the 
divine affatus themselves, have not 
even the wit to trust to those who 
have; he is called upon for six times 
the amount of invention that any 
man’s brains can possibly furnish 
within a given time; and, to crown all, 
he is limited as to price—which sim- 
i i », detail, 
Hei is in day ger 
of becoming either a drudge or a 
renegade, very often both. His art 
gets to be a mere bread-winning busi- 
ness, a dry round of machine work, 
an unpleas sant 

h adverse in- 


ply means as to mater 
and ornamentation, 


a careless fulfillir g of 
contract; and, under st 
fluences, no wonder the tor-spirit 
leaves him, and he becomes simp ly a 
mechanic. 

Art 


world: 


crea 


the 


append- 


was once a power in 
it is rather an 
age to a power of a sort. 
Even while it was patronized by 
popes and sovereigns, it was held 

little less than soverei If 
dictated terms, and cla <n a 
meed of independence in the 


now 


cifterent 


hoice 
limita- 
Now, 
tolerated 
so long as it conforms to the fashion 
of the hour, so long as it ministers to 
the belittled taste of to-day. 
taries are no longer the honored 
guests of princes, the equals of sov- 
ereigns, the arbiters of character. Of 
1d, a painter could immortalize a man 


within the 
tions of orthodox symbolism. 


of its expressions 


on the contrary, it is only 


ts vo- 
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by placing him in a certain part of 
his picture, or he could ruin him by 
giving him a place on 

Dante did the 
unrivalled poem, 
But 
be ? 


the opposite 


side. same thing in 
his 
wen 


the 


and the sting 
home. 
result 


his cus 
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f Michael 4 elo! 
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the success 
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greatness—art 
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give 
noble the sak 
painting 
give up historical memories and re- 
ligious inspirations for 
quick sales and gaudy 
music and poetry must adapt th 
selves to maudlin taste 

age, and i y, shi 
id yls must ti 
nl +. 
with ora 
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the sake of 
coloring 
the 
ullow ballad 
ike the P lace of sym] 
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tory—it must be graceful 
at it 


ant hems, and epic 


should be 


th 
and forcible is immaterial. 
must have 
groups, sewing-girls (why 


scu Ipture—we 


pp! 


a sewing-machine and op 
marble ?), 
is domestic and prosaic, provi 
have nothing heroic qhat will 
our powers of admiration, « 
high aspirations after the ideal 

As to minor articles which of old 


shoe-blacks, anything 


were real objects of art, how do we 
stand? Our jewelry, for instance 
in what stage of decay is it ? 
Benvenuto Cellini think our 

of his attention, 
massive barbaric bracelets 
On the 
the lighter work is flimsy 
cure, equally 


pl ate worthy 
santa tions P other 

and inse- 
unworthy of a chisel- 
ler’s notice, except he toss it into the 
furnace, and reduce’ the 
usable Again 


materials 


into an shape. the 
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money test comes in: the mere 
value of a precious stone is all, in 
modern times; the delicacy of the 
setting, the thought of the designer, 
the time of the worker, are perfectly 
immaterial. 

Then our glass: it has no indivi- 
duality whatsoever. We remember 
noticing the strange contrast which 
happened to be most vividly ex- 
hibited in a certain street in Lon- 
don, where two shops side by side 
showed a glittering array of their re- 
spective specialty, English and Ve- 
netian glass. ‘The former, all blown 
by machinery, showed the most per- 
fect symmetry of design, each glass 
of a set the exact counterpart of the 
other, the designs not varied to the 
extent of more than half a dozen 
patterns, and the very prettiest 
things—baskets, for instance, or horns 
of glass—pairfully, like three or four 
dozen similar ones, allotted to their 
particular corner in the shop. The 
Venetian glass, on the contrary, was 
a study for a painter. Every con- 
ceivable variety of color, shape, and 
design, a luxuriance of detail, a fer- 
tility of invention perfectly incredi- 
ble, a picturesque individuality which 
will not allow even pairs to do more 
than bear a general likeness to each 
other—such are a few of the charac- 
teristics of this beautiful display of 
ornaments. We took up a fruit-dish 
of opaque glass, and asked if there 
were any more of that sort, none but 
that one being visible in the shop. 
It was a marvellous conglomeration 
of colors, veined like marble, vivid 
shades dying off into browns and 
dusky yellows, etc. No; there were 
no more of them. “How was this 
produced ?” we asked. “I cannot 
tell,” said the polite Venetian who 
kept watch over these treasures; 
“this is a mere chance; the glass 
sometimes runs into these designs, 
but we might try for years, and never 
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be able to reproduce this.” The 
other articles, some useful, some or- 
namental, and all moulded by the 
hand, attested the most delicate and 
fantastic skill; the fancy of the 
workman had been allowed to run 
riot within certain general limits; no 
line was the exact counterpart of the 
other—in a word, the work was ar- 
tistic, not mechanical. ‘The contrast 
was evidently unfavorable to the 
faultlessly mathematical proportions 
of the English glass, which, however, 
in its own line, and freed from com- 
parison with higher products, is very 
beautiful. 

Machinery has spoilt many mi- 
nor arts; even the choir-stalls 
and the screens of our day are 
often “turned” instead of carved, 
and in the place of wrought-iron we 
have cast-iron in our grates and rail- 
ings. Even the domain of music 
has been invaded, and we have bar- 
rel-organs, orchestrions, and musical 
boxes, Some new mechanism in a 
Geneva box will command thousands 
of dollars, and for a musical canary 
with jewelled eyes, caged in a tiny 
gilded cage, people will give any 
sum; but who thinks twice of some 
unknown Beethoven or struggling 
Mendelssohn whose sonatas and an- 
thems might rival those of the mas- 
ters of old? 

All that we have said is merely an 
introduction to an explanation of the 
main subject of which we wish to 
treat, ze, the effect of this modern 
spirit on artists themselves, ‘There 
are personal ramifications consequent 
on this low estimate of art which 
amount just to this: intellectual mur- 
der. The artist starts in life full of 
young enthusiasm—and we include 
here all scholars and men who, in 
different professions, reverence the 
principle more than they care for the 
use of their craft—he feels that there is 
an intellectual world beyond and 
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above the world of business and 
fashion, and he strives to spread the 
love of this ideal among commoner 
mortals. He finds them unrespon- 
sive, though he feels himself a teach- 
er sent to enlighten them. Still they 
remain callous; they look on and 
laugh, and he starves. His art is all 
he has whereby to live ; for the spirit 
that recruits the ranks of art is a va- 
grant and fitful one, and does not 
qualify men for steady habits of lu- 
crative drudgery. The truth now 
stares him in the face: he must either 
pocket his principles or lie down and 
die of hunger. If he is unusually 
persevering, and that genius 
which not alight more than 
three or four times in a century on 
any child of Adam, he may end by 
winning a place at last in public 
a by commanding what prices 
he likes, and by drowning, in the pre- 
carious tide of em- 
brance of the days when he fell be- 
low his and had to 
drudge for bread. More often he 
will never succeed at - ; he will give 
up the unequal struggle, and be too 
glad if, by bartering hi s ind 
ence, he can feed his wife 


has 
uligh 


does 


success, the rem 


standard, 


owl 


dren, 

We need hardly stop to say 
how baleful marriage too often is in 
case of artists; every 
see that. Unless in the rare instan- 
ces when a man meets a woman he- 
roic enough to help him on in the 
difficult paths of genius, nothing is 
more fatally clogging than marriage. 
It is idle to speak of the joys and 
comforts which it brings. ‘These are 
ephemeral in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred where an artist of even 
average talent is concerned, while 
the responsibil! ties and vexations of 
marriage grow heavier every day. 
An artist’s joy in his wife can only be 
of two. kinds: it results either from 
her physical beauty or from her in- 


the one must 
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tellectual sympathy. The former 
any man will weary of, even 
if he be rich enough to surround it 
with all those adjuncts without which 
the beauty 
the latter implies that ideal union 
which we have reason to dep! 
being too rare to be even taken into 
te uctical consideration. We a 
eaking emphatically of poor dermne ; 


poverty 


sane 


itself will soon disappear 


ae" every one knows the 


trying circumstances of 


e, more especi 
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sound of ; 
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tion of an er 
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figure of 
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upty larder, and the « 
in at 


lowest expense, is not al 


elevated occupation, nor is it likely 


to produce a very spirited picture or 
soul-stirring 

rare cases, a ri 
off marriage till his fame 1] 
men’s mouths. A drag is a different 
thing from a companion, and to most 


Except 


artist 


such even a few years’ solitude en \d 
ing in a mature choice 
far preferable to an uncongenial yoke 
which, long before 
ed it, has become only 
evil 

But even to the unmarried artist 
or scholar, life holds out terrible 


ou! ght to b 


success has soften- 
a necessary 
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temptations. Many mistake 
ior greatness, 


popular- 
sensationalism for 
cenius, If the higher walks of art 
do not “pay,” let us forsake them, 
and pick up gold in the byways! 
The a of the clay will not stick 
to the precious metal, and, if it has 
come from the pocket of ig 
to pay the price of vulgarity, 
and will be 

the exchange! It 
houses and land, ‘3 
h and velvet, it 


will bu 
ne suppers and ope 


norance 

still it 
is “ hard cash,” none the 
less welcome at 


W vill buy 


‘ra tick- 
urtist sees that he must be 
slave either own 
sessities or to the bad 
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must live! When necessity and art 
come into collision, art must go to 
the wall! In music, ballads are the 
order of the day—pretty little no- 
things set to pretty little tunes ; strains 
that are often no better than a cross 
between a popular song and a re- 
vival hymn! In poetry, the case is 
no better; in the drama, it is worse. 
The patronage which lifts a 
man into notice kills his genius and 
i his manhood. A 
room pet is the highest 
can claim in the 
that pitiful rei 
overboard 
all love of 
himself 
cent ha 
pid 
that 


most 


very 


drawing- 
title an artist 
ese days, and, to gain 
10wn, he must throw 
all respect for principle, 
art. He must even make 
uncomfortable, inno- 
bits, burden himself with stu- 
formalities, in order to reach» 
favor which he feels in his in- 
soul will only degrade him: 
when he won it. Many a man 
his soul to the devil in these 
just as in former times, but 
with this diff that, in the old 


erence : 
legends, the devil always gave a gen- 


fyreor 
10rego 


has 
sells 


days, 


erous whereas now he 


equivale ont, 
puts one off with very shabby gifts. 

quaint old tale of this 
sort current at Bruges, concerning 
very 


There is a 


an unhappy organist of medio- 
cre talents but ambition. 
_— was dying with envy because the 
oO ist of cathedral drew 
crowds to hear his marvellous play- 
while he himself could barely 
out a few meagre harmonies: 
At last, in despair, a com- 


pact witl bartering _ his 


immense 


the 


draw 
he made 
h the devil, 
soul for a lo 


which he 


ng lease of years, during 
should be enabled’ to 
eclipse the best musicians in Europe. 
Suddenly it began to be 
that there 

arm 


10ised about 
had been some 
at work; the obscure artist 
had blossomed into a prodigy, and 
the cathedral was deserted. Years 
went on, and all the musical talent 

he medizval world made pilgrim- 


strange 


of th 
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ages to Bruges to hear the wonderful 
musician whose fingers could evoke 
such matchless harmonies, and cause 
the most hardened sinners to melt 
into tears. But one day, the poor 
man got frightened, and, with much 
contrition and many prayers, be- 
sought a priest to get him back his 
contract. ‘The priest succeeded, and 
the devil was compelled to release 
his victim. The organist went as 
usual to hisinstrument. ‘The church 
was full; foreigners were there and 
many of the notabilities of the town ; 
but the musician’s power had fled. 
The result was a disgraceful failure, 
and the strangers left the church, de- 
claring that a trick had been put 
upon them. The unhappy man, 
distracted and overwhelmed with 
shame, could not bear the ridicule of 
his altered position, and, ina moment 
of desperation, called again upon his 
former ally. The devil forbore to re- 
proach him, and gladly gave him 
back the fatal talent. Things went 
on as before; it was said that a sud- 
den indisposition had been the only 
cause of that memorable break-down, 
and crowds again flocked to hear the 
inspired organist. His end is darkly 
hinted to have been terrible. 

Well in this case—supposing it to 
have been true—the power over the 
organ was a tangible and valuable 
-gift; but nowadays artists and their 
patrons rather remind us of the story 
of Esau selling his birthright for a 
mess of potiage/ Rich men should 
feel themselves honored by contact 
with artists, not zce versa. It is no 
more an honor for an artist to please 
a millionaire than it is for the church 
to receive again a truant and gifted 
son. The abstract laws of art and in- 
tellect are above the superficial and 
‘shifting necessities of the world, and, 
if there is to be any intercourse be- 
tween the votaries of the former and 
the slaves of the latter, it should be the 
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part of the lower natures todo hom- 
age first to the higher. A great king 
once said to his courtiers, when one 
of them importuned him to bestow a 
title upon him: “ Assuredly I can 
make you a duke, monsieur, but 
God alone can make you a gentle- 
man.” God alone can make an 
artist ; God alone can mould a spirit 
as refined, a soul as complex, an or- 
ganization as sensitive, as art requires 
in its devotees; and it follows that 
whosoever wilfully debases this spirit 
destroys God’s own handiwork. The 
world at large and its absurd maxims 
are much to blame, but the impru- 
dence or 
none the less dep No one 
should without arrogate to 
himself this position; it is a species 
of priesthood, and, except a man or 
woman be impelled to an esthetic 
career by an irresistible impulse, it 
is not a safe or happy path to tread, 
None can live in that atmosphere 
unless God has really fitted them 
for it, and to them, if they carry their 
lamps unquenched to the end, it 
must needs be a path of trial. Asa 
pure speculation, it is the worst ca- 
reer a practical man can embrace. 
It dooms the artist to a solitary life— 
solitary in fact if he wishes to suc- 
ceed; solitary in spirit if he hastily 


carelessness of artists is 
orable. 


reason 


} 
i 


burdens himself with a badly chosen 
companion. 

We were going to say that 
the ideal state of art would be 
that all artists should be born rich; 
but, though that would have its ad- 
vantages, it would perhaps take away 
from the dignity of art. Meyerbeer 
was born of a wealthy family, and 


Titian lived like a prince; but those 


are exceptio 


his riches by 


Besides, ‘Titian won 
his art, though his is 
a bad example to refer to, by the way, 
since he truckled very much to the 
prevalent taste of his gorgeous era. 
All artists who have touched the 
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noblest chords of human nature 
have lived and died poor, and all 
artists in the future who care to emu- 
late these giants of the past will 
have to resign themselves to a like 
poverty. Money, in these days— 
and perhaps, if we had lived in other 
days, we should have found it much 
the same then—means a compromise 
with principle. ‘Those who are born 
with it can alone enjoy it unmolest- 
ed, and, say what you will, they will 
always know how to enjoy it best. 
No one is so discriminating a patron 
of art and so considerate a friend of 
artists as the hereditary landowner 
whose ancestors for generations were 
born to wealth and its duties; no 
one loves beauty so disinterestedly 
as one to whom the beautiful has 
never in any shape been a source of 
profit. 

An aristocracy of birth and edu- 
cation is better fitted than one of 
wealth to appreciate the aristocracy 
of intellect; both are, in the purest 
sense of the word, a “ privileged 
class,” and both ought to be actuated 
by the proud old motto: Vodlesse 
oblige. Money can never be the 
test of the unseen; genius cannot be 
purchased, and art has no price. 
The heaviest equivalent ever paid for 
any work of art is but a drop in the 
ocean compared to the thing gained; 
for it is not the material you pay 
for—the canvas, the marble, or the 
painting; it is not even the artist’s 
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time, though that is most precious; 
but it is the very soul of the man, 
the breath of his life, the essence of 
his being. What can ever be suffi- 
cient compensation for that? You 
can buy the expression of his 
thought, but his thought itself re- 
mains with him, so that his work is 
more his own than it is yours even 
after you have purchased it. His 
creations are his children, and belong 
to him by that inalienable right of 
paternity which no human law of sale 
and barter could possibly supersede. 

After this, what are we to think of 
art? Simply that it is the most di- 
vine gift, in the natural order, vouch- 
safed to man, and entitles the artist 
to a place more exalted than that 
of any favorite of fortune, be he 
prince, noble, or merchant. When 
will the common world of rich men 
understand that? When will artists 
themselves ensure that it be not for- 
gotten? That it is not merely a 
means of living, a bread-winning 
drudgery? It is a reflection of 
God, a ray of his creative power, 
a solace given to earth, a human- 
izing influence left among the bar- 
barians of all times (for we are all 
barbarians in the long run, and saints 
and artists are the only civilized be- 
ings worth notice!) Let us, then, bow 
down our heads, and accept the dic- 
tation of art, rather than presume 
to impose our trivial conventionalities 
on one of God’s chosen messengers. 
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MADAME JEANNETTE’S PAPERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


WHEN I was a boy, I used to go 
every day after school to watch 
Jean-Pierre Coustel, the turner, at his 
work. He lived at the other end of 
the village. He was an old man, 
partly bald, with a queue hanging 
down his back, and his feet encased 
in old worn-out shoes. He used to 
love to talk of his campaigns on the 
Rhine and on the Loire in La 
Vendée. Then he would look at 
you and smile to himself. His little 
wife, Mme. Jeannette, sat spinning in 
the corner behind him; she had 
large black eyes, and her hair was so 
white that it looked like flax. I can 
see her now. She would sit there lis- 
tening, and she would stop spinning 
whenever Jean-Pierre spoke of 
Nantes; it was there they were mar- 
ried in’93. Yes; I can see all these 
things as if it were yesterday: the 
two small windows overgrown with 
ivy; the three bee-hives on a board 
above the old worm-eaten door, the 
bees fluttering in the sunshine over 
the roof of the hovel; Jean-Pierre 
Coustel with his bent back turning 
bobbins or rods for chairs; the shav- 
ings winding themselves into the 
shape of corkscrews. . . . Icansee 
it all! 

And I can also see coming in the 
evenings Jacques Chatillon, the 
dealer in wood, with his rule under 
his arm, and his thick red whiskers ; 
the forest-keeper, Benassis, with his 
game-bag on his hip and his hunt- 
ing-cap over his ears; M. Nadasi, 
the bailiff, walking proudly, with his 
head up, and spectacles on his nose, 
his hands in his coat-pockets, as if to 
say: “I am Nadasi, and I carry the 
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citations to the insolvent”; and then 
my Uncle Eustache, who was called 
“ brigadier,” because he had served 
at Chamboran, and many others be- 
sides ; without counting the wife of 
the little tailor Rigodin, who used to 
come after nine o’clock in search of 
her husband, in order to be invited 
to drink half a pint of wine—for, be- 
sides his trade of a turner, Jean- 
Pierre Coustel kept a wayside tavern. 
The branch of fir hung over the low 
door; and in winter, when it rained, 
or when the snow covered the win- 
dow-panes, many liked to sit under 
the shelter of the old hut, and listen 
to the crackling of the fire, and the 
humming sound of Jeannette’s spin- 
ning-wheel, and the wind whistling 
out of doors through the street of the 
village, 

For my part, I did not stir from 
my corner until Uncle Eustache, 
shaking out the ashes of his pipe, 
would say to me: “Come, Francois, 
we must be going. . . . Good-night 
| ae 

Then he would rise, and we would 
go out together, sometimes in the 
mud, sometimes in the snow. We 
would go to sleep at my grandfa- 
ther’s house, and he used to sit up 
and wait for us. 

How plainly I can see these far- 
off things when I think them over! 

But what I remember best is the 
story of the salt marshes which be- 
longed to old Jeannette—the salt 
marshes she had owned in La Ven- 
dée near the sea, and which would 
have made the fortune of the Cous- 
tels if they had claimed their rights 
sooner. 
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It appears that, in ’93, they 
drowned a great many people at 
Nantes, chiefly the old aristocracy. 
They put them into barks tied to- 
gether; then they pushed the barks 
into the Loire, and sank them. It 
was during the Reign of Terror, and 
the peasants of La Vendée also shot 
down all the republican soldiers they 
could take; extermination was the 
rule on both sides, and no mercy was 
shown by either party. Only, when- 
ever a republican soldier demanded 
in marriage one of these noble ladies 
who were about to be drowned, if 
the unfortunate girl were willing to 
follow him, she was immediately re- 
leased. And this was how Mme, 
Jeannette had become the wife of 
Coustel. 

She was on one of these barks at the 
age of sixteen—an 2ge when one has 
a great dread of death! . . She 
looked around to see if no one would 
take pity on her, and just then, at 
the moment the bark was leaving, 
Jean-Pierre Coustel was passing by 
with his musket on his shoulders ; he 
saw the young girl, and called out: 
“Halt... amoment!... Cito- 
yenne, wilt thou marry me? I will 
save thy life !” 

And Jeannette fell into his arms as 
if dead; he carried her away; they 
went to the mayoralty. 

Old Jeannette never spoke of 
these things. In her youth, she had 
been very happy; she had had do- 
mestics, waiting-maids, horses, car- 
riages; then she had become the 
wife of a soldier, 6f a poor republi- 
can; she had to cook for him, and 
to mend his clothes; the old ideas 
of the chateau, of the respect of the 
peasants of La Vendée, had passed 
away. So goes the world! And 
sometimes even the bailiff Nadasi in 
his impertinence would mock at the 
poor old woman, and call out to her: 
“Noble lady, a pint of wine!... 
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a small glass.” He would also make 
inquiries about her estates; then she 
would shut her lips tight, and look 
at him; a faint color would come in- 
to her pale cheek, and it appeared 
as if she were going to answer him; 
but afterwards she would bend down 
her head, and go on spinning in 
silence. 

If Nadasi had not spent money at 
the tavern, Coustel would have turn- 
ed him out of doors; but, when one 
is poor, one is obliged to put up 
with many affronts, and rascals know 
this! . . . They never mock at those 
who would be likely to pull their 
ears, as my Uncle Eustache would 
not have failed to do: they are too 
prudent for that. How hard it is 
to put up with creatures like these! 
. . . Every one knows there 
such beings. But I must go on with 
my story. We were at the tavern 
one evening at the end of the au- 
tumn of 1830; it was raining in tor- 
rents, and about eight o’clock in the 
evening the keeper Benassis entered, 
exclaiming: “ What weather!... If 
it continues, the three ponds will 
overflow.” 

He shook out his cap, and took 
his blouse off his shoulders, to dry it 
behind the stove. Then he came to 
seat himself on the end of the bench, 
saying to Nadasi: “Come, make 
room, you lazy fellow, and let me sit 
near the brigadier.” 

Nadasi moved back. 

Notwithstanding the rain, Benas- 
sis appeared to be pleased; he said 
that that day a large swarm of wild 
geese had arrived from the north; 
that they had lighted on the ponds 
of the Three Sawmills; that he had 
spied them afar off, and that the 
shooting on the marshes was about 
to begin. Benassis laughed and 
rubbed his hands as he emptied his 
glass of brandy and water. Every 
one was listening to him. Uncle 
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Eustache said, if he went to shoot 
them, he should go in a little skiff; 
for as to putting on high boots and 
going into the mire, at the risk of 
sinking in above his ears, he would 
not fancy that much. Then every 
man had his say, and old Jeannette 
musingly murmured to herself: “I 
also owned marshes and ponds !” 

“ Ah!” cried Nadasi, with a mock- 
ing air, “ listen to that: Dame Jean- 
nette used to own marshes, . . .” 

“ Ceriainly,” said she, “I did!...” 

“Where were they, noble lady ?” 

“In La Vendée, on the sea-coast.” 

And as Nadasi shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as much as to say, The old wo- 
man is crazy! Mme. Jeannette as- 
cended the little wooden staircase 
at the back of the hovel, and then 
came down again with a basket filled 
with various articles, needles, thread, 
bobbins, and yellow parchments, 
which she deposited on the table. 
“ Here are our papers,” said she: 
“the ponds, the marshes, and the 
chateau are there with the other 
things! . . . We laid claim to them 
in the time of Louis XVIII., but my 
relations denied our rights, because 
I had married a republican. We 
would have gone to law, but we had 
no money to pay the lawyers. Is 
it not so, Coustel, is it not true ?” 

“Yes,” said the turner, without 
moving. 

The persons assembled took no 
interest in the thing, not any more 
than they would have done in the 
packages of paper money of the time 
of the Republic, which may still be 
found in old closets, 

Nadasi, still mocking, opened one 
of the parchments, and was raising 
his head to read it, in order to laugh 
at Jeannette, when suddenly his 
countenance become grave ; he wiped 
his spectacles, and turning towards 
the poor old woman, who had sat 
down again to her spinning, 
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“Are these your papers, Mme. 
Jeannette ?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Will you allow me to look at 
them a little ?” 

“ You can do as you please with 
them,” said she ; “ they are of no use 
to us.” 

Then Nadasi, who had turned pale, 
folded up the parchment with several 
others, saying: “I will see about 
that. . . . It is striking nine o’clock; 
good-night,” 

He went away, and the rest soon 
followed him. 

Eight days after this, Nadasi set 
out for La Vendée; he had obtained 
from Coustel and Dame Jeannette his 
wife their signature to a paper which 
gave him full power to recover, alien- 
ate, and sell all their property, taking 
upon himself the expenses, with the 
understanding that he was to be re- 
paid if he obtained the inheritance 
for them. 

Soon after a report was spread in 
the village that Mme. Jeannette was 
a noble lady, that she owned a cha- 
teau in La Vendée, and that Coustel 
would soon receive a large income; 
but afterwards Nadasi wrote that he 
had arrived six weeks too late; that 
the own brother of Mme. Jeannette 
had shown him papers which made 
it as clear as the day that he had 
held possession of the marshes for 
more than thirty years; and that, 
whenever one holds the property of 
another for more than thirty years, it is 
the same as if one had always had 
it; so that Jean-Pierre Coustel and 
his wife, on account of their relations 
having thus enjoyed their property, 
had no longer any claim to it. 

These poor people, who had 
thought themselves rich, and whom 
all the village had gone, according 
to custom, to congratulate and flat- 
ter, when they found they were to 
have nothing, felt their poverty still 
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more keenly than before, and not 
long afterwards they died within a 
short time of each other, like Chris- 
tians, asking of the Lord pardon 
for their sins, and confident in the 
hope of eternal life. 

Nadasi sold his post of bailiff, and 
did not return to the country ; doubt- 
less he had found some employment 
which suited him better than serving 
citations. 

Many years had passed; Louis 
Philippe had disappeared, then the 
Republic ; the couple Coustel slept 
on the hillside, and I suppose even 
their bones had crumbled into dust 
in the grave. For my part, I had 
succeeded my grandfather at the 
post-house, and Uncle Eustache, as he 
himself had said, had taken his pass- 
port, when one morning, during the 
gay season at Baden and Homburg, 
there happened to me_ something 
quite surprising, and of which I still 
think frequently. Several post-chais- 
es had passed during the morning, 
when, towards eleven o’clock, a cou- 
rier came to inform me _ that his 
master, M. le Baron de Roséliére, 
was approaching. Iwasattable. I 
immediately rose to superintend the 
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relay of horses. Just as they were 
being harnessed, a head was put out 
of the coach-window—an old wrinkled 
face, with hollow cheeks, and gold 
spectacles on the nose—it was the 
face of Nadasi, but old, faded, worn 
out; behind him leaned the head of a 
young girl; I was all astonishment. 
“What is the name of this village ?” 
inquired the old man, yawning. 

“ Laneuville, sir.” 

He did not recognize me, and 
drew back. Then I saw an old lady 
also in the coach. The horses were 
harnessed: they set off. 

What a surprise, and how many 
ideas passed through my mind! Na- 
dasi was the Baron de Roséliére. 
May God forgive me if I am wrong! 
but I still think that he sold the 
papers of poor Jeannette, and that 
he assumed a noble name to ward 
off the questions of the inquisitive. 
What was there to prevent him? 
Had he not obtained all the title- 
deeds, all the papers, all the powers 
of attorney? And now has he not 
had the thirty years of possession ? 
Poor old Jeannette! . What 
misery we meet within thislife!... 
And God permits it all! ... 
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THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF REBOUE,. 


AN angel bent with pensive air 
Above an infant’s dream, 
And seemed to view his image there 
As in a stainless stream. 
“OQ beauteous child!” he said, “I see” — 
His breath like music’s sigh— 
“ The earth is all unworthy thee: 
Come with me to the sky. 


“ Earth has no happiness complete ; 
The soul can never lift 
Thee to a height where round thy feet 
No.clouds of pain will drift. 


“ At every feast, unbidden guest, 
Some fear will still intrude : 
No day so calm but in its breast 
The morrow’s storm may brood. 


“ And shall care leave with passing years 
Its impress on this brow? 
And sorrows dim with growing tears 
These eyes so tranquil now ? 


“ No, no, sweet child! Come, let us mount 
Above the fields of space ; 
Kind Heaven will cancel the account 
Of life’s foreshadowed days. 


“T pray no selfish grief may view 
This day with mournful eyes, 
Or with reproachful words pursue 
Our way to paradise. 


* But let your mother lift her brow 
To Faith’s serenest light ; 
To one as innocent as thou, 
Life’s last hour shines most bright.” 


A subtle radiance from his wings 
Upon the child was shed ; 
The angel mounting upward, sings: 
“ Poor mother! thy child is dead.” 
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Tue DocTRINE OF HELL, VENTILATED IN 
A DISCUSSION BETWEEN THE Rev. C. 
A. WALWORTH AND WILLIAM HENRY 
Burr, Esqa. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1873. 

This is a very small 18mo volume of 
one hundred and fifty-one pages, con- 
taining more solid matter than some large 
octavos, aS any person who knows F. 
Walworth’s style of writing would, natu- 
rally expect. It contains a correspond- 
ence between himself and the gentleman 
whose name is given above, who was 
aclassmate of F. Walworth and one of 
his fellow-members in the Presbyterian 
church of Union College. This corre- 
spondence appeared in the Zzvesiigator, 
2 notorious infidel newspaper of Bos- 
ton, and was called forth by an indignant 
denial sent to that paper by F. Walworth 
of a false and utterly groundless report 
that he had refused submission to the de- 
crees of the Council of the Vatican. Mr. 
Burr, who has renounced the errors of 
Calvinism, and embraced those of infi- 
delity and spiritism, took occasion from 
this denial and the explicit avowal of 
perfect submission to all the doctrines 
of Catholic faith involved in it, to ques- 
tion his former classmate in regard to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and to in- 
quire of him how far his present belief in 
that doctrine agrees with his former be- 
lief while a Presbyterian. This brought 
on a controversy, in which Mr. Burr at- 
tempts to argue against the Catholic doc- 
trine by ridiculing and denouncing cer- 
tain descriptions of the torments of hell 
given by various writers, both Protestant 
and Catholic, bringing in at the same 
time a number of discursive and random 
remarks about many other topics, which 
are generally both very silly and altogeth- 
erirrelevant. F. Walworth, on his side, 
Steadily refuses to be drawn from the 
proper subject of controversy, or to 
permit his adversary to make him respon- 
sible for the private opinions of any 
person, Protestant or Catholic, and 


adduces strong, solid, irrefutable argu- 


ments from reason in support of the 
strictly Catholic doctrine taught authori- 
tatively by the Church and obligatory on 
all her members. The only point 


which F, Walworth professes to aim at, 


and toward which his argument is di- 
rected with undeviating logic, is this. 
The doctrine which the church authorita- 
tively teaches and imposes as obligatory 
on the conscience of her children is not 
contrary to reason, but in accordance 
with it, and capable of being proved by 
rational arguments. In his statement of 
what that doctrine is, F. Walworth fol- 
lows Petavius, Perrone, and Archbishop 
Kenrick with theological accuracy. He 
says (pref., p. 9), “I have planted myself 
simply and purely upon the defined doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, and what 
that doctrine necessarily involves.” This 
is evidently to be understood of doctrine 
as defined, in the more general sense of 
definitely and precisely taught by the in- 
fallible magistracy of the church, by 
whatever method the church may exer- 
cise this magistracy,and not to be re- 
stricted to definitions de fide contained 
in explicit decrees of popes and coun- 
cils. The logical deductions following 
necessarily from that which is precise- 
ly the article of Catholic faith are in- 
cluded inthe obligatory doctrine. And 
where these deductions have not been 
expressly drawn out and defined in eccle- 
siastical decrees, the authority of the con- 
current teaching of theologians is ac- 
knowledged in explicit terms by F. Wal- 
worth: ‘Where any questions remain 
undefined, I bow respectfully to the con- 
current opinions of [the church’s] leading 
theologians. Beyond this I will not be 
bound” (p. 47). He says further: “All 
the language of Holy Scripture on the 
subject must be accepted and main- 
tained” (Pref., p.8), which is in accord- 
ance with a monition of the last Council 
of Baltimore to Catholic writers on this 
subject. The same council also admo- 
nishes Catholic writers not to diminish 
the punishment of sin in such a way as 
to destfoy its proportion to the sin. And 
if any one will examine what F. Wal- 
worth has written, he will see that in this 
respect also he has fulfilled the precept 
of the Fathers of Baltimore to the letter. 
The statement of the defined doctrine of 
the church respecting hell made by F. 
Walworth is precisely that of Petavius: 
“ There is a hell,and it iseternal.” Into 
the question of the specific physical na- 
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ture and instrumental causes of the pu- 
nishments of hell he does not enter very 
deeply. The only opinion of a Catho- 
lic writer which he expressly opposes is 
that of F. Furniss, that the torments of 
hell increase in geometrical proportion 
throughout eternity—an opinion which, so 
far as we know, is not supported by any 
gtave authority. Opinions which are 
matters of lawful difference and discus- 
sion are left on their own proper ground 
within the domain of theology. The 
point to be proved is that reason cannot 
show any valid objection to the doctrine 
of the everlasting punishment of the 
man who finishes his term of moral pro- 
bation on the earth in the state of mortal 
sin. Mr. Burr produces no such objec- 
tion. His admissions even confirm the 
truth of F. Walworth’s positions. He 
admits that a state of intellectual and 
moral degradation is in itself a state of 
misery. The sinner is in this disordered 
state when he dies. If he lives for ever in 
the same state, this everlasting state of 
existence is hell. But who can bring con- 
clusive evidence that there is any neces- 
sary cause which must bring him out of 
this state in the future life? Such evi- 
dence not being forthcoming, reason has 
not a word to say against the teaching of 
revelation, that those who fail in their 
earthly probation have no other, and 
must abide for ever the consequences of 
their own acts. 

Some persons may object to the publi- 
cation of a controversy in which infidel 
arguinents are placed within the reach of 
Catholic readers. In the present instance, 
we think the cause of infidelity has alone 
any reason to fear anything from Mr. 
Burr's letters. His reasonings are so 
weak and rambling, and the replies of F. 
Walworth so plain and conclusive, that 
it must do good to any reader who has a 
Christian belief to see what a wretched, 
disgusting substitute for divine religion 
is offered to the dupes of infidel sophis- 
try. Infidelity destroys the mind and the 
manhood of the human being. In the 
form of materialism, it makes him a 
beast ; in the form of spiritism, a lunatic. 
We do not say that books of this kind 
should be expressly placed in the hands 
of all readers, especially children and 
those who never read anything or hear 
anything except what is good ; but we 
say to those who do hear and read the in- 
fidel sophistry and blasphemy of the day, 
and therefore need a refutation of it: Take 


the two sides represented in this book— 
“ Look on this picture, and then look on 
that.” 

We must add that there are some most 
beautiful passages in F. Walworth’s let. 
ters ; that, as a literary work, they area 
gem; and that the appendix on the uni- 
versal belief of mankind in hell, though 
brief, is remarkably comprehensive and 
valuable. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE CATHOLIC 
CuurcH: A Course of Plain Instruc- 
tions for those entering her Communion, 
By Rev. John B. Bagshawe, Missionary 
Rector of S. Elizabeth’s, Richmond. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. Mon. 
signor Capel. New York : The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1873. 

The first part of this manual contains 
instruction in the truths of faith; the se- 
cond part, on sacraments, rites, devotions 
and similar matters. It is good for can- 
didates for admission into the Catholic 
Church, for recent converts, and for cler- 
gymen, religious ladies, teachers, and 
others who have converts to instruct. 


A WincED Worp, AND OTHER Srories. 
By M. A. T., author of Zhe Louse of 
Yorke. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 

This collection of stories, already pub- 
lished separately in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, ought to be welcome to all read- 
ers of taste and discernment. It is just 
the book for summer reading, the only 
companion one could bear in the retire- 
ment of the woods, and one whose spirit 
would never jar upon any of nature's 
moods. Fancy reading Miss Braddon 
or Wilkie Collins under the forest cano- 
py or bythe river bank! But here is a 
book which, at every page, will help you 
to put your own vague thoughts into 
words, and will almost make you think 
that you understand the song of the bo- 
bolink and the chatter of the squirrel. 
And yet it is a book full of human inte- 
rest, made up of human stories, and 
treating of sorrow and want as well as of 
joy and peace. If we did not know that 
the authoress was a New Englander, we 
should say she was a German, so subtle 
and so spiritual are her principal charac- 
ters, so tender and so chaste her infinite 
ly varied language. There isno passion, 
no stir, no sensation in her plots, and her 
words do not pour forth like a lava tor- 
rent, suggesting dangerous possibilitics, 
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and caressing the animal instincts of our 
lower nature, like too many of the suc- 
cessful and popular authors of our day. 
Reading her books, one experiences a 
sense of coolness, and feels as if trans- 
ported toa white palace, where a crystal 
fountain plays unceasingly, and the silent 
silver bells of lilies hang in clusters over 
the stream. It would fill all the space we 
have at command to quote any of her 
beautiful descriptions of scenes in the 
woods or by the golden sea-shore ; she 
seems to have gone down into the heart 
of every flower and learnt its secret, to 
have lured the confidence of every brook- 
let, and made every tree sing her some 
woodland poem. 

The stories themselves (except the last) 
are the merest sketches, made to hang 
beautiful thoughts upon, just as we plant 
a slender pole fora scarlet vine to creep 
over. Yet they are cach of them very 
original, such as only “ M. A. T.” would 
or could write. 

Onc passage in “ Daybreak” has been 
criticised in the Philadelphia Standard as 
containing the Nestorian heresy. It is 
found on p. 183: “If you are willing, I 
would like to teach her to bless herself be- 
fore praying,and to saya little prayerto the 
Mother of Christ for yoursafety. I won't 
make her say ‘ Mother of God.’” A little 
attention to the context will make it per- 
fectly evident that this criticistn is ground- 
less, and that any Catholic might use this 
language in a similar instance with per- 
fect propriety. Mr. Granger and his 
little daughter were Protestants. Marga- 
ret had no right to teach the child any- 
thing which was against the conscience 
of her father. He was willing that she 
should address the Blessed Virgin as the 
Mother of Christ, but not that she should 
use the term Mother of God. Mother of 
Christ is a perfectly proper and orthodox 
title, and is used by the Church in the 
Litany of Loretto. Therefore, it was 
right toteach the child to use it, with her 
father’s permission, and to abstain from 
teaching her to use the expression Mo- 
ther of God, which is really its precise 
equivalent. S. Basil did not even require 
certain persons who were estranged from 
the Catholic fold through the Arian 
heresy, but who wished to be admitted 
to the communion of the Church, to 
profess in express terms that the Holy 
Ghost is God, but was satisfied with a 
profession of his divinity in equivalent 
terms, Ifan equivalent term may some- 
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times be admitted in the case of Catholics, 
much more may it be employed in teaching 
those who are not Catholics. It is one 
thing to use terms which are heretical, 
another to use those which are less ex- 
plicit, but more easily understood by 
those who do not know the true meaning 
of the more explicit Catholic terms. 

One of the stories in this collection, 
“What Dr. Marks Died Of,” might have 
been omitted without any loss to the vol- 
ume. It may easily be taken as a shot at 
the medical profession, and if that was 
the author’s aim, it is one which we can- 
not approve, If it was not, the story isan 
arrow in the air. 


THE IrtsH REFORMATION; or, The Al- 
leged Conversion of the Irish Bishops 
at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
etc. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1867. (New York: Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 

STATE PAPERS CONCERNING THE IRISH 
CHURCH IN ‘THR TIME OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. Edited by W. Maziere 
Brady, D.D. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader & Dyer. 1868. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

We have had frequent occasion of late 
to notice with pleasure and to congratu- 
late our readers and the Catholic commu- 
nity generally on the revival in England 
of Catholic literature, and particularly of 
that class of works which has a tendency 
to illustrate the dark era of persecution 
and proscription which, commencing un- 
der the reign of Henry VIII., may be 
said to have reached almost down to our 
own day. In the last generation, Dr. 
Lingard, by his impartial //isfory, cleared 
away a good deal of the rubbish with 
which the deformities of the so-called 
English Reformation were hidden from 
view ; subsequently, Lady Fullerton and 
other distinguished writers of fiction at- 
tempted, and with success, to gain the 
attention of the public to their admirable 
portraiture of the sufferings and fortitude 
of the Catholics of England in the times 
of Elizabeth and James I.; while the 
erudite editor of the Narrative of F. 
Gerard has, by his industry and conscien- 
tious labors, placed all future historians 
under a great debt of gratitude. 

The works before us, though treating 
of a different subject, and written by a 
Protestant clergyman, have a tendency 
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very similar to that produced by the writ- 
ings we have mentioned. The first is de- 
voted to a discussion of the question 
whether the Protestant hierarchy in Ire- 
land can legally and historically claim 
descent from the ancient church in Ire- 
land ; or, in plainer terms, have the An- 
glican bishops in that country ever been 
consecrated at all, at any time, or by any 
competent authority? In tracing up the 
succession of the defunct “Establish- 
ment,” the author very succinct 
and accurate sketches of every incum- 
bent, Catholic and Protestant, of every 
diocese in Ireland from the middle of the 
XVith century, and by dates, 
facts, and documents that the 
“reformed” prelates have no more right 
to claim apostolic succession ay they 
have to claim to be the apost 
selves. When mention that Dr. 
Brady is a beneficed clergyman, and was 
formerly chaplain to the lord lieutenant, 
our readers will have little hesitation in 
accepting conclusions so 
his own church, and which, as he tells us 
himself, the cause of truth could 
have compelled him to publish. 

The other book, though not so interest- 
ing, is to us on this side of the Atlantic of 
much greater value, as fe 
opportunity 
It is a collec 


gives 


proves 
public 


les them- 
we 


damaging to 


only 


sw of us have an 
of consulting the originals. 
‘tion of state papers, letters, 
d pe “touching the 
h it was sought to intro- 
duce the Reformed religion into Ireland,’ 

and are all authenticated copies 
from the records of the State 
Office in London. However much 
Brady may have done _ by 
lications to damage the cause of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, and to humble 
the pride of a faction that never has 
and never can possess the respect or 
affection of the people upon whom it has 
so long preyed, he has deserved 
fairness and 








documents tions 






mode in w 
taken 
Paper 
Dr. 


these pub- 


by his 
the esteem and 
thanks of all impartial lovers of historical 
truth. 

—Since the above was in type, we find 
occasion for congratulating the author 
upon having arrived at the conclusion to 
which his investigations naturally led,7.e., 
his reception into the Catholic Church. 
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A Visit To Lovtse LATEAv. 
rald Molloy, D.D. 
hoe. 1873 
This pretty little gem of a book, which 

has an engraving of the cottage of the 


By Ge- 
Boston: P. Dona- 


New Publications. 





Lateau family as a frontispiece, will charm 
and edify all those who take an interest 
in reading about the wonders of divin 
grace with which our age 
vored. 





is specially 


DrirRECTORIUM SACERDOTALE: A Guide 
for Priests in their Public and Pri 
Life. By F. Benedict Valuy, 
With an Appendix for the use cf Ser 

















1 
inarists. London: John Phil 1873 
This manual for ecclesiastics is high 
commended by the Abbé Dubois, an em- 
inent director of a seminary in France, 
and an author of works specially inte ! 
for priests, whocalls it “the priest’s /% 
lowing of Christ,” and by the Bis ( 
Shrewsbury, to whom it is dedicate 
the translator. A valuable appendix has 
been added, containing a catalogue of 
books for a priest’s library and for a mis 
sion, z.¢., parochial and lending library, 
It ts enough to see Mr. Philp’s name as 


publisher to kn 
fully, neatly, 


yw that it has been care- 


and conveniently printed. 
A HvunprepD MEDITATIONS ON THE Lov 
oF Gop. By Robert Southwell, Pr 
ef the Society of Jesus. Edited, with a 
Preface, by John Morris, S.J. Lon 
Burns & Oates 873. 
There isa delicious qu 





aintness 








these meditations. They are collk 
with God and with self, and come 

the soul of a poet who “ aspired to: 
attained martyrdom.” A h of t 
saintly author has recently appeared in 


THE CATHOLIC Wor LD (“ Poet and Mar- 
tyr,” April, 1873), so that it is needie 
give one here. But the frontispiece of 
the volume before us is a portrai F 
Southwell, which is valuable. 








ONLY A Pin. Translated from the 
of J. T. De Saint-Germaine. 
New York: The Catl 
Society. 1873. 

Only a Pin, but an exceedingly valua- 
ble pointing a moral keenly and 
sharply ; having a head secure and soun 
not likely to be turned by any accident 
twist ; altogether a well-manufacturec 
straight and strong, not weakly be I 
this way and that to serve ill: ut 
uses, but made in the best factory and of 
good metal; a pin belonging to the first 
and oldest family in Pindom, and sure 
to make its mark in the literary world. 

We often hear the expression “ not 
worth a row of pins,” but a row like this 
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one, 
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pin would be far from worthless. One 
would hardly expect to become interest- 
ed in the events brought about by so 
small an article as a pin; yet the accom- 
plished author has managed to engage 
attention most agreeably from the first 
chapter to the last. 

The translation is in the main very 
natural and easy, but now and then a 
sentence seems a little careless or 
scure. 


ob- 


FROM CHuRCH History: VIVIA 
ETUA; or, The Martyrs of Car- 
3y R. De Mericourt. Translated 
from the See ond French Edition. New 

York: P. O’Shea. 1873. 

The heroine of this story is S. Perpetua, 
the companion of S. Felicitas. 
is well conceived and fully wr 
not seen the original 
ation shows an experienced and 

petent hand, and has the great merit 
of reading as if the book had been com- 
sed in English. 


umber of 


The story 
itten. 
, but the 


power 
We have 


trans] 


There are, however, a 
inaccuracies in respect to 
sentences, and 


some of which 


names, some careless 
other blemishes 
may be ct proof-reading, as 
the errors evidently typographical are 
numerous. For instance, the Pontifex 
mus is called the Pontiff Maximus, 

one place two Christian converts 
called Such an admira- 
story with its thrilling 

of Christian heroism and 
gan cruelty, ought to pass through 
edition. If it does, we 
Jlisher will have its cleri- 
il poasceredl by a competent 
hand, and the press-work more carefully 
performed, so as to make the book in all 
spects comme il faut. If thisis intended 
the project is one 
ation. 

the foregoing was put in type, 
have ascertained that the story as it 
appeared in French was “imitated from 
the English,” which, we are informed, 
eans that it was a free translation of an 
glish book. This accounts for certain 
appear rather 

in a Catholic tale of this sort. 
tion is made of the altar, the sacrifice of 
the Mass, or holy communion. The ex- 
planations of Christian doctrine and the 
answers to Vivia’s objections are not com- 
plete and satisfactory. M.de Mericourt 
has taken care, however, that nothing 
contrary to Catholic doctrine should be 


of style, 


due to incorré¢ 


“convicts.” 


as this is, 


eations 


than one 
the pi 
errors 


e first of a series, 
hy of commend 


Since 


omissions which singular 


No men- 
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admitted, and as the events of the story 
do not require any minute description of 
Christian doctrine or worship, the omis- 
sions noted do not essentially detract 
from its character as a portraiture of Chris- 
tian virtue in the midst of the dangers 
and trials of pagan life. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S EssAys. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 1873. 
This new volume contains the splendid 

refutation of High-Church and Tractarian 

theories which appeared at the height of 
the Oxford movement in the Dudlin Re- 
view. Few persons have ever convinced 
so many and such able antagonists by an 
argument asthe great cardinal did in this 
case. If it were possible to obtain the 
little volume on the last illness and 
death of the cardinal, printed in England 
for private circulation, to be published 
with this collection of his works, the 

Catholic community would feel itself 

very much favored. The cardinal was a 

holy man, as well as a great poe We 

have had the pleasure of reading the 
beautiful account of his last illness and 
saintly death in the little volume alluded 
to, and we cannot help thinking that its 
publication would be an act of great pro- 
priety and utility, unless there is some 
reason for reserving it for a place ina 
large and full biography. 
—Before going to press, we 
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have noticed 
among the English announcements that 
the work above referred to has been pub- 
lished. 


Tue FIsHERMAN’S DAUGHTER ; THE AMu- 
LET. Tales by Hendrick Conscience. 
Baltimore: Murp! hy. 1873 
It is superfluous to praise Conscience’s 

tales, which are even better than Canon 

Schmid’s. These two uncommonly 

interesting, and published in a very nice 

and attractive form, which makes them as 
pretty little volumes for prizes as boy or 
girl could wish. 


are 


Vere. 
Sons. 


Mopern MaAGIc. 
New York: 
1873. 
This is a crude hodge-podge of facts 

which the author has picked up here and 

there, in which he utterly fails to dis- 
tinguish between the natural, the diabol- 
ical, and the divine. He has read some 

Catholic works, and is to some extent 

familiar with the lives of the saints ; but the 

little that he knows only serves to place 


Schele De 
G. P. Putnam's 
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his ignorance in a stronger light. What 
a pity itis that educated men should be 
ignorant of what a child can so easily 
learn! Except for the additional ex- 
amples which he brings from recent 
times, Mr. De Vere would have been 


more usefully employed in translating 
occasionally 


, Gorres, from whom he 


quotes. 


LA PRIMAUTE ET L’INFAILLIBILITE DES 
SOUVERAINES PONTIFES, ETC. Par 
Abbé L. N. Bégin, D.D. Quebec: 
Huot. 1873. 

This is another timely and admirable 
course of lectures from the Laval Univer- 
sity. The topics of the lectures are his- 
torical, embracing the chief difficulties 
presented in the earlier, medieval, and 
later history of the Roman pontiffs re- 
specting the supremacy and infallibility 
of the successors of S. Peter. The con- 
troversies on rebaptism, the Philosophu- 
mena, the case of Liberius, of Zosimus, 
of Vigilius, of Honorius, the subject of 
the false decretals, the career of S. 
Gregory VII., the conflict of Boniface 
VIII. with Philip le Bel, the affair of the 
Templars, the great schism of Avignon, 
the condemnation of Galileo, the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits, and several other 
topics, are discussed in these able lec- 
tures in a critical and erudite manner, in 
so far as space and the other conditions 
to which the nature of his discourses sub- 
jected the author, have given him the 
opportunity. The whole is preceded by 
an essay on the doctrine of the supremacy, 
and concluded by a short eulogium on 
Pius IX. The author is a graduate ofthe 
Roman College, and imbued with the 
sound scholarship and orthodox spirit of 
that institution, the headquarters of sacred 
science, which may God deliver from the 
impure horde who are now defiling its pre- 
cincts by their odious presence! There 
are a great number of intelligent Catholic 
laymen seeking with anxiety at the 
present time for clear, satisfactory in- 
formation on just these topics which the 
Laval professor has handled in the lec- 
tures now published. It is a pity that 
they are accessible to those only who 
read French. If the Quebec publisher 
would issue an edition in English, we 
are inclined to think that the sale in Eng- 
land and the United States would reim- 
burse him. The lectures on the Syllabus, 
noticed in this magazine some months 
ago, are also worth translating, and the 
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publication of two such courses in the 
English language would most certainly 
bring great honor to the Laval Univer- 
Sity. 


To ContRiIBuTORS.—New contributors 
are reminded that no attention can be 
paid to manuscripts unless accompanied 
by the writers’ real names, and a refer. 
ence, if they are unknown to the editor, 

We also desire it to be understood that 
short, pithy articles on subjects of pre- 
sent interest will have the preference, and 
that none should exceed twelve printed 
pages (of 650 words each), except by 
special arrangement. 
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